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PREFACE. 



A brief explanation, both of the drcumstances under which 
this work has been written and published, and of the plan upon 
which it has been prepared, is due to the reader. 

When the author was about to go to Europe, in the year 
1835, many of his fHends requested him to write something 
respecting the countries which heliiight visit during his so- 
journ in the old world, if the nature of his work there, and 
the duties which resulted from it, should permit. He could 
hardly do otherwise than promise compliance with their 
wishes. At that epoch, neither he nor any ofhis friends fore- 
saw that his labors in Europe, for the philanthropic and reli- 
gious objects for which he was sent thither, would call him to 
any other country than France, and those which are contigu- 
ous to it. 

In a short time, however, it became obvious that duty 
required him to visit almost the entire continent. Accordingly 
he has continued, with two interruptions, occasioned by visits 
to his native country, to pursue the work to which he was 
called, and in its prosecution he has visited most of the coun- 
tries in Europe twice, and some of them three times. 

These repeated and protracted visits to the various parts of 
the great field of his efforts, certainly offered him favorable 
opportunities for obtaining extensive information respecting 
the different countries which were comprised in it. But the 
nature and variety of his duties rendered the writing of a 
book extremely difficult, if not impossible. Nevertheless, last 
year, during his second visit to . the Scandinavian countries, 
the attempt was made to write something which might 
be useful to his friends and countrymen, respecting at least 
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that portion of the contment. And amidst the sufferings — 
resulting from a long-continued illness-^which he endured, 
on a journey of several months in Scandinavia and Russia, 
the following work was mainly written; while his many 
and pressing duties since he returned to pass a few 
m(mths in this country, have not left him time to do 
more than review what he had written on the spot, and 
supply such portions of the work as he had not heen able to 
write in the course of the journey which it undertakes to de- 
scribe. 

Under these un&vorable circumstances, the work was 
prepared, and is presented to the public. The author is 
deeply sensible that it is neither what it ought to be, nor 
what it would have been, — if he could have spared the 
necessary time for its proper preparation. . But such time he 
never expects to find, and therefore, if he published the 
work at ell, he must publish it as it is, and throw himself 
upon a public which he believes to be disposed to judge with 
kindness every attempt, however humble, to contribute some- 
thing towards the augmentation of useful knowledge re- 
specting other countries. Thus much for the circumstances 
under which this book was written and now issues from 
the press. 

A word or two in relation to the plan which has been 
adopted. 

Two courses, widely differing from each other, presented 
themselves to the author's mind at the outset, in regard to the 
nature of his proposed work. 

The one was to write a book which should contain as 
much interesting and useful information respecting the coim- 
tries of which it might treat, as could be conveniently exhib- 
ited in such a work, and as little about the personal adven- 
tures of the author as would be consistent with giving to it 
some degree of connection and unity. 

The other was to write a book of travels, properly so called, 
and fill it with accounts of what he saw or heard in 
the countries under consideration, and of his intercourse 
with the various classes of persons with whom he came in 
contact. 
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There can be little doubt as to which of these courses it 
would have been the more easy to pursue ; and just as little 
as to which would have secured the greater degree of popu- 
larity. Had the author resolved to follow the latter, he could 
without difficulty, and without drawing very largely on his 
imagination, have filled a work with incidents that fell 
under his observation, or which he heard from others, which, 
it is probable, would be read with not a little interest. This 
would have been more certainly the case if he had given 
freely and extensively the remarks that were made to him 
by many of the distinguished individuals with whose acquaint- 
ance he was honored, and whose hospitalities, in not a few 
cases, he was invited to enjoy. 

It did not require a moment's .deliberation to decide on 
the fcHrmer course as more likely to be useful, however diffi- 
cult to execute; and to reject the latter, as likely to lead, 
on the one hand, to the saying of many things of no sort of 
utility to the reader, and on the other, of violating confidence, 
and doing what would be discreditable to himself, and what 
is of far greater consequence, to the country which he is proud 
to call his own, and which he can truly say that every year's 
residence abroad renders dearer than ever to his heart 

He therefore resolved to prepare a work which, whilst it 
might contain some notices of his own comparatively insig 
nificant movements, should be filled mainly with such geograr 
phical, topographical, historical, and biographical sketches, in- 
terspersed with useful and interesting anecdotes and facts, 
as might, in his opinion, be instructive to the reader. Upon 
this basis the work has been written ; and this explains why 
so much detail has been given. 

The author has had frequent occasion to lament, when 
perusing books of travels, that they ofren fail to give the 
reader a correct or satisfactory conception of the places which 
are proposed to be described. He would state a single instance : 
how often has he' read in books of travels, to say nothing of 
letters in the newspapers, of the G-olden Horn at Constan- 
tinople, and yet never, so far as he recollects, has he seen 
in any book, an intelligible description of that beautiful 
VOL. I. 1 
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sheet of water, which runs up from the Bosphorus and 
separates the city of Constantinople from a suburb that 
lies to the east, and forms, in fact, one of the finest 
harbors in the world. How far he has himself avoided this 
defect, it does not become him to say. TraveHers, after hav- 
ing visited a particular scene, and of course having their minds 
filled with the dear impressions which personal observation 
always gives, are ever in danger, when they sit down to 
write, not only of losing all recollection of their own former 
ignorance and misconceptions, but of actually taking it for 
granted that those for whom they write have very much 
the same ideas of the scenes which they are about to describe 
as they themselves now possess. 

The reader will find that the present work differs in many 
respects, from the generality of books of travels. A chapter 
has been bestowed on the history of each of the most import- 
ant of the Scandinavian countries, because the author has 
supposed that the reader would be interested in perusing such 
an epitome of the past, before he enters upon the more 
minute details which follow. Biographical sketches have 
beo;i given of Thorvaldsen, Griffenfeld, Toidenskiold, Tycho 
Brah^, and other distinguished men, because it was hoped 
that they would be found interesting and instructive. 

In a word, the author, in jureparing this work, has acted 
very much upon the principle of supposing that those who 
will read it know but little about the countries of which it 
treats; and in doing so» he has availed himself of aU 
the means which he possessed of collecting such informati(»i 
as he deemed most likely to be useful, from books, from per- 
sonal observation, and from the conversations and contributions 
of the best informed men, whose acquaintance he formed in 
the countries which are spoken of in this work. 

It is probable that this book will fall into the hands of some 
who are already familiar with all the information which it 
contains. To such persons the author begs leave to offer two 
remarks : First, he prays them to remember that there may 
be others who are less informed on the subject than they are. 
And secondly, he forewarns them that the book was not 
written for them. Let them, therefore, put it aside. 
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The age of dedications is pretty much passed away ; and if it 
were not, the author has no pretensions to the patronage of 
aiiy one. But ifhe thought it advisable to attempt any thing of 
the sort, he would inscribe this humble work, first to the 
friends of his youth in his native county of Fayette, in Penn- 
sylvania, who have been pleased to take a lively interest in 
all that has concerned him ; and next to the many friends and 
aoquaintanees whom he is thankful for possessing in so many 
psrts Off his country. 

It gives the author great pleasure to express here his many 
obligations to the diplomatic and commercial agents of 
his government, whom he met in die countries which he vis- 
ited. He received nothing but kindness from these gentle- 
men, whose attentions he is happy to know, are most cordially 
rendered to all their ooontrymen who visit those hyperborean 
regions. To none of them is he m.ore indebted than to 
Christopher Hughes, Esq., who has long been the acceptable 
and faithful representative of the United States at the Court 
of Sweden. 

One word more : This work is wholly of a miscellaneous 
character, and treats of no subject exclusively. To such as have 
expected to find in it a more detailed account of the religious 
condition of the ScandinavMn- countries, he would say, that 
if it please God to spare his life, and continue his health, it is 
his intention to publish a work on the state of religion through- 
out the whole continent of Europe, and he will, in that work* 
enter into all the details connected with that subject. 

With these remarks the present work is commended by 
the author to the kind regards of his friendrand of the public. 

NewTork^ 2Vbvem^er,ldll. 



NOTE. 

In addition to the ccmrmoii histories and other works which 
treat of the Scandinavian countries, the author has had occa- 
sion to consult the following hooks. 

1. Demhari: Delineated, or Sketches of the Present State of 
that Country : By A. Andersen Feldhorg, published at 
Edinburgh in 1824. 

2. Dr. Edward Clarke's Travels in Scandinavia. 

3. Coxe's Travels in the North of Europe. 

4. Barrow's Travels, in Russia, Finland, Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark. 

5. Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern: By Dr. Andrew 
Crichton of Scotland, and Henry Wheat(xi, Esq., American 
Ambassador at Berlin. From this invaluable work, which 
contains the best history of the countries of which it treats 
that can be found in Eoglish, the author has drawn much 
and freely, in preparing the historical sketches which he 
has given in this book. 

6. Laing's Tour in Norway, and 

7. Laing's Tour in Sweden, both of them filled with valua- 
ble information. 

8. Lettres sur le Nord, par X. Marmier. 

9. Recueil des Exposes de l'administration du RoYAUifE 
PE StoEDB ; traduit du Suedois, par J. F. De Lundbad, 
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VOYAGE FROM HAVRE TO HAMBURG. 

DeiMurtare from Havre in the steamer Paris—Great iner^kse of steam-boats en- 
gated in tiie commerce of this city— beauty of the weather and the seene in 
pasrfng the straits of Dover and Calai»— Vast commerce of the North Beft~ 
Scene of the destmction of the Invincible Armada— Battle of Camperdown— 
Admirals Duncan and De Winter—- The loss of life in some of the peat naval 
battles of England, oompared with that of some of her great liattles on land 
—Those of the Nile, Copenhagen, Trafalgar, Salamanca, Vittoria, Wa- 
toloo— Approach to the Elbe— Heligoland— Cozhaven— Ascent of the BUM— 
Scenery on each bank— Stade—Blankenese—Altona— Arrival at Hambmg, 
and the debarkation. 

Jtjlt 11, 1840.— Left Havre at 7 o'clock, P. M., in the 
steam-boat Paris for Hamburg. The weather was mild and 
beautifiii. The sun was fast descending to the horizon, 
and to his '^.ocean-bed," as our noble steam-ship moved 
inajesdcaUy out of the basin, or artificial harbor, in the 
heart of the city, and passed through the Grand Canal, 
which forms the entrance to the haven from the River 
Seine. In a few moments we were on the broad expanse 
of that river, just where it empties itself into the English 
CaianneL In a few moments more we rounded the hig^ 
Uuff that lay on our right hand, lost ^ght of the city and 
its forest of masts, rising up amidst its houses and overtop- 
ping them, and were fidrly on our way for the North* 
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Our steam-ship was one of the line of steam-vessela 
which run weekly between Havre and Hamburg. These 
slups are vessels of what may be called the first class, as it 
regards size, and are propelled by powerful engines. The 
length of the Paris is one hundred and eighty feet. In 
proportion to her length she is a narrow vessel, sharp-built, 
and well constructed for swiftness. 

It is surprising to remark how rapidly the number of 
steam-boats, which issue from Havre, have increased since 
the year 1835. At that epoch, there were but few run- 
ning, and those few were chiefly confined to the navigation 
of the Seine. At present, besides those which run daily 
up to Rouen, or across to Honfleur, there are now regular 
lines of steam-boats established between Havre and the fol- 
lowing named points, and which issue from it, as from a 
focus, viz. : Cherbourg, Morlaix, Bordeaux, Lisbon, Cadiz 
and the Mediterranean port?, Portsmouth and Southamp- 
ton, London, Dunkirk, Antwerp, Amsterdun, Hambiog, 
Copenhagen, and St. Petersburg. There are, probably, 
between thirty and forty steam-boats now plying between 
Havre and other ports; a few years ago there were but 
five or six. 

Our course, north-eastward, was along the coast ol 
France, and at but a few miles' distance, from it. But 
Bi^t soon came on, and put an end to the rich eojoymoit 
which we found in sittmg on the deck and contemplating 
the shores of a country, which, though foreign, contained 
80 many objects around which our affections most tender- 
ly clustered. The next morning, as we came on deck, 
our noble steam-ship was moving with majesty and rapidity 
through the narrow strait which separates England from 
ihe contment. As we held on our midway-path, the bold 
white cliffs on our left, beneath which the little city of 
Dover reposes, and the more humble coast on our right, 
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with the ancient city of Galai^^rising on its maigini were 
eqindiy and ftilly in yiew. 

No one, we think, can enter the German or North Sea, 
by the Straits of Dover and Calais, in a'fine day, and a 
transparent atmosphere, without heing struck with the 
al^t of the great number of sails which he sees in every 
directicm. Eveiy thing betokens the vicinity of some 
great commercial emporium. It is to or from London, 
the commercial metropolb of the world, that these nu- 
merous vessels are going or coming. But oot all : on the 
other side of this busy sea, so ML of life in all directions, 
lie the important and flouridiing cities of Antwerp, Rot* 
terdam, Amsterdam and Hamburg, with their crowded 
ports ; whilst still further to the North, on the same side, 
is the entrance into the Baltic, into which and from which 
a vast amount of commerce is constantly flowing and re- 
flowing. In no other part of the world does a sheet of 
water, of the same extent, present such a scene of floating 
wealth, as does ihifl North Sea, in C(»mection with the 
British Channel. Indeed they may, unitedly, be termed 
the Grand Port of the world ! 

In the afternoon of that day, we were oppodte the coast 
of Holland, and passed, at no great distance, Camperdown 
and the Texel, places associated with some of the most 
illustrious achievements of the English navy. Indeed, 
our voyage was, at almost every ^p, canying us over 
what may be called, truly classical scenes in England's 
Histoxy. For it was along these coasts ^at Ae gained not 
a few of those triumphs which have given her the vaunted 
title of " Mistress of the Ocean." It was between Havre 
or rather Boulogne and Calais, if we have been rightly in- 
formed, that a few English ships, under Admiral Howard, 
first came in conflict with the vainly-called Invincible 
Armada of Spain in 1588, and which comprised 150 
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ships of all sizes, and carried 30,000 men, charged with the 
mission of overthrowing England's power and annihilating 
with iV her Protestant religion. It was at Calais and af- 
terwards on the coast of the Netherlands, that Drake, 
Hawkins, Howard and Frohisher, with scarcely 30 ships, 
attacked and harassed the Armada, and destroyed not a 
few of the ships which composed it. Britain's navy has 
performed deeds of greater €clat in the two centuries and 
a half which have since elapsed, hut none which evinced 
more nohle daring, or which have had a greater influence 
on her career as a nation, or on the interests of mankind 
in the entire. And oft and striking as has been the in- 
terposition of Divine Providence in behalf of that great 
people, never has that interposition been more apparent 
than at the epoch to which we refer. The bravery and 
the skill of Hawkins and his fellow-Admirals would have 
been of little avail, had not a force infinitely superior to 
that of man corner to their help. It was the artillery of 
Heaven which finally conibumled and overwhelmed, in 
the North Sea and on the coasts of the Orkney islands, 
this vast squadron, which had but a few months be£>re left 
the ports of Spain with such lofty and sanguine hopes of 
success. It was well, therefore, thai Elizabeth inscribed 
on the medals which she caused to be struck in memory <^ 
the defeat and the dispersion of this great Armada, the 
following motto ; Affiavit Deus et dissipantur^ — God blew 
upon them and they are scattered. 

In more recent times, these same waters were the scene 
of many a sanguinary confUct between the English and 
Dutch navies. But no one naval battle, we believe, has 
occurred in later times in the North Sea, which was more 
desperately fought, or which involved a greater number 
of men and ships, than that which took place off the in- 
si^ificant village of Camperdown, on the coast of Hol- 
land, and about five miles from it, on the 11th of October, 
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1797 ; when Admiral Duncan, with 16 ships of the line,* 
(as they were then called, thou^ two of them would now 
be termed frigates,) attacked the Dutch fleet of 29 veoels, 
of which 16 were ships of the line, under the command of 
Adm^al De Winter, and after a l(Mig«continued and bloody 
engagement, succeeded in capturing or destroying nine 
ibips of the line. This naval battle was one of the most 
destructive to their own men, as well as to the enemy, in 
proportion to the number of men engaged, that is to be 
found in the annals of the English. Their fleet carried 
about 8,000 men, all included; and of this number 191 
^ere killed, and 560 wounded. The Dutch lost, as we 
have just sti^ed, nine ships of die line, taken or sunk ; and 
about 600 of their men were killed, and 800 wounded. 
Their brave Admiral was taken prisoner and earned to 
England, where he was treated with the distinction which 
he merited. He afterwards returned to his own country, 
where he was entrusted with the very highest commands 
by Louis Buonaparte, during his brief reign, and by Na- 
polecm, after Holland had become united to France, in 
1810. He died in 1812, at Fkuis, and his remains restin 
the Pantheon. 

We may remark, in passing, and whilst the very scenes 
through which we were sailing call our attention to the 
flulject, that though, from die nature of the case, ihe 
number of men engaged in any of the great naval battles 
has home no comparison with the number of men who 
have been engaged in the great battles on land, yet the 

* We follow the Engliih authorities in regard to the rnxmbtn, 
Slc,, of the English ahipa engaged in this battle. The account 
which some continental writers have given of this matter is widely 
different, making, in fact, the English fleet to consist of no less 
than 30 ihipe of the line, and about IS frigates. We deem the 
C^glash statement of the nomber of their ahips, men, &c., to be 
more worthy of credit than that to which we have just relKred. 
2» 
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comparatiye destruction of human life has generallj been 
far greater. This will be made clear by the statement of 
the loss, killed and wounded, in a few of the great battles 
of each species of warfare which have occurred in modem 
times. 

In Lord Howe's action with the French, on the 1st of 
June, 1793, there were twenty-six sail of the line engaged, 
carrying 17,000 men. The number of the killed was 
281, and of the wounded, 797 ; total killed and wounded, 
1,078. 

In Lord Bridport's action, on the 23d of June, 1795, 
Ihere were fourteen sail of the line engaged, canying 
10,000 men. The number of the killed was 31, and of 
the wounded, 113 ; total of killed and wounded, 144. 

In Lord St Vincent's action, February 14th, 1797^ 
there were fifteen sail of the line, and 10,000 men. The 
number of the killed was 73, and of the wounded, 227 ; 
total of killed and wounded, 300. 

In Lord Duncan's action, (off Camperdown), October 
11th, 1797, there were sixteen sail, (including two fifties,) 
and 8,000 men. The number of the killed was 191, and 
of the wounded, 560 ; total of killed and wounded, 751. 

In Lord Nelson's battle of the Nile, August 1st, 1798, 
there were fourteen sail, and 8,000 men. The number 
of the killed was 218, and of the wounded, 677 ; total of 
the killed and wounded, 895. 

In Lord Nelson's attack on Copenhagen, Apnl 2d, 
1801, there were eleven sail of the line and five frigates 
engaged, carrying 7,000 men. The number of the killed 
was 234, and of the wounded, 641 ; total of the killed 
and wounded, 875. 

In Lord Nelson's battle of Trafalgar, October 21st, 1805, 
there were tw^ty-seven sail, carrying 17,000 men. The 
number of the killed was 412, and of the wounded 1,112 ; 
total of the killed and wounded, 1,524. 
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In Lord Ezmoudi's attack on Algiers there were five 
sail of the line and five frigates engaged, carrying 5,000 
men : total of the killed and wounded, 818. 

It will be seen that of these eight naval battles, — flie 
most celebrated in the annals of England during the iMt 
fifty years,— ^a number of the killed and wounded in 
Lord Ezmouth's attack upon Algiers was by far the great- 
est in proportion to the number of men engaged ; being in 
&ct but little less than one-sixth. None of the great bat- 
tles on land during the period just alluded to, we appre* 
hend, with the exception of tlmt of Waterloo^ show a de« 
stmcticm equal, in proportion to the number of men en- 
gaged. If we confine ourselves to the number of the 
killed alone, in Nelson's three great naval battles of the 
Nile, Copenhagen and Trafalgar, and compare it with the 
number of the slain in Wellington's three great battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria and Waterloo, we shall find the rela- 
tive mortality to stand thus : 



Nfle, - - 


lto36 


Salamanca, 


lto90* 


Copenhagen, 


lto39 


Vittoria, - 


1 to70 


Traftlgar, - 


lto41 


Waterloo, - 


lto40 



These statements present some interesting facts to our no- 
tice, and show that the loss of life in the naval battles 
which the English have fought with the French, Dutch 
and Spanish, though often quoted to prove the compara- 
tively small loss of that nation in her naval actions, does 
nevertheless exceed that of her greatest engagements on 
land. And yet her loss in the naval battles referred to, 
bears no comparison with that which took place in some 

• This statement has reference solely to the Englith troops who 
were engaged in those battles, and does not include their auxiliaries, 
the Spanishi Portuguese, Hanoverians, Sec. In all these batdes, the 
destruction of life was greatest among the British troops, properly 
■o called ; that is, the troops composed of natives of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
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ei the actioiui of her siiigle frigates with oiin, doringthe 
last war between the two countries. 

But if this subject be interesting, it must be ccnifessed 
alto tKat it is a painful one to every truly benevolent mind. 
War, whether by sea or by land, is so great an evil, and 
so awM a proof of the depravity of our race, that it should 
never be contemplated by a Christian without deep sor- 
row and sincere humiliation for the degradation of man* 
kind. What heart that possesses right feelingiion this sub- 
ject does not earnestly desire, and pray £)r, the coming of 
that day when 

" Peace on earth shall hold her universal sway, 
And poan shall cease his fellow-man to slay/' 

The second day after we left Havre we were still fa- 
vored with fine weather. Our course was along the coast 
of Western Germany. And as the sun was going down 
we approached the island of Heligoland, so well known in 
the period which elapsed from 1804 to 1814, as the centre 
of a vast contraband trade, by which British manufactures 
found their way into Germany by the Elbe, in spite of all 
the attempts of Buonaparte to prevent it, by his celebrated 
commercial restrictions. The island is a poor barren spot, 
and is of no other value than as affording a point (Tappui^ 
if we may so speak, to England in case of a war with the 
continental powers. During the period to which we have 
just referred, her gigantic navy stretched, like a vast cres- 
cent, around the southwestern part of the continent, its left 
horn reaching to the island of Heligoland, and its right ex- 
tending to Malta. 

Heligoland is supposed to be the ancient Hertay one of 
the most sacred seats of Scandinavian idolatry. The ety- 
mology of its name imports that it was emphatically the 
Roly Island. It is about nine English mile's in circum- 
ference, and rises up on almost all sides precipitous from 
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the ocean, and when seen in die distance rawmUef a great 
brick-kiln. It produces 'some oats and barley, bat not 
enough for the consumption of die inhabitants, who are 
about 2,200 in number, and whose occupation is that of 
fisiiing, and of acting as pilots. The English took it from 
&e Danes in 1807, and by the treaty of Kiel, in 1814, 
diey secured its possession for themselves. The peopk 
who inhabit this forlorn island are of Frisian descent, imd 
spesik the old Frisian dialect. They pay no taxes to Eng- 
land, and are permitted to administer their own afiain very 
much according to their own mind. In the summer time, 
mtas little island is a good deal visited by invalids for the 
purpose of sea-bathing, and by the gourmands for the 
abundance and variety of its fish and other marine produc- 
tions. The English have kept very few men here, as a 
garrison, since 1821 ; and in times of war a comparatively 
small number of men could defend it against all the at^ 
tacks which could be made upon it. No island could be 
better situated than it is for the centre of a vast contraband 
commerce, inasmuch as it is equidistant (being about 28 
miles) from the mouths of the Weser, the Elbe and the £jr- 
der, — an advantage which, as has been remarked, was not 
neglected during the period to which we have referred, as 
did well attest the vast xn&gazmeB uf BriliBli culuiuol gyudi, 
here formed for being smugged into the continent as oc- 
casions offered. We will only add, that its light-house is 
of the greatest use to guide vessels, which would enter the 
three important rivers which we have just named. 

Leaving Heligoland far on our left, we turned into the 
wide-mouthed Elbe, and soon drew near to the little city 
of Cuxhaven, with its projecting pier, and its well known 
li^t-faouse, important to us, as the light of day was quite 
withdrawn, and the sky was become deeply overcast. 
This ancient little town stands on the southern bank of the 
Elbe> and with a small adjoining territory of a few square 
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Oennan miles in ezteot, and a population of scxne 6,000 
•oula, belongs to the city, or rather the conunonwealth of 
Hamburg. But Cuzhaven is not the metropolis of tins 
IttQe territory, notwithstanding its harbor, its commerce, 
ill pharos, and above all, its advantages for sea-bathing. 
That honor bekngi to the adjacent city of Ritzeb&ttel, 
which has a pqHiktionof 1,600 souls, or the double of that 
of Cuxhaven. The territoiy or bailiwic of Ritzebuttel 
was obtained by Hambuig, by conquest, in the 14th Ge&' 
tary, and has remained under &• government of that city 
ever since, thou^ distant from it about seventy English 
miles, and wholly divided from it by the intervening ter* 
ritory of the kingdom of Hanover. 

The harbour of Guzhaven is sufficiently capacious and 
entirely safe. Into this port, vessels are ofren compelled 
to put during the tempestuous seasons, when the naviga* 
tion of the North Sea is dangerous. It is here, too, that 
vesKls coming from climates where epidemic diseases pre- 
vail, have to undergo quarantine, in order that such difl> 
eases may not be permitted to ascend to Hamburg and 
other cities in die interior. In fonner times, the quaran- 
tine regulations of this little port were extremely vexa- 
tious* Nor are they even now wholly free from useless 
severity* We are not sine, hc iw cTe g, that the practice 
still exists which once prevailed, of sending vessels which 
were suqtected of having some infectious disease on board, 
up to the coasts of Norway, for the purpose of receiving 
a good airing, or rather a strong ventilation ! 

It is at Guzhaven that the Pilots of the Elbe chiefly 
reside. These men are celebrated, and justly, for their 
skill, their courage, and their enterprise. They may 
be. seen often far out in the North Sea,, looking for ships 
which are approaching the mouth of the Elbe. We are 
happy to learn, that through the influence of a Senator of 
Hamburg who resides in the baiUwic of Ritzebuttel, a 
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iiempenaiee Sockity has been formed amongthe inhfebil* 
VkiMj aad that its influence baa been eminently good. The 
effijrts of two or three excellent paston, too, have exerted, 
and continue to exert, a very aaiutary influence upon Uiif 
litde community. We will only add, in reference to the 
commeree of Guxhaven, that there is a regular line of aail- 
ing packets between it and Harwich in England, and that 
the ateao^boats from Havre and London to Hambuig, al« 
ways touch at this place in going and coming. So that 
there ia no want of life and bualle on its wharves, and 
among its little population. 

After leaving Guxhaven, our steamboat punned its wiy 
up the meandering Elbe, without halting, save for a little 
while at Stade, a town on the southern or Hanoverian side 
of Hhe riyer, where eveiy vessel which passes up or 
down the river is rehired to pay a toll. This tax is 
not great, but it is vexatious ; and in virtue of what ri|^ 
or for whik services rendered to the navigation of this 
river hy the State of Hanover, we have never been abk 
to divine. And yet our Englidi friends, who have ever 
been loudest in thar abuse of the poor kingdom of Deih 
mark for the toll which Ae exacts from vessels which pass 
the Sound at Ekineur, suffered a similar imposition to 
exist at Stade, from the accession of the Elector of Hano* 
ver, OecHge the First, to the throne of their country, until 
the year 1837, notwithstanding that the kingdom of 
Hanover during all that period was an appanage of thor 
crown. We have heard it said that this toll is exacted 
by the Hanoverian government as a compensation for 
keeping up the lights along the river. But although the first 
pvt of the night was very dark, we saw very few li^t-houses 
tbxmghout the entire course of the river from its mouth 
up U> Stade ; perhaps it was because it was sodark ! Now 
we think that it is high time that there was a proper un- 
dentanding on thb subject We have not the sli^test 
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objection that nations which need it, should receive el€e^ 
mosynary assittance. But then we think that they ought 
to receive it in the shape of avowed charity, and not by- 
way of what is little better than downright robbery, 
wlmtever may be the disguises assumed. 

As it was already dark when we left Guxhaven, the 
scenery through which we passed, on our winding way up 
the Elbe, could not be distinctly seen, although we had at 
intervals, and especially towardsthe middle of the night, the 
refulgence of a full-orbed moon, which gave to the expand- 
ed river, its low and meadowy islands, and its gently sleep- 
ing but distant banks, a very soft and agreeable appearance. 
But we remember well how much we were pleased with a 
voyage up this same river on a beautiful day in the month 
o£ May, in the year 1836. On the left hand lay the slop- 
ing green fields of Holstein, — a country appertaining to 
Denmark, with numerous villages, almost all of which are 
adorned with rows of trees, which give them a singularly 
rural and charming appearance in the season of summer. 
On the right hand lay the low plains of Hanover, rising 
gently from the margin of the wide river, and covered with 
foreste, beyond which the steeples of churches and the 
tops of the houses of the villages, which at intervals occur, 
•re seen peering up, and indicating the abodes of man in 
that land of extensive pasturage and numerous herds of 
cattle. Holstein is also abundant in the same species of 
wealth, and its horses enjoy an unrivalled celebrity 
throughout Europe, for their size and strength, and are 
much esteemed for their great weight, and consequent 
momentum, in the cavalry service. The islands, too, of 
Uie river, which are numerous and extensive, and resemble 
insulated prairies or meadows, and which are so character- 
istic of the entire lower course of the Elbe, were covered 
with herds of cattle, feedmg in all directions without re- 
straint So numerous and extensive are these idands, that 
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they cause the river to luive a width in many, or rather in 
most places, below Hamburg, of several miles. In many 
}daces it is divided into so many channels that the main 
one appears insignificant in its width. It is owing to this 
Act that the navigation of this river is difficult and require* 
experienced pilots. The main channel is very serpentine, 
and the principal current consequently pursues a veiy 
meandering course. 

At the early hour of four o'clock, in the morning of 
the third day after leaving Havre, we were on the deck to 
see by the light of day, which had for almost an hour been 
dawning upon us, the scenes through which we were pa»* 
ing in our near approach to Hamburg. And well did they 
reward the sight. Whilst the southern or Hanoverian side 
of the river continued nearly the same in appearance, the 
northem or Danish side had become more bold and strik* 
ing. Indeed we do not know whe^^ any thing moie 
beautifiil can be found than the bank of the Elbe, on that 
aide, for about seven or eight mile^ below Altona. A 
continuous succession of beautif><^ summer residences of 
the wealthy citizens oi Hamb*^ ^^^ Altona^ adonis this 
bank, which slopes down f^^ ^ considerable elevation to 
the water's edge. Nothing could be more refireshing to 
the sight, at this early hopi", when the sun was pouring his 
early, and yet mild, bW glorious effulgence upon the cool 
and dewy fece of ^*»ire, than those charming gardens^ 
filled with greer*^^^^^^^ ^^^ pleasant lawns, bordered 
with the carf=^^^on, the dahlia, the tulip, the rose, and the 
lilac. N^^^^ ^^^^ agreeable than the sweet odoriferous 
^in uplLich were wafted from them. The contrast between 
suci a scene and the unvarying, aqueous one which we 
had been contemplating for two or three days, was most 
striking and enchanting. 

This line of delightful summer mansions is called Blanr 
kmeae. It extends quite up to Altona, at which we were 
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now aiTived, and which is a Danish city, of much beaxity 
and great prosperity, and which has a population, at pro* 
sent, of more than 30,000 souls. Tins city so clo«ely ad- 
joins Hamburg, that they are only separated ftom each 
other by a narrow street, ot rather a sort of ditch, which 
a stranger would think to be almost any thing else than the 
boundary of two cities, which are rivals in trade, and 
which are under wholly different governments. The site 
of Ahona is somewhat remarkable. A row of warehouses 
and shops borders the river, beneath the high bank or coq- 
l&mous bluffj on the sides of which houses rise rapidly 
above each other ; whilst the main part of the city stands 
on the extensive plun which stretches out beyiond and 
ferms a delightM table land, intersected by streets, and 
Covered with well-built houses and fine gardens. 

And now we were fairly arrived off Hamburg itself, and 
caane to anchor aloi^cle of the immense mass of ahipping, 
of all countries, which lay in tiers of some three ot hvtt 
vessels deep, in many placet, along the shore, to thfe ex- 
tent of a mile or a mile Ibicl a half. 

Having collected togethe^^^ luggage and given it into 
file charge of a waterman, and having bid adi^ to onr 
compaaiions of the voyage, as well aslo our worthy French 
captmn, we descended mto a stoall boat, and made our 
way through the crowd of ships, ^e passed what is call- 
ed the Blockhaus^ which is a small h^^8e for a guard-sta- 
tion, on a projecting pier of conaderable u^igth, and which 
forms a part of the entrance into the BinnenHafen or In- 
ner Harbor, and at length landed at what is %aUed the 
Buumhaus (or Wooden House), where is another lAatioa 
of the police. There was no vexatious examination of 
haggage; no demanding and scrutinizmg of passports. 
An officer at the Blockhaus only asked us whether we had 
i&y merchandize, and allowed us to pass on upon our 
rfmply replying in the negative. Another at the Baum- 
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faaus politely asked us, in broken Fn gHali^ for our namei^ 
and the name of the hotel to which we were gobg. 

And thus ended our voyage from Havre to ^Hamburg, a 
distance of 600 miles, and which occupied the short period 
ci 58 hours. No remarkable incidents occurred Our fel- 
low-passengers were a few Germans and French, who were, 
without exception, civil and agreeable in their manners. 
But as they were all merchants, and wholly intent upon 
their favorite pursuits, we could learn but little fix>m them 
save accounts of the state of trade and of stocks. When 
tired of reading and of talking, we had, however, during 
the two fine days which we passed on die voyage, one un* 
£uling source of enjoyment, which consisted in taking our 
seat on &e deck amidst our fellow-passengers, where^ when 
we became fatigued with contemplating the scene throuj^ 
which we were passing — ^the dark and watery plain, the 
almost innumerable white sails which were passing over 
it, and the blue vault of the cloudless firmament above and 
around us — ^we could find amusement in making a philo- 
sophical comparison of the nasal and guttural sounds, with 
which our ears were alternately saluted by our Gallic and 
G^manic companions, as well as in regarding, in the 
same spirit, the curling and ascending volumes of smoke 
which issued fnnn the cigars of the one and the pipes of 
the other. 
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Potition of Hatnburg-^Its hatter— Its canals—Tfae Alster— Description o 
liousei— Their shape, Ae.— Height of the houBe»«-NanownesB of the at 
—Busy aspect of the city— The Exchange— The cellars— Handsome app 
anoe of the people— The costume of the Yierlanders— Of the 8ervaQt*wai 
— Fortifications of Hamburg^Now ahnost leveled down, and forming pi 
sant promenades— Gates— Practice of shutting the gates at sun-down— T( 
-^Want of public Places in Hamburg— The Binnen Alster, and it»beaulll 
promenades— The finest streets in the city— The environs— Parish or suburti 
St. Paul— Parish of St. George— The shores uf the Grosse Alster^the villag 
of Ham. I 

Habibttrg, the most considerable of the Free Cities a 
Germany, is situated on the right, or northern bank of tb 
Elbe, at about 70 miles from its mouth. Its position is if 
north lat. 53^ 34' 32", and east long, (from Greenwich,. 
27S 51'. The Elbe is navigable up to this point for ibc 
largest merchant ships. And without question, this ci^ 
as regards foreign commerce, is the chief gate of northern 
Germany. Less, indeed, than l^erlin,, in point of extent, 
as well as in point of population, and inferior tp it as it 
regards manufactures and institutions for the promotion of 
the arts and sciences, as well as literature in general — ^it 
is, on the other hand, &r superior to that city in the ex- 
tent of its trade, both interior and exterior, and for the 
wealth of its inhabitants. 

Its site,, along the margin of the river, is low, but rises 
very gradually as it recedes. The highest portion of the 
city lies in the west, in the direction of Altona, and is a 
continuation of the elevated bank of the river, or plateau, 
on which that town stands. In the eastern and north- 
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eastern direttion, the dtt^ evidently luet lomewbat, but 
not 60 much as in the western. The variety, however, in 
the sQi&ce of the city is not very great The accompa- 
nying plan will give the -reader a toleably correct idea 
<^ its geneial position, its chief streets and canals, za well 
as the localities of its most important building* and esta- 
blishments. The circuit of the city is stated to be 23,000 
feety or rather less than four English miles. 

A small stream— not deserving the name of a river — 
called the Alster, rises in the sand hills of Hoktein, to the 
north of the city, runs through the middle of it, and faUs 
into the Elbe^ forming, by its ei^anded estuary, as it joins 
that river, what is called the Binnen Haftn, which we 
have already mentioned. This little river, as the Ham* 
burgers term it, just be£>re it enters the city, and inmie- 
diately to the north of it, expands into a considerable lake, 
called Der Grosse Mster. From the lower, or southern 
side of this lake, some portion of its waters pass on each 
hand, mto the wide and deep moat or trench which sur- 
rounds the city proper ] whilst the main body of them 
passes into what is called the Binntn JSUier, which is a 
beautiful sheet of water, lying in the northern part of the 
city, in the shape of a parallelogram, of nearly a quarter 
<^a mile in length, and something less in width. From 
the Binnen Alster, at the south-eastern comer, the stream 
issues in considerable volume, and turns some dofisen laige 
water-wheels, c(»mected with several flour-manufa ct u ri ng 
establishments. In its onward courae, and quite in the 
heart of the city, it sets in motion as many more, con- 
nected with other flour-mills. After this, it finds its way 
to the Elbe, through the Binnen Hafen, as we have akeady 
stated. Whilst on the east, an arm c^theElbe entersthe 
city, and is there divided into a number of canals, which 
take various directions, till they unite, and join the Alster 
at the head c^the Binnen Hafen. We ought to udd, in 
3» 
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order to be as accurate as possible, that the exterior part 
of the Binnen Hafen, or rather the sheet of water which 
lies between it and the middle of the Elbe, is enclosed by 
strong piles of timber, driven endwise down into the bot- 
tom, thus forming a port where ships may lie in safety . 
This is called Rummdhafen, 

Canals intersect the lower part of the city in all direc- 
tions, and many of the stores and large warehouses are 
built upon their banks. In this part of the city, and also 
in that which lies east of the Alster, and which is called 
the Old TowTiy the streets are for the most part narrow 
and crooked 5 whilst many of those in the western, or JVVta 
Town, are much broader, straighter, and altogether more 
pleaEant. 

However useful the canals of Hamburg may be to com- 
merce, they are &r from ad<$iig much either to the beauty 
or the pleasantness of the city. Whilst some of them 
have streets running along their sides, which serve as 
wharves to them, many of them have no such additions to 
increase their convenience or their amenity. Unlike 
those of Amsterdam, which have generally not only a 
street on each side, but also pleasant rows of trees, or like 
those of Venicej which are bordered by the agreeable 
fronts of private houses and even palaces ; the canals of 
Hamburg are lined with the unseemly backs of houses and 
stores, which extend to their very verge, and even rest on 
their side-walls. This gives them a most sombre and dis- 
agreeable aspect, with their dark, stagnant waters lying 
deep beneath the lofty houses which border, and some- 
times, oveiiiang them. , 

The houses of this city are chiefly built of bricks, which 
in many of the streets retain their primitive color, save 
where time has given it a dark brown aspect. Many of 
ihem, however, and especially in the newer and more 
pleasaut jMffts of the city, are stuccoed and painted white, 
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yellow, or lead color* In the older streets, many of 
the houses are made of frames of wood, with the intenre* 
ning spaces filled up with brick, and stuccoed or not as 
the case may be ; a style of building of which (me sees 
much in Northern Germany, and also in soDie parts of 
France. The surfaces of these frames are set even with 
the bricks which fill up the intervening portions ; and 
when they are painted red, or yellow, or black, whilst the 
brick portion of the wall retains its natural color, or has 
been whitewashed, the contrast is striking, and presents a 
picturesque assemblage of squares, parallelograms, trian- 
gles, etc. We will add that most of the houses in this 
city are firom three to four stories high, and some are even 
five. Few comparatively are less than three. In the old 
portion of the city the greater number of the houses are 
five stories high, without counting the cellars and the attics. 
And in this part of the city it is not uncommon to see hous- 
es which are built of frames, and the spaces intervening fill- 
ed up with brick-work, which are not only very high, but 
whose successive stories, as one ascends, project very con- 
siderably over those below, making, in &ct, successive 
ofisets of firom one to two feet ! Such houses have a veiy 
singular appearance, and remind one of the cobb-houses 
which children sometimes build on the same principles. 
They often project very considerably over the streets. 
We have noticed some high houses, and one or two mills, 
in which the fourth and fiflh stories projected some six or 
eight feet at least, over the foundation-story. .One can 
hardly avoid having the thought, when looking at such 
houses, that there is danger that they may become top- 
heavy, and tumble over. The roofi of almost all tne 
houses in Hamburg are covered with tiles, and thus are 
well protected firom fire in that direction. 

In the older parts of the city, the houses generally stand 
with the end to the street, and their gables almost equal 
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those of Rotterdam and other cities in Holland, in tbeij 
scolloped • and otherwise fantastic shapes. The windows 
of the best houses almost invariably connst of nx large 
panes of glass, the frames and sashes of which stand out 
in a line With the wall. Generally the windows are made 
to open like folding doors, the sash being ccmnected with 
the window frames by hinges fbr this purpose. And at 
least one or two of the panes in each window are so at- 
tached by hinges that they may be opened when it is not 
desirable to open the whole, or even the half of the entire 
window. This manner of making windows is ,very difer- 
ent from that which prevails with us ; but it is that which 
one finds throughout all the northern countries of Europe 
«— 4ndeed we may say throughout the entire continent ; it 
certainly is far more convenient than that in which a por- 
tion of the window frame is made to slide up and down. 
As to outer window-shutters, they are almost whcdly un- 
known, not only in Hamburg, but throughout all the north 
of Europe. And persons who walk along the street are 
often not prevented in the day-time, even by a curtain, 
from looking into the rooms and parlors which are on the 
ground-floor. The ladies of this city, but not so general- 
ly as those of Holland, sometimes have, fw their amuse- 
ment and convenience, small looking^lasses, set in iron- 
frames, so placed outside of their window that by means 
of tile reflection, they may perceive who is passing in the 
streets, without being compelled to put their heads out, as 
is .too often done by some not-veiy- well-bred ladies in 
some other countries. Of course they may sit by the win- 
dow sewing, or talking, and at the same time see what is 
'gomg on in the streets to a considerable extent. But as 
we have just remarked, this practice is &r from being so 
general in this city, — ^and the same remark may be made of 
Copenhagen and other cities in the north of the continent, 
I it is in some cities of Holland. In France, and the 
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cities in the southern part of Europe, this custom, we be- 
lieve, is wholly unknown. 

In the oldest parts of the city, and, indeed, in almost every 
part of it, there are many streets which are exceedingly 
narrow, and almost invariably destitute of eyerything 
which resembles a side-walk, or trottoir. But there are 
some streets in the western, as well as in the northeasteiH 
parts of the city, which have considerable width, and 
which have side-walks. In most cases these side-walks 
are narrow, and they are uniformly paved,' like the 
portions of the streets which are for veUcles of all sorts, 
with small round stone, upon which it is, as may be sup- 
posed, very fer from being comfortable to walk. And we 
may mention that a singular practice exists here, which 
renders the side-walks still narrower than they need be^ 
and, in fact, almost useless. It is that of putting several 
steps to the doors of the houses, which often project so far 
on the side-walks as to leave not more fbanafoot or 
eighteen inches for the foot-passenger. And then stone 
posts, with intervening iron chains or bars, run from the 
steps of one house to those of another, and inclose a little 
space for no sort of utility, but which just so much trenches 
on the convenience, or rather the use of the side-walks. 

The streets, too, with few exceptions, are far from being 
kept clean. The narrow ones — and they are the great 
majority — are almost intolerable in the hottest seassn of 
the year, from the vast quantities of dirt and filth which 
are allowed to accumulate in them during the night and 
early morning, and which are not removed as promptly as 
they ought to be. Indeed, we wonder that the yellew 
fever, or some other epidemic, does not take up its per- 
manent abode amoog the Hamburgers. They may 
thank the northern position of their city, as much as any 
other earthly cause, for the immunity which they enjoy. 
Bad, however, as the state of things is in summer, we are 
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told that it is worse, if possible, in winter. For then the 
gutters, or drains— which^ in the small streets, run along 
the middle of the street, and by which whatever of Pithi- 
ness cm slide or roll down into tiiem is floated aS in 
«ummer, when there is water enough for the operation*— 
* bec(»ne filled with the refuse which is thrown into them, 
uand which s(»netmies accumulates into great heaps, and 
•becomes frozen, and almost bids defiance to all efforts to 
remore it. A greater annoyance it would certainly be 
difficult to conceive of. Now, all this is really inexcusa- 
ble. But, if such be the state of the narrow «treet8, the 
wider ones are scarcely less agreeable* For, instead of 
having one drain in their centres, they have two, one on 
each side, along the verge of the side- walks ; and as they 
are almost always filled with dark, filthy currents of 
water, it would seem as if they were intended to bring the 
odours which exhale from them as near as possible to &e 
passenhby, and even to the worthy citizens, as they sit in 
(faeir parlors and stores. Now, all this is intolerable. 
Surely it would not be difficult to have subtenanean 
drains, or sewers, in Hambtu-g, a»is the case in Londte, 
PUladelphia, and so many other of the best regulated 
cities. 

No one can ^nsit Hamburg without being struck with 
the air of business which tiie city every where wears. 
Htadreds of vessels, of all descriptimis, and belonging to 
: almost all nations — ^English, French, Dutch, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Arn^can, &c. — ^lie in tier^ along the 
bank of the river, opposite the city, and the hum of busi- 
'ftess is heard continuaHy among them. Some have just 
arrived $ .others are about leaving ; some are unloading j 
and others are loading. Small boats, managed by skilful 
rowers, are moving about in all directions over the sur&ce 
of the Elbe, which is here, in its main channel, from a 
tiiousand to tweluc^' -hundred feet 'wide/and deep enough 
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jfor laige merchant ships. Seamen, in crowds, are seen 
on the wharf^ or sauntering about the numerous grog-shopt 
which too much abound in all the streets in the vicinity 
o{ the river. Steamboats arrive from London two or three 
times a week, and from Havre once a week, and as often 
depart for those ports. Vast numbers of river and coasting 
craft lie crowded together in the Binnen Hafen, and in 
some of the wider adjoining canals, along whose wharves 
these is an incessant bustle. And if one diould visit the 
Bourse or Exchange at the hour fiom one to two o'clock, 
he will see scane two or three thousand men, merchanli^ 
traders, dealers in stocks, &C., who assemble in that ven»> 
rable temple of Plutus, and transact such business as can be 
transacted in the way of barter or exchange. It is some- 
what amusing to visit tins spot, which is one of the most 
distinguished of all the exchanges on the continent for the 
amount, as well as the variety of business which is annu* 
ally done in it The mere buying and selling of stocks, in 
banks or compani^ or loans, is a small part of the busi- 
ness which is here done. The buying and selling of all 
sorts of articles of trade or commerce here takes place. 
The merchant who has recdved a thousand bushels of 
wheat, or five thousand hides, goes to the exchange to 
sell or barter them; and great is the confiision of language 
which for one or two hours is here heard every day, save 
the Sabfaeth. Babel itself the next morning after the 
woful confusion of tongues had tak^ place, scarcely pee- 
sented more confusion. The rich banker, who moves 
^KMit witb the haughtiness of a prince, is there. The 
more humble dealer in wares is ako there, endeavodig 
to improve his fortxme. The ever-vigilant Ben-Israel is 
there^ ready to drive a good bargain with either, or with 
boO, if a good opportunity should serve. Whilst as to 
language, the noble German, with its rich and deep tone^ 
predominates over the French, the English, or any other 
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dialect of men which dares for a moment to invade the 
premises. 

Even the narrowest streets in the Old City, (and some 
of them are indeed narrow, scarcely allowing a cart to 
pass) are crowded with stores and shops, to enter which, 
we may remark, you must commonly enter the hall or 
entry of the house, and then turn to your right or left, as 
the case may he, into the magaziUj as the French call it, 
which you seek, instead of entering at once by a door 
from the street, as is universally the case with us. Not 
only so, but beneath the stores and shops which occupy 
the first story above the ground, there are, in most of the 
streets, whether more or less narrow, in this part of the 
city, magazines of a somewhat different sort, in what may 
be caileA cellars, or rather basement-stories. These base- 
ment shops are about half below the suftce of the street, 
and are entered by a flight of stone steps. And here one 
meets with all imaginable variety of articles for sale. 
Here is a grocery, with its coffee, its tea, its sugar, &c. ; 
there is a provision-store, with its hams of bacon, its dried 
beef, its dried sausages and tongues, its cheese, and its but- 
ter. A few paces further there is a fruit-store, where all fruits 
from the vicinity are to be seen filling baskets and barrels, 
and with them the orange, the lemon, the pine-apple, and 
the cocoa-nut, from fiir distant lands. Sometimes you 
find-tt shoe-store, sometimes a shoemaker's^shop, and some- 
times shops of o^er trades, in close proximity to an oyster* 
shop, in these subterranean positions. Sometimes the 
son of .^!sculapius places in these regions the magazine 
of his potent medicines, and there concocts, with hia^^c 
skill, the drugs which his art demands. And alas, what 
is far worse, and &f oflener to be found, there too, in 
almost every square, is the shop where diseases, poverty, 
and death, are sold under the shape of brandy, rum, whis- 
ky, gin, wine, and beer ! You caxmot possibly mistake 
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one of these establishments, for, to say nothing of the rows 
of decanters and bottles at the window, and their repie* 
sentation by the painter's art on the pannels of the win- 
dow-shutters and door, or on a vast sign-board which is 
placed over the door, another and most significant emblem 
is certain to catch your eye, and this is nothing more nor 
less than a keg of sufScient dimensions, and well blazoned 
with various colors, which is conspicuously hung out over 
the doors of these dens of Despair, to allure the unstable, 
the unreflecting, the poor, the unhappy, and the inexpe- 
rienced youth to temporal and etemad ruin ! Many of 
these cellars are used as dwelling-places, the store or shop 
occupying the front room. 

The number of the cellars which are occupied either 
as stores or as dwelling-places, or as both at once, is said 
to be about two thousand. They are chiefly to be found 
in the Old Town, which is the lowest part of the city, 
and which is liable to inundations, through the extraordi- 
nary rises in the Elbe, at the time when strong and 
long-continued west and northwest winds prevaO. When 
this calamity takes place there must necessarily occur 
much suflering among the fiunilies which inhabit these 
humble abodes. The greatest inundations which have 
occurred within the memory oi any persons now living 
were those of the 21st of July, 1771, and the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th of December, 1792. In the latter, the water rose 
twenty feet six inches, and caused a vast destruction of 
property and an immense amount of suffering. 

As may be supposed, it is, generally speaking, only the 
poorer classes of people, the artizans, the day-laborers, 
and the more humble traders, who are tenants of these 
damp and unhealthy abodes. Without doubt, ^me of 
them are miserable enough ; though we confess that we 
did not see very striking evidences of it whilst wandering, 
as we often did, for the purpose of observation and inqui- 
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ry, through these narrow streets and alleys. But if any 
one wishes to have something else than the plain, hrief, 
and unvarnished notice of these ahodes, and those who 
occupy them, which we have just given, we commend to 
him the following poetic description of them by M. Mar- 
mier.* " All the houses of this part of the city (the Old 
Town) are high, and space is here measured by the 
weight of gold. From the ground-floor to the garret, the 
merchant has invaded everything. There are his stores, 
his counters : he knows what every foot of the floor which 
he occupies has cost him, and he dreams day and night 
how he may make the most of it. But under the door of 
the first story, another, a subterranean door, is to be seen^ 
which opens only half above the pavement. It is hither 
that the true topers come, in a sweet mystery, to incense 
the god whom they have chosen. A gilded keg, hoisted 
above the window, is the sacred sign before which they 
bow, and heaps of oyster-shells and broken glass announce 

* M. X. Marmier, a talented young Frenchman, wbo spent the 
greater portions of 1836, *37> '38, and *39, in traveling over the 
Scandinavian and other portions of the north, including the FerA 
islands, Iceland and Spitzbcrgen, and who gave to the public 
some very interesting notices of these tours through the pages of 
the Retne de Paris and the Revue des Deux Mondes, These let- 
ters have been since published in two volumes, under the title of 
Lettrei sur le Nord, They are full of French wit, vivacity, 
and imagination. But, as is too much the case with works written 
for journals, the beautiful and striking predominate too much 
over the true. One never becomes tired in reading such a book ; * 
but then we know not what to believe ! We will only add, that 
M. Marmier is a man of most amiable benevolence, who with all 
his exaggeration and his wit, evidently studies to avoid wound, 
ing the feelings of those respecting whom he writes. Since 
his return to France he has continued to write for the Reviews of 
Vans, on various subjects ; and recently he has received the appoint* 
ment of chief librarian in one of the important national libraries 
in that city. 
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on the morrow, to those who pass, what has been the 
sacrifice ! In the cro^s-streets and alleys these subterranean 
abodes are inhabited by workmen &nd the families of the 
common people. And it is sad to see these poor people 
crowded together in these humid retreats, where the salu- 
brious air never penetrates, where their sight never re? 
joices in the rays of the sun. In winter, the torrent 
swollen by the snow inundates them; in the summer 
every passer-by bespatters them with mud ; and the gilded 
carriage which stops at their door deprives them of the 
little light which they have. The unhappy people are 
placed there just as they are in the world. Every edi- 
fice wMch they inhabit presses upon them, as does every 
ladder in social life. The femily of the rich dances over 
their heads; the rich sing in passing before their prison. 
They bend beneath the load of their misery, and they 
endure the noise of every festival, and the echo of every 
burst of joy. They are the Farias of the citizens, the 
Helots of the Republic of Commerce."* 

The appearance of the people, of almost all classes, may 
be pronounced handsome. The blue eye, and the fine 
light complexion, so common, we might almost say uni- 
versal, in Germany, are to be seen here in all classes. In 
no city in Europe, so &r as we can judge, will one see 
finer-looking people. And an uncommonly large propor- 
tion of the men and women whom one meets in the streets 
are really handsome. The style of liviDg among the 
wealthier classes is not inelegant, and in some cases it de- 
serves the epithet of luxurious ; whilst the manners of 
this class evidently have a degree of aristocratic pride and 
hauteur which is not agreeable, and which one would not 
expect to find in persons whose wealth must have afforded 
the means of obtaining the best education. The persons 

* Leifres ntr U Nerd, Tome Premier, pp. 31, 33. 
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of this claM are also charged with a want of hospitality, 
and even civility, towards strangers, which we cannot be- 
lieve to be merited by them taken as a body. On the c<xi- 
traiy, we think that though the higher classes of this ciiy 
may be somewhat reserved in their manners, and slow in 
receiving strangers to their houses and to their confidence, 
they are nevertheless not wanting in the duties of even an 
elegant and liberal hospitality, when a proper oppcotunity 
presents itself. 

The dress of the Hamburgers of the middle and higher 
classet does not differ from that of the people of London 
and Paris, or any other city in which the civilization of 
Western Europe prevails. But it is otherwise with the 
lower classes, and especially with the peasants, or fiumens 
from the vicinity, who daily visit Hambuig, to supply its 
markets with vegetables, meat, milk, &c. Amongst these, 
{he most remarkable b that of the people called VUrland- 
erSj or the inhabitants of Vierland, a district of countiy 
along the Elbe, from five to ten miles above Hamburg, 
and on the same side of the river. This district of country 
forms a portion of the territory which is under the joint 
government of Hamburg and Lobeck. It has derived its 
name from the fact that it was originally divided into four 
parishes 5 and hence it was called Vierl&nde, or Four 
Lands, or Parishes. The people who inhabit this entire 
district are of Flemish origin. Their ancestors fled from 
Flanders to this place, for the sake of their Protestant Mth, 
in the 16th century. The descendants of those pioua 
people have occupied that country ever since, preserving 
their peculiar costume, as well as their Protestant faith, 
almost intact. They are said to be, in general, a very vir- 
tuous people, industriously cultivating their grounds, living 
peaceably in their little villages, enjoying good schools and 
the instruction of pastors who are mostly evangelical and 
faithful. It is firom that district that Hambuig is chiefly 
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supplied with yegetables, milk and fruits. And every 
morning, save that of the Sabbath, at an early hour, you 
may see numbers of these people, especially the young of 
both sexes, marching alcmg the streets with immense bur- 
dens, in the shape of baskets of fruit and vegetables, or pails 
of milk, suspended by cords from each end of a piece of 
timber about three feet IcHig, and of the thickness of one's 
sum, which rests on the shoulders, and is so flattened and 
scolloped out as to fit well the back of the neck. In this 
position, if the person who carries the load stoop a little, it 
lies fast, and allows the carrier to employ his or her Jiands 
to steady the cord or chain on each side, from which some 
three or four baskets of fruit and vegetables, or a huge 
bucket of milk, is suspended. It is almost incredible what 
burdens these persons, the majority of whom are young 
women, can in this manner cany. They do not appear 
to be a very large race ; but their ruddy and cheerful 
countenances show that though their life is a laborious one, 
it is not so un&vorabie to health as it might seem at first 
sight, and that they are contented with it. And what is 
beyoQd all praise, tiieir honesty and virtue are proveibial. 
Their costume is peculiar. The men wear broad-brim- 
med black hats: and collarless coats of loose, round-about 
riiape, vrith a thick row of bullet buttons on one side, and 
a thickly set row of button-holes oa the other : a rimilar 
but short row adorns the lower extremities of the 
sleeves. Their vests or waistcoats are generally red, and 
have a thickly-set row of bullet-shaped buttons in front 
They have small-clothes or breeches, of large dimensions^ 
which are united to their vests by huge silver or phUed 
buttons, somewhat larger in size than one of our dollars, and 
are withal adorned on each side, about the place where we 
have pockets usually, with a row of round silver buttons. 
They wear long black or mixed stockings, when the wea- 
ther 18 cool,— ^en none at all in the summer, — and shoes 
4* 
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with goodly buckled o^ silver, or some other metaL A 
purple or other-colored cravat, tied closely to the neck, 
completes the attire of a Vierlander gentleman. 

As to the women, their dress has a considerable degree of 
variety, but. may be described in a general manner. It 
consists ordinavily of shoes with large buckles, long blue or 
black stockings, uncommonly short petticoats of a darkish 
color, and a still shorter upper garment, which we have 
heard called a short-gown^ in the days of our boyhood — 
we do not know what it is called in the modem nomen- 
clature — ^which fits very closely around the body, and 
opens in the bosom, so as to expose a nice pink, or red- 
and-white handkerchief which covers the neck and shoul- 
ders ; and finally a cap with a white fringe in front and a 
black crown, surmounted by a straw hat or bonnet, which 
sometimes has no crown at all, or not more than an inch 
in height, and which lies on the head in shape lik^e some 
pie-di^es which we have seen, and of course is secured in 
its place by a band which passes under the chin. But 
when the Vierl^nder girl puts on her Sunday clothes, or 
appears in the street as a seller of flowers, her attire is 
more gaudy. She then has nice low shoes, with a red 
band across the Instep, white stockings, a prettily bordered 
blue apron over her brown or other colored petticoat, a 
spencer or boddice, red behind and green before, with 
short and full white sleeves, and so opening as to show a 
beautifully ornamented sort of breast-plate in front \ a red 
handkerchief around the neck, and a straw bonnet of the 
most remarkable shape, being like nothing so much in the 
world as a tin milk-pan, which might hold a gallon or two» 
turned bottom upwards, and placed on the top of the head. 

We may add, before we pass fix)m the subject of cos- 
tumes, that a stranger cannot avoid being struck with the 
appearance of the servant girls in Hamburg. They dress 
with neatness and propriety, wear caps, and almost uni- 
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▼ersaify dress in such a way as 'to l^ave their arms expos- 
ed up to the' shoulder,* in aU kinds of weather, which ftct, 
together with hard lahor, girea them not only a brawny 
form, hut a red color, which vies in point of depth with 
that of their ruddy and rotund faces. You meet them at 
all hours in the streets, hastening, with a quickness which 
is characteristic of the industry of the German women, to 
perform some errand, and often carrying under one arm 
a little narrow box, apparently about two feet in 
length, which is covered commonly with a red shawl. It 
is in this way, especially, that they carry eatables, and 
things which they do not wish to expose to the gaze of 
every body. We do not know that we have seen any- 
thing exactly like this mode of carrying thingd about, any 
where else. We should doubtless become reconciled to it 
in time ; but we confess that we never saw one of tbeK 
servant maids pass by us, with this concealed and mysteri- 
ous-loddng affair under her arm, vrithout having it instan- 
taneously associated in our mind with the coffin of a child, 
to which it bears no little resemblance in shape. Of 
course the association caonot be pleasant. A moment's 
reflection dispels the illusion ; but back it will come, as 
often as the apparition which causes it passes before our 
eyes. We only mention it as an instance of the in- 
fluence of the association of ideas on one's feelings. 

The time has been, when Hamburg was extremely well 
fortified. An immense rampart, with bastions at suitable 
p<Hnts, surrounded the city, and rendered it exceedingly 
well protected on the land side. This rampart consistal 
of a vast embankment of earth, elevated to a great height, 
and made so wide that it was impregnable to cannon-balls. 
This embankment must have cost a vast deal of labor. It 
ran from the river below, around in the shape of a seg- 
ment of circle greater than a semi-circle, until it ended at 
the river ^bove, a circuit in length of more than three 
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English miles.' Outride of the rampart, there was a ditch 
ot great width and depth, and filled partially with water^ 
which it received firom the Gosse Alster, the southern ex- 
tremity oi wluch sheet of water £>rmed even a part of the 
line of defence. But the removal of the old fortifications 
was commenced in 1804, and the great works erected by 
the French in 1807-14, have been, demolished. The 
rampart has been partially levelled down, and convert- 
ed into a most delightfod promenade, where the citi- 
zens assemble in great numben, when the weather is 
fine. No one, who has not seen Una rampart, will be 
likely to have a correct idea of its extent* Levelled down 
as it is, it still has a very considerable height, especially 
where the bastions occurred, and indeed every where, except 
where it is traversed by the roads which lead out of the city. 
At these points it has been levelled down to allow free in- 
gress and egress* The surface of the rampart is laid out 
in gravelled walks, and fine grass-plats, bordered with 
flowers, and adorned with forest trees which give a very 
pleasant shade in the hot weather of summer. So wide is 
the ditch or moat which lies outside of this rampaiH, that 
it actually resembles a small and sluggish river, or at least 
a good-sized creek, whose banks slope gracefuUy down to 
the water's edge, and are covered with a green-sward. 
The whole appearance of these fortifications, even in their 
comparatively dilapidated state, indicates that they must, 
when in their perfect condition, have been uncommonly 
strong. In fact, they were capable of resisting almost any 
force which could be brought against the place when Da- 
voust, Prince of Eckmuhl, commanded the French forces 
here in 1813, and prepared to defend, the place against 
the combined armies of the Prussians, the Russians and 
the Swedes. In 1810, Bonaparte added this city to his 
vast dominion, and made it the most northern city of his 
empire, as Genoa was his most southern, or southeastern. 
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Bat these ramparts are now appropriated to a more agree* 
able use, and &r distant may the time be, when they shall 
be re-bailt, and devoted to their pristine use ! On the 
ccmtrary, it would seem as if &e rampart ought to be 
completely removed and the ditch filled up, to make way 
fat a greater extensicm of the city, which is, at present, 
hemmed in and ccxifined, so that every foot of ground 
which is fit to be built upon is already occupied. 

There are three great gates through which one may enter 
Hamburg on the land side. One of these is on the west 
side, towards AJtona, and is called the JUtanathar ; 
another on the north, and is called the Damnuhor ; and 
the third is on the northeast, and is called the SteintAar. 
It is through this gate that the road passes, which leads to 
the very pleasant village of Ham, as w^ as Lubeck and* 
BerHn. Besides these three principal gates, there are two 
others, which are smaller, and not so much used. One is 
on the eastern side of the city, immediately on the mar- 
gin of the Elbe, and is called the Deichthar. The other 
is on the eastern margin of the Orosse Alster, and is call- 
ed the FerdinaTides'thor. It is much used by those who 
go out to the suburb of St. George, which lies beyond the 
rampart, on the northeastern side of the city. 

And here we may mention that a singular practice exists 
in this city, and one which is not a little annoying to stran- 
gers, viz. ; that of shutting the gates, or considering them as 
shut, at the going down of the sun. The bells of some 
of the churches are rung for a few minutes previously, 
to announce that the gates are going to be shut. This 
signal being heard, all who are out of the city hasten to 
enter it before the bells eease to ring, and those who are 
in the city and desire to quit it, hasten to get out of it be- 
fore the signal ceases. For afier that moment every one 
who passes the gates, either coming in or going out, must 
pay a toll, which is so graduated that it is increased rapid- 
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ly for every additional two hours. If we remember right- 
ly, it is two skillings, or about four cents of our money, 
from sun down till eight oVIock ; four skillings from 
eight till ten ; and six skillings from ten till midnight, for 
a person on foot. For carriages it is of course much 
more. The revenue which the city derives from this 
species of taxation, amounts, we are assured, to 100,000 
marks-courant, or more than $30,000. It is said that 
it was the French who first conceived this method of rais- 
ing funds, when they had possession of the city, and put 
the conception in practice. It is very likely, for they are 
an ingenious people, and none have ever shown them- 
selves more expert robbers, when they have had an op- 
portunity ; a hctt to the truth of which not a few nations 
• on the continent which have succumbed for a longer or 
shorter period, to their victorious arms, can well testify. 

Hamburg has scarcely any spot within the walls which 
deserves the name of a Place^ or, as we commonly say, an 
open square,* There is, indeed, inunediately in front of 
each of the principal gates, within as well as without, a 

* We need exceedingly ia onr kngoage some word which would 
corref pond to the French Place, the Italian Piazza, and the German 
^latz; which signifj an open space of ground, without the slightest 
reference either to its extent, or to its shape. Oor word Square 
does not express it; for the very term properly designates one sort 
of shape, and is therefore often inapplicable, unless we adjoin to it 
some such explanatory qualification as an Irish friend of ours ia 
Philadelphia is in the habit of doing, when he speaks of the round 
Square which he says exists somewhere in that city. Besides, the 
word Square is more commonly applied to a rectangular piece of 
ground which is covered with houses, and is synonymous with the 
word Block. We see no better way, therefore, than to employ the 
word Place, in the sense in which the French do ; and we shall 
accordingly do so throughout this work, only premising, further, 
that it will be commenced with a capital letter when used in this 
tense, and accompanied or not, as circumstances may require, with 
any qualifying word. 



considerable space of ground which is called, we believe, 
a Fhaz ; but is no way worthy of fecial notice. But 
although the citizens have no public places or gardens 
within the city walls to serve as promenades, they are not 
without resources. On all sides, except that which the 
river washes, they have the rampart, with its beautiful 
walks, its over-shadowing trees, and its refreshing grass- 
plats, and flowery borders. And, above all, they have the 
Binnen Alster — ^which is certainly the most beautiful sheet 
of water which we have ever seen lying within the walls 
of a city ; and which, in &ct, considering the position of 
the suburbs, is almost in the centre of Hamburg. Oh the 
north side of this sweet lake, lies the broad rampart, 
adorned with rows of trees, and intersected, near the north- 
western comer, by a short canal and a dra^l^dge, uniting < 
the Binnen Ulster with the Graase Ulster. A wind-mill 
stands near to this drawbridge, and ought not to be for- 
gotten, for it adds not a little to the picturesqueness of the 
scene, when its huge arms or wings are in motion, beating 
about amidst some sparsely planted pojdars, which stand 
hard by. The rampart is here, as elsewhere, laid out in 
handsome walks. On the western and southern sides, 
run beautiful gravelled walks, between several parallel . 
rows of linden trees, and between the margin of the lake 
and the J^eue Jungfemstieg^ and the Jungferjutieg, 
which border those sides of the Binnen Alster, or the 
JiUter^ as the citizens more commonly and conveniently 
term it. Nothing of the kind can be more pleasant than 
these charming walks. Benches occur at intervals, for the 
repose of the aged, or the weary. On the southern side, 
and quite in the water, or rather on it, stand two neat 
wo3den buildings, in which the loungers and the smokers 
assemble, and drink cc^ee, or beer, or brandy, just as suits 
their taste, and smoke segars. During the latter opera- 
tion, they either read a newspaper within the establish- 
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ment, or taking a seat without it, they spend their time in 
staring at the ladies who are passing hj. It is to he hoped, 
however, that these coflTee-houses, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, nuisances, will he hefore long removed ; for they ob- 
struct the view, and are of no sort of utility, inasmuch as 
the drinkers and smokers can find all their enjoyments at 
the hotels or coffee-houses on the opposite side of the 
street, where stand the splendid caravanseraa entitled the 
H(ad RusstBy Stadt Petersburg^ Belvidere^ &c., where, if 
a man have money enough, he need not fail to live well. 
To these beautiful walks the Hamburgers, both the 
worthy and the unworthy, resort, when the sun, fetigued 
by his long course in the sultry season of summer, haft 
retired to his western bed — if we may speak a little aft«p 
the oriental fashion — ^and there promenade, gossip, and eat 
ice cream with the ladies, and smoke ; every one pleasing 
hhnself as well as he knows how. In this way the sweet 
hour of twilight passes away ; nor do they retire until ten 
or eleven o'clock. Meanwhile the scene is illumined by 
hundreds of lamps lighted up on three sides of the Alster, 
and which shine most beautifully among the linden trees^ 
and render these walks really enchanting. Crowds of 
gentlemen and ladies meet, salute each other, and pass and 
repass. The kippressed whisper, or the more audible 
conversation, is heard in every direction, interrupted at no 
unfrequent intervals by the loud and boisterous laughter 
which issues from the above-mentioned coffee-houses, or 
from the hotels, the oyster-cellars, and beer-shops across 
the street. All faces are jocund. The cares of the day 
are talked, or drunk, or smoked away ; and at a late hour, 
the merchant, the mechanic, and the idler, ^ixh their 
feminine accompaniments, if they have any, retire to rest, 
not without thought of the morrow's toils, and of the 
wonted enjoyment which is to follow. In the chilly 
autumn, the dreary winter, and the early spring, the lovers 
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of pleasure desert these ^valks, and seek amuseinent in the 
ball, or the theatre, or the concert; whilst the nuve 
serious seiek happiness where it is quite as likely to be 
found, in the bosom of their families, around the genial 
fireside, in pleasant conyerse, in useful books, or in the 
sweet strains of domestic music. 

Nor are the walks along the banks of the Binnen Alster 
leas agreeable, when the sun is in the meridian, or when 
he is declining in his course. Even at these hours, espe- 
ciallj during the hottest portions of the year, they are 
much frequented as places of fashionable promenade. At 
such times, every thing about these walks looks cool and 
refireshing. A few {deasure-boats spread their white sails 
to the gentle breeze, and pursue their course over the 
lake, or rest at anchor, their lifeless canvass flapping 
around the tiny mast. The beautiful swans which live 
oa its bosom, make their gentle way from shore to shq^, 
or rest together in some comer, overshadowed by the lin- 
dens which stand on the verge. But in winter all is dreary 
here. One unb^en sheet of ice covers the Alster, and 
men and boys find amusement in skating, or other exer- 
cises <Hi the glassy platform. 

Before we quit this delightful spot, we must say, that it 
would add greatly to the beauty of it, if the eastern side 
of it were adorned with walks, as the other three sides are. 
This would require the removal of a long row of houses^ 
whose backs stand towards the Alster, and which — though 
some of them have small gardens attached to them — are 
far fix>m being agreeable, when contrasted with the shaded 
promenades, and, as it respects two of them, the fine rows 
of liouses which stand beyond them, which adorn the 
other three sides. 

Some of the best streets of Haqaburg commence at 
the Binnen Alster. One of these is a continuation of the 
Jungfemstieg, towards the east ; another runs at right angles 
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from that street towards the south, and is called the Muef 
WalL It is the street where there are many of the finest 
shops or stores of Hamburg, and has been cdled the Bond 
street of the city, in allusion to the fiimous street of that 
name in London. Whilst on the west there runs, at right 
angles to the Alster, a street called the Esplanade^ which 
is bordered, on each side, by a row of high dwelling-hous- 
es, uniform in size and appearuice, and all stuccoed and 
painted white. It is the finest street in the city. 

But however confined the city of Hamburg proper is, 
and destitute of extensive Places or gardens, to serve as 
public promenades, it is not wanting in fine environs. On 
the west lies a plain of irpegular shape, called the Hetlu 
gengeist Feldj (Field of the Holy Ghost,) which is nnen- 
closed, and is appropriated to the use of graziers jfor their 
cattle. Here, too, military reviews take place. In the 
neigbborhood of this common there are many very pleasant 
residences, occupied chiefly by merchants, whose business 
confines them to their counting-houses during the day, but 
who spend the nights with their &milies, in these very 
pleasant abodes, without the waUs. There are several 
places of amusement for the people also in this vicinity, at 
one of which a friend of ours informs us he saw a large 
number of people enjoying a theatrical representation one 
summer^i afternoon. It was, in ^t, a sort of primitive 
theatre, being only an enclosure open above, and filled 
with seats, where, whilst the actors were performing on a 
stage on one side of the area, the ladies sat knitting whilst 
looking on, and the gentlemen enjoying their pipes and 
their mugs of beer. This is certainly a method of finding 
amusement which has at least the- appearance of industry, 
so &r as the ladies are concerned, to plead in its favor. 
The Hamburgers who thus strive to blend economy 
with amusement, are not farfix)m being equal in ingenuity 
to some people in Rorence, who take places in certain 
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^eatres of that city, during the winter season, and occnpj 
them every night, from dark until ten or deven o'clock, lor 
the purpose of avoiding the expense of fuel at home. 

Between Hamhui:g and Altona lies the very pleaaant 
and wide-spreading suburb of St Paul, which is a moit 
agreeable quarter for a residence both summer ^nd winter* 

Immediately north of the city and along the western 
shore of the Grosse Alstec, are many very beautiful coun- 
try seats. Pleasant hours have we spent, once and again, 
at -the residence of Mr. D*****, and of Mr. W*****, the 
former a wealthy German gentleman, who has a •chaining 
seat on the very border of that fine sheet of water ; the 
latter is an Englishman, whose residence is at some dis- 
tance fi:om the lake, in the midst of the highly cultivated 
and ^rden-like plain which stretches out in that direction. 

North-eastward of the city, and immediately east of the 
Grosse Alster, lies the large and handsome suburb of fSL 
George, in which are some v^ry pleasant streets — ^many of 
them, however, not so well paved as they should be — 
and which are occupied by an industrious and respectable 
population. Beyond the suburb of St. George, there is an 
fldmost continuous village, along the road which leads to 
Berlin, for the distance of three English miles. At Hoi 
point is the very agreeable village of Ham, winch is the 
spot where the foundation of a town in these parts was 
first made, and from which Hamburg derives its name. 
There are many pleasant country-seats in this village, one 
df which is occupied by our good and distinguished friend 
Mr. S*****, one of the Syndics of Hamburg, a gentieman 
of fortune and of letters, whose reputation extends far be- 
yond the Republic in which he holds so important an 
office, and who is beloved by all who have the Measure- of 
knowing him. 
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Bat few fiae public buildings in Hamburg— The Old Exchange— The BanlL and 
eoirmey of the dty— Charehes— Want of plaees of worship— Low oCale af 
wtH^Mt—A flue motlo— Great BL Michael's— View fh>A one of its tower*- 
Humane eetabliBbments— Orphan House— The Allium— The Hospital of the 
Holy Ghost— The General Infirmary or Kraiiltenbaus— St. Job^s Hospittf — 
Ike OoDTentr-Prisons— Almshouses, etc.— Literary establishments— Pxliiivy 
schools— The gymnasium— The Johanneum— its history— Other sehooia and 
seientlile institatioiis-^The book-trade— The press— TIm Censorships 

Th£ke are bat few public buildingii of any note in Httn- 
biag* As in most other free govemments, the inhabitants 
of this Republic — if republic it may be called — ^have pre^ 
ferted the useful to the ornamental, in the construction of 
their public edifices. There is no want of a due study of 
those things which promote comfort, convenience and inr 
dividual enjoyment, and thb is di^hyed in a thousand 
ways ; but those objects in which utili^ to the masses^ ^or 
wlmt is the same thing in this case, to every individual, di^ 
rectly or indirectly, is not apparent, receive but little en«> 
cmuagement and aid from the resources of the common^ 
wealth. Individuals there are, who are lovers of the fine 
arts, and who do somethmg to encourage them, but the 
number of such is not great. Hamburg is emphatically a 
commercial city« Trade, under almost every variety of 
fijcm, interests all, and occupies all ; and inasmuch as it is 
wholly free from all restrictions, there is, as might be sop- 
posed, a vast competition. Consequently, large profits are 
out of the question ; and ^at fortunes are not the result 
of few years' speculation, but the firuit of long and patient 



bibuitiy, united with the meet pmdent economy. This 
fact constitutes the true key which opens to us the myste- 
riesy if we may so speak, of the character of the inhabitants 
of this city, as displayed both in their individual and in 
their pubHc life. 

The Old Exchange stands almost in the centre of the 
city, and within the limits of the Old Town, as it is call- 
ed. It is approached by narrow and dark streets, from all 
directions. It is a long wooden building, of two stories, 
theupper one of which rests on pillars. It resemUes a 
great shed mote than anything else. Here, in the lower 
or open story of this building, and in the court on its 
nortbem side, and even in the adjoining streets, you may 
see a vast crowd of men every day except the Sabbatli| 
from 12 till 2, which are the hours of business. Consi- 
dering the great amount of business which ii done here, it 
is w<Niderful that the merchants of Hamburg have so kiig 
endured this miserable edifice. We are inclined to think 
thatit is the shabbiest Exchange in the world. But we 
ought to add that at the moment in which we write these 
lines, a New Exchange — such a one as is worthy xf[ the 
dty — ^is approaching a state of completion. It stands at 
some distance from the dd, but in the same quarter. 

Hud by the Old Exchange is the Rathhaus, or Senate 
House, which is the seat of the civil government of the 
city. It is a building convenient for the purposeefor which 
it was erected, but has nothing showy about it, nor ia it 
worthy of a particular description. * 

The Bank is a plain, substantial building, but a few 
paces distant from the Senate House, and the Old Ex- 
change. There is nothing in the architecture which de- 
serves notice. But the principles upon which its financial 
operations are conducted, are remarkable, and wholly 
unknown among us, as principles of banking. A brief 
account of diem ntmy not be unintereeting. 
5* 
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If we are not mistaken, the Bank of Hamborg m tfce 
third, in the order of time, of all the banking inetitiidona 
in the world. The first was the Bank of Venice, whieh 
was established in 1171, daring the crusades, and for the 
promotion of those memorable expeditions. It was a 
bank of deposit only, and strictly a pnblic bank, as the 
government became responsible for the amounts deposited, 
and the whole capital was in fact a pnblic loan, the fonds 
of the bank being made use of by the government. At 
first, the amoants deposited in this bank were not with* 
drawn, but remained to the credit of the depositor, and 
this eredit might be transferred by him to another person, 
instead of paying the money. Subse<piently, however, 
the deposits were allowed to be withdrawn, when desired) 
for the convenience of travelers, and to make distant pay- 
mei^ and in cases where a mere transfer of credit wouM 
not answer the purpose. The Bank of Venice continued 
in existence until the dissolution of the Bepablk in 1798. 

The next bank established' was that of Amsterdam, in 
1609. This bank was established to remove the vexa- 
tions to which the circulating medium was exposedt from 
the &ct that the Jews and others fell into the practice ^ 
clipping the gold etoA silver coins, and carried this so fiur 
that these coins ceased to>have the convenience of coins. 
The bank, when established^.received the coins attheir 
true weight, and gave a credit for them, and this credit 
was, as in the case of the Bai|k of Venice, transferable. 
The deposits remained in the vaults of the bank, and cer- 
tificates of credit circulated. A small per centage was 
charged on transactions, and which was more than suffi- 
cient to sustain the expenses of the establishment. 

The Bank^of Hamburg was established in 1619, and 
consequently ten years after that of Amsterdam. Like 
thai institution, it is merely a bank of deposit and trans- 
fer : it neither noakes loans nor 'circulates bilU But it 
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difiers from the Bank of Amsterdam in this reqMCt, thm 
the deposits, which must he in coin or in bullion, may be 
diawn out The bank has, therefore, no fixed capital. 
There 18 nothing to prevent the total withdrawment of its 
fonds, if the depositors are disposed to call for them. The 
depoaits are almost wholly in silver bullion^and are 
transferred in business, from one person to another, as the 
exigencies of tiade may require ; or are withdrawn when 
the bdder chooses. The expenses of the establishment 
are defrayed by the charge €i a certain rate per page of 
the transfers recorded tn the bank-book to eyery depos- 
itor. The institution is managed by five directors, who 
are chosen annually by the whole body of such citizens as 
have a right to vote for municipal officers. They receive 
Xio salary, and are sworn never to reveal the amount which 
the Bank'has in its vaults, nor how much any iodividual has 
IB deposit When a transfer ia made, or is proposed to 
be made, they are bound simply to state to the person 
to whom the transfer is to be made, iqpon his inquiry, 
whether the person who proposes to make the transfer, 
has funds to the amount of the proposed transfinr. 

It will be at once perceived that this bank does noth- 
ing in the way of furnishing a circtdkting medium. Nor 
does it augment the facilities of obtaining money on loan. 
All loans are, therdbre, made by private houses, dther as> 
soeiaied in business, or acting indivi<hiaUy. As to the 
amcyont of capittl, or rather of the precious metals, almost 
an of which is silver, whkdh it may at present have in its 
vaults, no one out of the Direction knows with certainty. 
It fluctuates from week to week, or rather from day to 
day. We have heard it estimated at from ten to fifteen 
ndlliotts cioQT doUars ; but we have some reason to be* 
lieve that it usually exceeds twenty millions. This bank 
was plundered by Marshal Davoust in 1813, when be 
commanded at Hamburg, and the sum which he took 
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added*to what he obtabed from the dtizenfl, wai w&atmM 
oppartimely to Napoleon, then at Dresdeiiy 4it a time 
when he itood in the greatest seed of financial aid. We 
do not know the precise amount which he iock ; but il it 
be true, as asserted, that 38 per ceai on the amount takeA 
was repaid by France at the restoraticm of the Bourbqns, 
ash was stipulated by the treaty of Vienna should be d<me, 
then the sum exceeded twenty-five millions pf dollars, for 
by the decision of that treaty, between sixty and seventy 
millions of finncs were to be refunded to the city of Ham^ • 
burg, of which fifty millions, or something less thm i&i 
millions of dollars, were to be paid to the Bank alone. 

We would only remark, before we quit this subject, 
that the currency of Hamburg is not a little perplexing 4o 
a stranger. The most common silver coin is one that ia 
called zwMfittelfj (two-thirds,) being ^ual to two-thirda 
of the old dollar of the German Empire. There isa onaH 
copper coin, cHled a skiUingj which is w<«th about 
one and three-fourths of our cents. There are also pieces 
of two, four, six, and eight skillings. Thirty-one skillings 
make one zittidrittel. There are alao two denominatkms 
of money which do not exist as actual coins ; one is the 
mark-currentj and th^ other the mark-banco ; the former 
of which is equal to 16 skillings, or about 28 cents, and 
the latter about 42. Prussian dollars, also, both silver and 
paper, as well as the gold coins of that kingdom, and those 
of Holland, France, and England, together witii the Danish 
species dollar, circulate at Hamburg. 

CHURCHES. 

No one can make himself well acquainted with the city 
of Hamburg, without being struck with the fewness of 
the churches.* Within the walls there are five Parish 

* Thft^ clerical drMs of the pastars of the Lutheran and Reformed 
c^orebes in this city consists of the gown and bands, sudi as Episco- 
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ehuidbes, lA of the Lutherui denominatkn. Of tlieae, 
four— St Peter's, St NichoW, St James', and St Guthe- 
me'a-^-are in the Old Town ; whilst only one, Great St 
Michadl's, is in the New Town. l%ese parishes, whicli 
are the hases (^ the civil government, as we shall see 
hefeaHer, are laige, and what is more, ezceedin^^y m^ 
eqnid. Great St Michael's, for iutanee, inclndes neaify 
ene half c^ the city. Outside of the waUs there are tWK» 
large parish churches, viz. : St. Paul's, in the soborb of 
St Pftul, and Trinity, in St. George's. Besides the ive 
psviah churdies within the walls, tiiere is also one GenMUi 
Reformed church, one Roman Catholic church, one Cbt^ 
pel, (St. G^rude's,) and also chapels in the Orphan* 
ho«se, Wock-houae, Poor-ho«ise, and House of Govrtction. 
There are also chapek or oratmes, for worship^ in the 
Oeneral Infirmaiy, the Hospital of the Holy Ghost, and 
tile Asylum. There are several synagogues fiv the Jews, 
who are about seven tiiousand in number. The FVeadi 
Frotestonts have also a diurch or chi^l, and a regukar 
pastor. And ih^e are no less than three* chapds for the 
Ro^h, one of which is Episcopal, for the adherenta of 
&e Establi^ed Church of England, which is partially sup- 
ported %y the British Government, and portly by voli» 
iary contributk>ns4 another for English Dissenters and 
seuaen, which i« supported by voluntary contribntioDt; 
and a third for those <^the Methodist denominatian. The 
first and last named are much less numerously attended 
than the second, which stands on the margin of the river, 

pal miiiisters and florae others wear with ns. In addition to Aia, 
thej wear a raff, or coUar, made of soToial layera of crimped kwa» 
making a tbickneas of an inch or more. This article of their dveia 
gives them a most singular appearance. Their heads seem, in fact, 
io be resting on a white dish of great thickness. Antiquity, as well 
as noTctlty, may make one ridieidoiu; and when it does, it is time 
Ihalitahonklbei 
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in the very centre of ihe population most occupied ia 
nautical afiaira. We ought to add, that of late yean there 
has been an attempt made to establish a Baptist Church 
among the native population. This has encountered not 
a little opposition torn some of the city auth<nities, insti« 
gated, perhaps, by other persons. In fact, at erne time, 
this opposition took the form of a violent p^secution— « 
persecution disgraceful to the city, and especially to the 
promoters of it 

It thus appears, that the number of places in which reli- 
gious worship is held in Hamburg is not inconsiderable. 
But excepting the five Parish churches, and those of the 
German Reformed and the Roman Catholics, witlun the 
city proper, and the two which are in the suburbs, they 
are all small, and almost insignificant as to the number 
of persons whom they will hold. Few of them will con- 
tain more than five hundred, and most of them not mare 
than two hundred, or two hundred and fifty persons. And 
including all the churches, chapels, &c., in the city and 
in the suburbs, there is not room enougK-for fifly thousand 
people, out of the one hundred and forty thousand who in- 
habit the city and suburbs. Indeed, we are persuaded 
that even this estimate is by far too fitvorable. _ The popu- 
lation of Hambuig, we need hardly sa|r, is, with the ex- 
ception of about seven thousand Jews, and half as many 
Roman Catholics, wholly Protestant. 

We are sorry to add,, that we have reason to believe 
that the state- of religion in this city is very 4eplo]:ahle. 
The time was when it was far otherwise. At the Refor- 
mation, Hamburg, almost entire, embraced the doctrines 
of Luther and M elancthon. And in the renovation of the 
constitution which then took place, the Government be- 
came emphatically religio-political, and has remained so 
ever ginpe. The Church and State became incorporated 
with each other, as we shall see in theaext chaptei^ in a 
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Aiaimer exceedingly prejudicial' to boUi^ For a Icmg time, 
and more especially within the laat £bfly yeazv, the pure 
Protestant faith has been gradually, but certainly and radi* 
cally losing ground. Almost all the preachers, and they 
are numerous, being as many as four or five in several of 
Ae Parish churches, and not less than two in any of them, 
as well as in the German Reformed Ghmx^h — are reputed 
to be imbued with neological sentiments. Most certain it 
is, that the lifb of practical godliness exists not in this city 
as it once did. It cannot be said that the churches are 
very well attended, except it be on some extraordinary 
occasion, such as Christmas, Easter, &c. There is every 
reason to believe that tiiere is a great deal of infidelity in 
this city ; and every year it is manifesting itself more and 
more. Nor is this to be wondered at, when we consider 
that writings of a very dangerous character have been pub* 
lished by some of the clergy within the last few yean. 
There is a great deal of open wickedness in this city. In 
few seaports ^n the continent is there as much prostituti<xi 
as there is here ; so open is it, that no one can avoid see* 
ing it. There is, too, a great deal of intemperance. 
There are not less, we are assured, than three thousand 
pubfic-houses, groceries, grog-shops, oyster-shops, &;c., at 
which intoxicating liquors are sold. But it is cheering to 
know, that there is a veiy considerable band of feithftil 
Ghristians here, who are engaged in all good works, and 
by whom much is doing to circulate the sacred scriptures, 
religious books and tracts, to instruct the young and the 
poor in the truths of the gospel, as well as to promote tem- 
perance and every other good thing. It is true, that they 
encounter nmch opposition. Among them are a number 
of young men who have finished their theolo^cal studies 
in tile Universities of Germany, and who, whilst waiting 
to find places as pastors, are occupied in doing good, as 
they have opportunity, m their native city. One of their 
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good ^terprisefl has been the estaUkbmeot qf a Miaiioik- 
•ry Inititute, where a number of young mai are now pre- 
paring to preach Gbrist among the heathen, seeing there 
18 no pkce for their labors at home.* Some of these 
young men are engaged in Sunday Schools, and others 
▼iiit the hospital, the poiv^houses, and the private sick 
and the poor, f(^ the purpose of administering sjfHritual 
instruction and consolation. 

As specimens of architecture the churches of Hamburg 
are not deserving of particular notice. They all have 
towers, some o[ which are remarkable for height, and for 
beauty of form. The interiors contain few things worthy 
of particular mention. In all of them there are altar- 
pieces and other paintingp> some of which are very wdl 
executed. From the number of such pictures, including 
those of deceased pastors, suspended from the columns 
and walls, a stranger would almost be led to &ncy himself 
in a Roman Catholic church. Over one oi the principal 
do(HS of St. Peter's, there is a 'very beautiful Christian 
motto— Orate, Laboratb, ToLERATE-^Pray, Labor, En- 
dure. . 

* It may be asked why these young men are turning their atten- 
tion to the foreign missionary work, whilst there is so much to do 
at home 7 We answer that the creation of new churches and odmr 
places of worship, is an afiair wholly under the control of the gOT- 
•mment, which wiU neither do the work, nor allow others to do it. 
Those young men are not permitted to open places of worship, be- 
cause the government, forsooth, supposes that the city is well enough 
supplied f The fact is, th^ goyernment bears the expense of the 
Lutheran and Reformed worship of the city, and of the two Parisbes 
of St. Paul and: St. George, (that is, of eight churches in all, and 
•ome thirty or forty pastors and assistant pastors,) and it deems this 
enough. If it would leave the whole subject to the voluntary efforts 
of the people, and allow as many places of worship, of all descrip- 
tions, to be opened, as the people might desire, and might be wil- 
ling to support, not many years wonki pass away before Ihtce 
woold be much more religion than there is in Hamburg. 
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But the finest of all fbe churches in Hamboi^ is that of 
St. Michael's, "which stands in the western part of the 
city, or the New Town, as we have already stated. Like 
all the rest it is built of brick. It is of great dimenrions, 
and its tower, which is one of the noblest that we have 
ever seen, rises to the height of four hundred and fifty-six 
feet. This church was built under the superintendence 
of the famous architect Sonnin, and its tower was intended 
for astronomical observations. The view fiom the tower, 
on a dear day^ is one of the finest which we have ever 
contemplated ; for the scene, which spreads out beneath, 
and far and wide, is one of the most pleasant that can be 
conceived. The wmdings of the Elbe, both above and 
below the city ; the great extent of the shipping lying 
in the harbor, with their streamers floating aloft in the 
air ; the broad and fertile islands which are planted in 
the river, with the wide plains of Hanover beyond them 
to the south, and the mountains which bound the 
horizon in the same direction ; the green fields and wav- 
ing forests of the Holstein, on the north, and the beaulifhl 
expanmons of the Grosse and the Binnen Alster in the 
same quarter ; together with the compact city, with its 
more scattered suburbs, which lie beneath, presenting a 
most striking contrast — in its brown roofi, its red, or white, 
or lead-c6lored walls — to the sweet face of nature which 
everywhere stretches abroad beyond it — all constitute a 
scene of surpassing variety and beauty. 

RUJCANE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In no other city in the world are there, in proportion 
to ihe extent of population, more numerous or better re- 
gulated institutions for providing for the wants, and con- 
soling the distresses of the poor and the miserable. There 
are two Boards — a greater and a smaller— of Commis- 
sionefs, for taking care of the poor, who have charge of 

VOL. I. 6 
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the entire duty of looking after them, and of making such 
arrangements as are necessary for their support. These 
Boards take measures to have the city often explored, and 
the condition of all the poor well ascertained. Those 
that cannot support themselves, hy reason of infirmity, 
are provided for. As to those who can work and will 
not, or those who cannot find work to do, the first are 
compelled to lahor, and the latter are supplied with some- 
thing to do. By an old law, nobody was allowed to beg, 
or to give charily to a street-beggar under a penalty oi five 
dollars, one half of which fine might go to the beggar, if 
he chose to give information against the person who re- 
lieved his wants. That law, has not for a Icmg time been 
put in force, we are told ; but yet it is rare indeed to see 
a beggar in the streets. We do not remember to have 
seen a case in the three or four visits which we have 
made to this city, and a sojourn, off and on, of several 
weeks. 

One of the best endowed and most liberally supported 
philanthroj^c institutions of Hamburg, is ^e Orphan 
House, in the Admiralty street It is a fine building, three 
stories high, and two hundred and thirty-six feet in length, 
in front. The rooms for study, and those for sleeping, are 
ample, and admirably arranged. There are also play- 
grounds for the two sexes. The number of children who 
are in this establishment commonly exceed six hundred. 
They seem to be well taken care of, and are under the 
instruction of several teachers and a chaplain, or minister 
of the gospel, and an assistant, who is called a lecturer. 
A physician and a surgeon are attached to the institution ; 
and the children are under the immediate charge, so.&r 
as their personal wants require, of a ste\ifard and his 
wife. Besides the six hundred children who live in. the 
establishment, there are many more — sometimes the num- 
ber exceeds five hundred — ^who are under seven years of 
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age, and who are provided for at the expense of the insti- 
tution, in families in the town or coiintiy. The chapel is 
large enough to accommodate several hundred of the peo* 
pie in the vicinity, as well as the children who live in the 
establishment. The expense of this institution is great, 
and complaints are made of its management, and perhaps 
not without some reason, on this score. If we understood 
one of the principal teachers, who acted as our guide 
when we visited it, and to whose kindness we were under 
great obligation, it exceeds 120,000 maiks-cuirent, or 
more than $33,000. 

In the Institution called the Asylum, there is a place of 
refdg^ for 140 aged persons, who on the payment of a 
moderate admission-fee, are taken care of for Efe. In the 
Hospital of the Holy Ghost, 150 old and poor persons are 
comfortably supported, most of whom are females. None 
are admitted under forty-five years of age. This humane 
institution dates fix>m a veiy remote epoch. There is also, 
a Marine Aims-House, for the support of poor seamen, suf- 
fering from mental debility or bodily exhaustion, and for 
aiding the widows and orphans of seamen. It was estab- 
liidied by an association of merchants in 1556, and js a 
most praiseworthy institution. Neither merchants nor 
any other class with us care as much for the wants of sea- 
men, either physical or spiritual, as they ought. 

Tlie Greneral Infirmary or Erankenhaus, is one of the 
finest establishments of the kind which we have ever seen. 
It is situated in the suburb of St George, and near the outer 
moat or ditch which formerly contributed to defend Han^ 
burg in that quarter. It is a gorgeous structure, which 
resembles a palace, when viewed from a short distance. It 
is a parallelogram, the building forming one side and the 
two ends. The firont ^es the city ; the rear &ces the 
canal or ditch, from which the area in the rear is sepa- 
rated by a fence of planks and rails* The fii^ade has a 
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length of 702 feet 8 ipche^ apd the wings, or build- 
ings which form the ends of the parallelogram, are 
330 feet long. Th« width of each building is 56 (bet. 
The central building in front is three stories, and the wings 
are two. stories in height Besides the chapel, or oratoiy, 
there are (me hundred and ninety-three rooms which caa 
be warmed and ventilated. The an^a enclosed, in the 
jrear, contains $00,000 square feet, and is divided into seso 
tioDs, and is adorned with no little taste, with trees^ and 
gravelled-walks, grass-plats, shrubbery and flowers. This 
extensive institution is designed for one thousand patients^ 
andittsalways full. It waa erected in 1823, at the co^t of 
1,282,000 marbkbancQ, or more than half a million of 
dollars. Its superior arrangements and judicious manage 
ment have already ^ven itmuch celebrity in Crermanyj 
and it serves as a model for other institutions of the kind* 
Some of the patients pay their board and other expenses, 
in whole or in part The expenses of the poor are de- 
frayed from collections in the Parish churches, and other 
resources which the city has provided. The entire annual 
expenses of this establishment are usually about 250,000 
marks, or near $80,000. 

Thae is an institution called Job's Hoq^Malt ia which 
married couples and single persons may procure a resi- 
dence for life, at the sum of 3y800 marks-current, or about 
$1,844 each. They are also entitled to receive a certain 
fixed sum aanuaHy, not large, but sufficimt to siq^y ma»y 
little wants. This hospital is one of the richest in the 
city, and was foinnded in 1505. 

Wh^ the Reformation took place in Hamburg, in the 
former part of the 16th century, several monastic institu- 
tions which the embolics had established were converted 
to philanthropic or charitable use. Amongst these we 
may mention a Convent, founded in 1240. In this edi- 
fice reside at present some six or eight unmarried females, 
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belonging to respectable families in Hamburg. In addi- 
tion to a comfortable lodging, they are in the receipt of 
132 marks, with liberty to live out of the institution. An 
entrance free, or rather a residence free, in this institution, 
costs 1,700 marks banco, or near $675. , 

There are other benevolent institutions where the poor 
find food and clothing when they need it, and a relief 
of all their physical wants, but which it is not necesmy 
that we should specify. We have said enough to show 
how great has been the attention which the Hamburgers 
have paid to the subject of beneficence, and how liberal 
the provision is, which the spirit of their free instituticms 
has caused them to make for the necesnties of those who 
need the sympathies and the aid of their feUbw-men.^ 

PRISONS, ETC. 

As to prisons, work-houses, and houses of detention, 
Hamburg has its proper share of them. As fiir as we are 
able to form an opinion on the subject, these establish- 
ments are much behind what they ought to be ; especially 
in regard to means for preventing intercorruption, if 
we may use the word, of morals, as well as those which 
ought to be employed to effect -a true reformation — we 
mean Ae simple and faithful application of the moral 
influence of the pure gospel. All other means are, in 
our opinion, powerless, and of but little worth. We were, 
however, most happy to meet here that most wcartby 
philanthropist. Dr. Julius — so well known in our country 
for the interest which he takes in the cause of prison- 
discipline. Dr. J. lives in the city of Hamburg, and 

* We were unfeignedly sony to find among the beneficent insti- 
tations of Hamburg a Foundling Hospital ; which we regard aa no- 
thing more nor less than an encouragement to licentiousness. We 
shall have occasion to revert to this subject in other parts of this 
work, and therefore we say notiiing more on it at present 

6* 
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through hif influence with those in authority, in concur- 
rence with other excellent and philanthioiac gentlemen of 
the place, a decided and pennanent improTement ia 
about to take place in the prisons of this city. This 
is a work which emphatically requires patience and per- 
severance. It is extremely difficult to induce the gov- 
ernments in these old countries to pull down estaUish- 
moktB which have cost a great deal of money, and 
whose very inconvenience and evea unadaptedness, have 
become venerable by reason of their antiquity. And what 
is more, the expense of building new ones, on a b^ter 
model, absolutely deters them. But the example <rf other 
countries, and especially of our own— concurring with 
the incontrovertible arguments, which ccmstantly occur- 
ring fiicts of the most interesting character pronounce 
in a decided manner, must ultimately lead to the most 
desirable results. The transformation which has taken^ 
place in many of our prisons, and the vigor with which 
the work of reform has been prosecuted, excite much 
interest everywhere throu^out Europe* And ultimately 
the amelion^ons which we have made in our jmsoiis, in 
our Asylums for the Insane, and our Retreats for Juvenile 
Offender^ wiU be everywhere imitated. 

UTEAABT AND BCISNTIFIC ESTABLTSHMgWTS. 

The good people of Hamburg have long manifested a 
laudable interest in diflusing widely in their Bepublic 
the blessings of education and of knowledge. This has 
be^ one of the benefits which they have received from 
the glorious Reformation. Good primary schools are 
established in all parts of the city, as weU as in the terri- 
tories which i^pertain to it, and the nvmber of adult 
people who cannot read, within the limits of the com- 
monwealth, cannot be great. In the elementary schools 
of this city, as in those throughout Gannaoy generally, 



a knowledge of vocal muBic forms a very pleasant port 
of the acquisiiions which the youtii make in them. 

From what we have been able to lean, we should 
incline to the opinion that Hambwrg is not so much 
deficient in good primary schools as in those which are 
intermediate to tl^m and the gjrmnasium or college. 
And we think that this defect exists in an emphatic 
d^ree in relation to children of the female sex, who do 
not, it seems to us, prosecute their studies &r enough 
in the schools which they attend. This is a subject in 
which we take a most lively interest We think that 
females of all classes ought to be educated as well as 
the males of the same classes. And there is nothing in 
the advances which education is making in our country 
which gives us more unfeigned delight than the rapid 
increase of the higher education of females, ft is not 
posnble to extend this education too widely, or cany it 
too high, unless it be by neglecting to educate the 
males of the same conditicm in life, to an equal degree. 
Nowhere on the continent of Europe, or even in Europe 
entire, does the education of females make the progress 
which it has been doing with us during the last few yean. 

^here is no University at Hamburg. The young men 
of this city who pursue University studies commonly go to 
Berlin or to Gottingen. But there i9 an excellent Gymna- 
sium, of a high rank, in which there are several able Fh> 
fessors, viz. C. F. Wurm, Professor of Histcxry, J. G. C. 
Lehmann, Professor of Natural History, Dr. Christian Pe* 
tersen, Professor of Classical Philology, and Dr. Otto Car- 
•ten Krabbe, Professor of Sacred Philology. These gentle- 
men give also public lectures, which are attended by many 
people, especially those which relate to the more popular 
subjects, siich as History, Political Ecoaamy, &c« 

This insdtution, which has for its object not only^ to 
prepare young men £» the. Universities, but also to give 
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those, who may not be able to go to the Universities, an ac* 
complished education, such as will fit them for business, 
or for the learned professions, was founded by a decree of 
the Senate of Hamburg which bears the date of Novem- 
ber 7th, 1611. In procuring this decree, Jacob Reinec- 
ciu8,Chief Pastor of the Church of St. James, was especially 
active ; and in consequence of his zeal he was appointed 
to see the decree executed in a manner worthy of the city. 
This he did to the satisfaction of all. Among the most 
distinguished men who have gone forth fix)m this institu- 
tion, we may mention John Albert Frabricius, J. Christian 
Wolf and J. Christopher Wolf (two brothers,) and Her- 
man Samuel Keimarus. 

The present number of regular students in the literary 
branch of this institution is very small, inasmuch as most of 
the young men prepare to attend a similar course of lectures 
in the neighboring Universities. 

There is an Anatomico-Surgical School attached to the 
Gymnasium, in which there are some seven or eight Pro- 
fessors, some of whom are men of consideraUe celebrity. 

There is another institution of. the nature of a Gymna- 
sium, in many respects, called the Johanneum. It dates 
from the year 1529, and has therefore been in existence 
three hundred and twelve years. It was established at the 
instigaticna of Luther, and for the express purpose of sub- 
serving the interests of the Protestant faith. 

The history of this institution is interesting. When 
Adolphus the Fourth, on the 22d of July, (the festival of 
St. Mary Magdalen) 1227, stood opposite to the Danes on 
the battle-ground of Boruhovede, just ready for the fight, 
befiire proceeding to attack the enemy he made the fol- 
lowing prayer in the presence of the whole army : " Holy 
God, I trust in thy mighty arm, and will not be found un- 
gratefiil if thou assist me, unworthy as I am. If thou wilt 
help me conquer the enemy, I promise as a grateful acknow- 
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le^iment of thy mercy to future genentioitf, to erect 
chmclies £>r thy honor, as a memorial of thk battle $ to flee 
all worldly lustfi, and to devote myielf to thy fervice." The 
txoc^ animated with new courage, after a bloody contefty 
routed the Danes, who were so completely worsted that they 
entirely withdrew 6omthe German domimona. Adolphua 
kept 1^9 word, and erected two convents in Hamburg, one 
of whidi was dedicated to Mary Magdalen, and the other 
to J6tm the Baptist and John the Evangelist. This latter 
conv^it was, fiom the year 1235 till the 20th of May, 
1529, occupied by the liGnorites of the Dominican orderi 
whoi it was converted by Bugenhag^ the frLend and cp- 
adjutx»r of Luther, ii^o a school-house, and occupied by 
the Beal school until the 22d of September of the present 
year (1840), when its decayed conditicm rendered it unfit 
for further use. In 18141, the building was uied for a 
while as a church, as the French had taken tiie churches 
of the city fca secular purposes. On the occasion of re> 
moving fiom the venerable old building — ^which had been 
in existence more than 600 years,— to the newly erected 
<me, an ode was sung, and two excellent discourses were 
delivered. The object of the school is to educate young 
men for the mercantile pursuits, and for learning trades i 
not for the learned professicms. It is called the Johanneum, 
fiom the hct that the c(»ivent from which it oinginaled 
was dedicated to John the Baptist and John the Svange- 
lisL 

This institution has rendered much service to the cause 
of Letters as w€ll as Religion. At present the number of 
ProfesBors and Lecturers is eleven. The subjedi on whidi 
instruction is now given in this school are Natural Philo- 
sophy, Geography, Natural History, English, French, and 
Biblical History. The subjects, in all their extent and 
ramifications, seem to be pursued thoroug^y. The num- 
ber of the pupils varies fix>m time to time. It is often not 
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much less tban four hundred. This summer, that of (1840), 
it is three hundred and sixty-five. Several of the Pro- 
fessors in this excellent institution are men of highly re- 
spectable acquirements, and have a reputation which ex" 
tends &r beyond the walls of their city. 

There is in this city a school for teaching Navigation! 
which was opened in 1826. It has an observatory. 

There is also a Drawing School ; an Institution for the 
instruction of the Deaf and Dumb ; a Botanical Garden — 
reckoned one of the richest in Germany ; an Academy 
of Commerce ; a society for the promotion of the usefiil 
arts and trades, which has a library and a collection of ob- 
jects of art and National History ; a Commercial Library ; 
a library of the city which contains, it is said, 200,000 
volumes ; and an extensive collection of newspapers at 
the Borsenhalle. Several private gentiemen of this city 
have very fine collections of objects of art and of science, 
which they take pleasure in showing to any well-recom- 
mended stranger, who desires to see them. The science of 
music finds many admirers and cultivators in Hamburg ; 
and not a few of the inhabitants are excellent amateur 
performers. 

In connection with this subject, we may add that Han^ 
burg is the mart of no inconsiderable commerce in book& 
Many works are published here. Formerly this species 
of trade was carried on to a greater extent than at 
present. It is not uncommon to meet with old books, of 
a large size and valuable character, which were printed in 
this city. At present the great book-trade centres in Ber- 
lin, in Leipsic, and in Stuttgard. Whilst other large cities 
of Germany have, comparatively, but a very moderate 
share in it. * 

The press in Hamburg is far from being entirely finee. 
We do not mean to say that it is not freer than it is in 
Berlin, or in Vienna, or many otiier cities on the conti- 
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nent But there exists a censorshii) here, and that of a 
pretty rigid character. The reason of this is obvious. 
Hamburg belongs to the Germanic Confederation, and its af- 
fairs are under the influence, and to some extent, under the 
control of the Germanic Diet, which holds its sessions at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. One of the objects of that Diet is 
to see that the press of the states which are represented in 
that body,be kept under proper restraint. Hamburg is too 
near to the absolute monarchies of Prussia and Austria, to 
say nothing of Russia, for the toleration of a perfectly inde- 
pendent press. And yet it is hard to control the spirit of 
liberty which pervades the community to a very consider- 
able extent, as we might well suppose. The Censorship 
h committed to a Senator, whose task is by no means an 
^iviable one. For if the edi,tor of a faper happens to say 
anything against the Autocrat of all the Russias, or against 
the Emperor of Austria, or the King of Prussia,, the Cen- 
sor may expect soon to have the Ambassador of the gov- 
ernment in question at his doors, demanding reparation, — 
that is, the suppression of the number of the jounml 
which contains the censurable article. To resist his de- 
mands is impossible. And thus the Censor's life is one of 
perpetual distraction and vexation. And he finds iik im- 
possible to satisfy anybody — the people, the editors, or 
the foreign representatives. 

The number of newspapers published at Hamburg b 
not great. Besides, there are several monthly publications 
of a literary sort ; some of them are ablyconductefl. 

Although Hamburg is a commercial and not a literary 
emporium, it would be unjust to say that there are no men 
of learning here. On the contrary, there are scholars here, 
and ripe ones. Some of the clergy, as well as some of 
&e professors in the institutions of which we have spoken, 
are men of fine attainments. Professor Wurm, whose 
acquaintance we have considered it an honor to make, is 
the author of not a few valuable works. No man in Ger- 
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many is better acquainted with English literature or Eng- 
lish Constitutional History than he is. Dr. Julius, known 
as well in our own country as in Europe, for his writ- 
ings on philanthropic subjects, and especially prison- 
discipline, resides most of his time in this city, of which 
he is a native. The celebrated Professor Neander of 
Berlin was bom here, and,4ike Dr. Julius, is of Jewish 
origin. Both are now Christians ; the former a Protestant, 
and the latter a Roman Catholic. We believe that the 
celebrated radical and infidel, hot talented Heinrich Heine, 
who now lives in Paris, and who has written several vol- 
umes of " Traveling Sketches," and other things, was 
also bom at Hamburg. Some of the public men of this 
little commonwealth, are men of considerable learning, 
and take pleasure in encouraging it in others. 

Nor has Hamburg been wanting in literary men in for- 
mer days. Gerstenberg, the poet, lived here, or in Altona. 
Biisch pursued here his mathematical and historical la- 
bors, and prepared for the press his tceatises on commerce 
a^d banking. Professor Ebeling here wrote his great 
work on North America. Bode laid the foundation of his 
astr<moifeical fame in this great emporium of commerce. 
Klopstock resided here thirty years. And the oak is still 
shown to the traveler curious in such matters, in the pleas- 
ant village of Harvestehude, near this city, beneath which 
Hagedom, the poet, used to sit and hold converse with 
that celebrated brother-poet, whilst they were at times 
joined by their mutual friend Kramser, respecting the 
measures necessary to raise the literature of their own dear 
Germany. It was to the agreeable little village of Wans- 
beck, about three miles north of Hamburg, that the cele- 
brated John Henry Voss retired, after his long and painful 
controversy with Professor Heyne of Gcttingen, a contro- 
versy which for ever severed these distinguished Greek 
scholars. At Wansbeck also lived for a time the renowned 
TychoBrahe. 
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HAMBURG. 

ITS HISTOBT AND FOBH OF GOTEEmUDKT. 

Hamboig founded by Charlemagne— Made the see of an Archbishoprick by Louis 
le Debonaaire— Long exposed to the attacks of the Geranans and Danes— 
Embraced fhe Reformation— Became an Imperial Free City in 1618— Gained 
mach during the Thirty Tears* war— Was a prominent city in the HanseatJc 
Leagoe--Bafli9red much fnMQ the French ftom 1803 till 1814— Conduct of 
Bemadotte, Yandamme, Davoust— Expulsion of the French and restonuioft 
of its ancient form of ciovemment— Constitution of Hamburg— The Senate 
and Its powm*— TheBurgomasters, Syndicsi— Council or College of tho EMers 
— Coltege of the Sixty— College of the One Hmidred and fiigh^— Functions of 
the Senate— The General Assembly of the citizens— Law-making power— Of the 
Executive^Tfae Jodidary^Cuslody of the Treasuiy—Various details -Mili- 
taiy offaha of the dty-Poliee— Watch and fire departmeDt-GoTemmeDt of 
th« Territory of Hamburg- Present state and prospects of the Commonwealth. 

It 18 now more thm a thousand yean since the city of 
Hamburg may bQ said to have had its origin. The fi>un- 
dation was made by Charlemagne in, the begimuqg of the 
ninth century. That distinguished monarch, who was de- 
sirous of extending his dominions hr to the north, caused 
a citadel and a church to be built en the elevated poin^ 
or rather ridge, of land which lies between the Elbe and 
the eastern bank of the Alster, not precisely where the 
city of Hamburg stands, but rather where the village or 
suburb of Ham now stands. The reader will observe that 
the conqueror built both a citadel and a church, fer he 
was both a warrior and a propagator (after his own fash- 
ion,) of the Faith. History tells us that after having con- 
quered the Saxons who inhabited the countries bordering 
on the u|^r course of the Elbe, he unceremoniously put 
several thousand of them to death, because, forsooth, they 
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were not willing, at his bidding, to relinquish their pagan 
rites and adopt those (^ the Christianity which he profess- 
ed — and which we fear was a sad misnomer of the holy 
reli^on which the Saviour of mankind taught, and which 
is called by his name. Indeed, to beUeve this pious mon- 
arch, the great object of all his ccmquests was the promo- 
tion of the kingdom (^ Christ ! And as to Hamburg, 
whilst he planted a citadel there; to overawe the Saxons, 
and keep the Danes in check, he also built a church and 
established a colony of priests for the purpose of extending 
Christianity &r and wide, not only in these regions, but 
even into the more distant countries inhabited by the 
Scandinavian races.* So that, in reality, Hambuig was 
both a military post and a missionary station, in the com- 
mencement of its existence. Nor are the annals of the 
Church, which record the progress of Christianity in 
those days, bairen in valorous exploits achieved by the 
missionaries of Rome, who made Hamburg their, head- 
quarters, and issued thence to cany the torch of truth, as 
they believed, into the regions of hjrperborean darimes8.t 

* Prof^rlj speaking, Charlemagne only commenced the good 
work. His son and successor, Louis le Debonnaire, prosecuted it 
much farther. He sent the celebrated monk, Ancharius, to Ham- 
burg, and finally made that city the see of an archbishoprick, of 
whk;h]Ancharius became the first occupant, and was declared the 
papal legate for Denmark, Norway and Sweden, by a bull of Pope 
Gregory IV. This occurred about the year 830. 

t It>ou]d seem as if his Holiness, the present Pope, after the 
lapse of 1000 years, had some idea of making Hamburg what 
Charlemagne intended it to be-« great missionaiy station for 
^reading thePaith into the countries of the distant North, for he 
sent, some two years ago, a M. Laurent to that city, a» Vicar-General 
fw: the north of Germany, and for Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 
But M. Laurent finds little to do in these parts, for there are but few 
Roman Catholic churches in the adjoining portions of Germany, 
only one in Hamburg, one in Sweden, and none in Notway . And 
as to Denmark, wh«re there may be some five or six, thegoYemment 
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For a long period this inftnt settlement vna exposed to 
the mcuraions and ravages of its barbarous neighbon ; it 
was several times actually destroyed, but as often was it 
rebuilt, and ultimately it gained a permanent existence. 
By degrees it acquired a considerable extension, so that as 
early as the 12th century it was reckoned to be an 
important commercial city, and certainly was so for those 
times. In the 13th century it was one of the cities which 
formed the celebrated Hanseatic league, of which we shall 
^e some account in the next chapter. Even after the 
decline of that confederacy, it maintained its freedom and 
its flourishing commerce. The league which subnsted be- 
tween it and the cities of Liibeck and Bremen continued 
until IS 10, when it was dissolved by the conquest of 
Hamburg by the French. It was, however, renewed in 
1814, and continues till this day, and includes Frankfart- 
on-the-Maine. 

Until about the commencement of the 16th century, the 
city was confined to the strip of land which lies between 
the Elbe and the eastern bank of the Alster. The occa- 
non of the extension of the city to the western bank was 
the arrival of many persons from the Netherlands, and es- 
pecially from the portion of it which is now called Bel- 
^um, who sought at Hamburg a refrige from the terrible 
persecution which the in&mous Duke of Alva waged 
against them on account of their having embraced the Pro* 

ba« infonned him'that it has reBolved to dispeiiM with his lenricefl. 
So that the snperintendence of the Vicar-GeDeral is not likely to be 
Teiy bardenflome to him. Am to the aggreauye work of nuaaoiWy 
we apprehwad that the envoy of his Holineas will find the soil of 
this region hard to cultivate, let him attempt the work where llto 
may. We are happy to add, that as it respects the Vicar-General 
personally, he is a man of many excellent qualities, and is probably 
as unexceptionable in his character and deportment, as any person 
whom the Pope coold hare sent upon this nnpromising mission. 
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testaat ftith. Thus arose what is called the New Town, 
which now forms the most beautiful and the most exten- 
sive part of Uie city, and which was so important a portion 
of it even in the early part of the Thirty Years' war, (fixnn 
1618 till 1648,) that it was mcluded within the fortifica- 
tions, and thus gave to the city proper its present extent 

In the year 1618 Hamburg was formally acknowledged 
a free city of the Germanic Empire, although the arch- 
bishops of Bremen claimed a sort of authority over it, as 
did also the Swedes for a season. Afterwards both Bremen 
and Hamburg were ceded to Hcmover. But, in general, 
Hamburg maintained, during the greater portion of this pe- 
riod, a sort of independence ; though situated between 
rival powers which desired to possess it. On the one hand 
were the Danes, whom the Hamburgers have ever regard- 
ed as their hereditary enemies. On the other hand were 
the German Emperors, who thought much of making this 
fine ccHnmercial city an integral part of their dominion. 
Nor were the archbishops of Bremen disposed to let them 
have peace. During several centuries the people of Ham- 
burg never considered themselves exactly itecure for any 
considerable period. This &ct accounts for the strong 
fortifications with which they surrounded their city, and by 
consequence, for the compactness of their population 
within the walls. It was this that made them cautious 
about having much to do with strangers, as well as of re- 
ceiving many of them at once within their walls. It was 
this continual fear in which they lived, that led them to 
adopt all possible precautionary measures to prevent being 
surprised by their enemies. One of those measures was 
the practice of shutting the gates of the city at the going 
down of the sun, and keeping them fast barred until they 
were assured he was fairly up on the succeeding morn- 
ing. They lived as if they heard the great Danes prowl- 
ing, like wolves, around their walls during the night, cfmr 
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iinually seeldng some aperture by "wliich they might en- 
ter. Or if, perchance, the Danes were at peace with 
them, they had to provide against the enemies who lived 
up the Elbe. And if these were, by any means, brought 
to friendly terms, there were their never-slumbering ene- 
mies, the archbishops of Bremen, living only sixty miles 
to the south of them, who must be looked after and guard- 
ed l^inst 

During the Thirty Years' war, and those which subse- 
quently occurred, in the 17th and 18th centuries, the 
population of Hamburg was augmented by the immigia- 
tion into it of thousands who sought tranquillity within its 
neutral walls. For a long period its manu&ctures were 
quite considerable. But as those of England, and France, 
and other countries became established, and widely di^ 
fused, those of Hamburg diminished ; until at present it 
has nothing beyond some sugar-refineries, wlmle-oil re- 
fineries, cotton-printing establishments, and its ship-yardi. 
The main source, however, of Hamburg's prosperity was 
comn^erce — unrestricted commerce with almost all coun- 
tries. To be sure, her commercial proq>erity was far 
froip being uniform. There were times in which, owing 
to the untoward influence of general wars, it was greatly 
diminished. Nevertheless, at the commencement of tli^ 
present century, Hamburg was one ot the richest and most 
prosperous cities in Europe. Its reverses began in 1803, 
when the French first advanced into Hanover, and took 
possession of that appanage to the English crown. They 
seized Ritzebiittel, and closed the Elbe to the English ; 
who, in turn, closely blockaded the mouth of that river. 
Hamburg was now obliged to carry on what little of com- 
merce still remained to her thrpugh the Danish seaports of 
T6nningen and Husum, the former near the mouth of the 
Eyder, and the latter somewhat further to the north i and 
whatever it imported through Hanover, or by fbe upper 
7* 
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Elbe, had to be accompanied with certificates that it had 
not passed through English hands. Still more, the city 
was required to pay to the States of Hanover — in other 
words, into the treasury of Napoleon — the sum of two 
millions and a quarter .of marks^banco, or $945,000. 

After the capture of Liibeck, (of which we shall speak 
in another place,) the French, under Marshal Mortier, 
entered Hamburg, and remained until after the treaty of 
Tilsit, which was made the next year. During much of 
that interval. Marshal Bemadptte, (now King of Sweden,) 
commanded the French army which was stationed in 
Hambui^ and its vicinity ; and by his very affable man- 
ners and humane disposition, made its presence as little 
burthensome as possible. For a few years Hamburg con- 
tinued to have the shadow of liberty ; but suffered much 
from the oppressive bourse pursued by the French gen- 
erals who commanded in the northwestern part of 
Germany, As to the commerce of the city, it was finally 
ruined by the Berlin and otBer decrees of Bonaparte, ki 
length, Hamburg, with the whole of the northwestern 
part of Germany, was incorporated into the French Em- 
pire, (13th Dec, 1810,) and was made the capital of the 
newly-created Department of the Mouths of the Elbe. 

But, in the beginning of 1813, the approach of General 
Tettenbom, with a portion of the allied force, obliged tiie 
French to leave Hamburg. This occurred on the 13th of 
March. Upon their retreat, the inhabitants re<-estabUshed 
their free. Constitution, which the French had abolished, 
and prepared to take part m the grand struggle. For this 
purpose, more than 2,000 men were enlisted for the mill- ^ 
taiy service, as a, part of the Hanseatic Legion, which Ham- 
burg, Liibeck and Bremen, resolved to raise conjointly. 
In addition to this, a guard of citizens was formed, com- 
posed of 7,000 men. In the month of April, a part of the 
Hanseatic troops took the field, and their cavalry distin- 
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guished themselyes at Otteisberg. But the French again 
advanced into Hanover, took possession of Harbuig and 
Wilhelmsburg, on the left or southern bank of the Elbei 
and commenced bombarding Hamburg on the 20th of 
May. On the 3 let of that month, the inhabitants, being 
unable of themselves to defend the place, and disappointed 
in their expectations of aid from the Swedes, opened their 
gates to the French commanders, Vandamme and Davoust 
A strong corps of the French army was stationed there, 
and the large contribution of 48,000,000 £:ancs was levied 
upon the citizens, and a part of it was exacted immedi- 
ately. A great injury was done to the property of indi- 
viduals. Soldiers were quartered upon the people, and 
the houses of those who left the city were used for bar- 
racks for the military, who did not hesitate to destroy, for 
fuel or any other purpose, whatever property could be sp 
used, without the least remorse or hesitation. In fact, the 
city was treated as a conquered one. Vandamme rer 
mained but a short time ; but the Prince of Eckmiihl 
(Davoust,) continued here almost a year. The cruelty of 
his measures is painfully remembered at this day. It is 
said that 40,000 persons, of every age and sex, were 
driven from the city before the end of the year 1813, and 
exposed to all the rigors of the winter. The dwellings of 
about 8,000 persons, in the environs of the city, were 
burned, and their occupants had barely time to escape 
-with their lives. Davoust is charged with having set fire 
to these houses, in order to clear the ground around in 
front of the fortifications, and so prevent them from being 
used as a means of attack by the allied forces, who were 
approaching the city, after the battle of Leipsic. But the 
fiiehds of that ofiicer, in vindicating his conduct, attribute 
the burning of these houses to accident. It is very pro- 
bable that the Hamburgers have represented Davoust as a 
greater monster than he really was. We say a grioUT 
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monster — for that he was a monster, there can be but 
little doubt* 

In the latter part of 1813, Davoust caused a wooden 
bridge to be built across the Elbe, from Hamburg to Wil- 
helmsbuig. We have already remarked that the Elbe at 
Hamburg, as well as for a considerable distance above, and 
throughout its entire course below, is veiy broad, and its 
channel almost filled up with low, flat islands, many of 
which are liable to inundation in the autumnal and vemal 
jseasons, when the waters of the river attain their greatest 
height. To erect this bridge, he did not hesitate to seize 
the wood that he needed wherever he could find it. And 
in a few days a bridge of 14,394 French feet (or nearly 
three English miles) was erected, over which he withdrew, 
in the midst of the winter, the chief part of his forces, — 
leaving only enough to garrison the place for the present. 
And so escaping from the forces which were besieging the 
city from the northern ade of the river, he made his way 
across Hanover, towards France, whither the waning for- 
tunes of his master earnestly called him. The bridge re- 
mained until the year 1818, and was known as the !Wil- 
helmsbufger-Brucke. 

* It ought to be said of Davoust, that be seems to have been lite- 
rally Dothing but a soldier. Aman of noble birth^ and of undaunted 
courage, he rose to the highest rank in bis profession, by qualities 
purely military. He knew no rule butthe will of the Emperor, as 
exhibited in his orders. He seems tu have had a sort of idolatrous 
attachment for Napoleon ; and it has been told us at Hamburg that 
he was heard to say, and more than once, that he knew no law but 
the command of his sovereign ; and that if Bonaparte had com- 
manded him to put his father to death, he should not have hesitated 
a moment to execute the order. Firmness of character, personal 
bravery, and a military rigor often approaching to cruelty, were hia 
characteristics. It is due to his memory to say, that he published, in 
1814, a vindication of himself from the charge of cmdty towards 
Hamburg. He died in 1823. 
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la the spring of 1814, the last of the Fr^ch foroet finally 
left Hamburg, and the city was taken poBsesnon of by the 
Bussian general, Benningsen, who remained until the end 
of that year. Since that epoch, Hamburg has enjoyed a 
long period of uninterrupted tranquillity and prosperity. 
For we do not consider the troubles which occurred here 
in 1830-31, and as a fruit of the Revolution of July in 
France, as an exception worthy of notice. The popul^ 
tion has steadily and eyea rapidly increased since the n^ 
turn of peace in 1815. At present, including the suburbs 
to the distance of some two miles, it cannot be le« than 
140,000. 

We have already spoken, of the little territory which 
Hambuig owns at the mouth] of the £lbe,^caUed the 
bailiwic of RitzelHauh It possesses a temtory immediate* 
ly to the north and the east cxf the city, of irregular shape, 
and ofll6 square miles in extent Some ofthe islands in the 
Elbe belong wholly or in part to Hamburg, together with 
the village of Moorfoui^ on the left bank. In common 
also with Labeck, Hamburg has jurisdicti<xi ofthe bailiwic 
of Bergedorf, the capital of which is a village ofthe same 
name, and has a population of two thousand souls, ■ and 
over the district along the Elbe, some eight or ten miles 
above the city, called the Vierlands,— K>f which we have 
spoken ebewhere. The population of the territories be- 
longing to Hamburg may be estimated at about thirty 
thousand souls. So that the entire number ofthe inhaU* 
tants of this commonwealth may be conridered to be about 
170,000. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF HAMBUEG. 

The Constitution of Hamburg — and the same thing is 
true of those ofthe other Free or Hanseatic Cities, — ^is so 
very different from what we find in any other state or 
country, whether ancient or modem, that we propose to 
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give our readers as lull a notice of it as may be necessary 
to make it clearly understood. It will be seen that the 
government of this commonwealth is a most remarkable 
nvsture of aristocracy and democracy.; and that these very 
different, and in some sense, antagonistic elements are ao 
balanced, the one against the other, or rather are so blended 
together, as to produce a government under the shadow of 
which the people have enjoyed, during a long period, un- 
exampled prosperity and happiness. 

The Constitution of Hamburg is commonly represented 
as having originated at the introduction of the Reformation 
into the city, about three liundred and fifteen or twenty 
years ago. This is not strictly true. Many of the chi^ 
principles of that organic law or institution were certainly 
embodied more fully then than they had ever been before. 
But the present constitution of that city owes its more 
complete development to acts which took place in 1710 
and 1712. Changes have unquestionably taken place 
ance that epoch ; but the ^eat features of the constitution 
remain essentially as those acts left them. We now pro- 
ceed to delineate them, and shall afterwards specify such 
modifications as have been since introduced. 

The sovereign leg^tive power resides, jointiy and 
equally, in the Senate and the citizens. 

The Senate is composed of four Burgomasters, three of 
whom must be lawyers and one a merchant, and twenty- 
four senators, of whom eleven are lawyers, and the other 
thirteen are taken from among the merchants bx generaL 
who are citizens. 

One of the three Burgomasters who ate lawyers pre- 
sides over the senate. There are four Syndics, who have 
a consultative voice in the deliberations of the senate, but 
no vote. They are charged with the foreign and domestic 
relations of the state, and with the reduction of the acts 
of the Senate to proper forms. They take rank after the 
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Boigomasten. The Senate hai abo four fecretaries, who 
are charged with makiDg the minutes of the proceediogi 
of the senate, and with the communication and the presenr- 
ation of the acts of that body. One of them is the pib- 
thcnotary, or chief secretary, and another is archivist, or 
keeper of the Records. 

The Senate chooses and appoints the Syndics and its 
secretaries. It chooses and appoints also its own mem- 
bers, or, in other words, fills all vacancies in its own body. 
To be eligible to the office of senator, it is necessary to be 
a citizen, to have completed the age of thir^ years, to 
profess the Protestant religicm, and formerly it was 
necessary to be a member of the Lutheran Church 
(o(»nm(mly called oa the continent the Canfeaion of 
Aug$burg)y to be attached to no foreign service; and 
finally, not to be the kindred by blood, either in[the ascend- 
ing (Mr descending line, nor the son-in-law, nor the ftther- 
in-law, of any other member of the senate. Mcnre than 
two brothers-in-law cannot be members of the senate at 
one time ; nor mote than five persons related to each other 
in the third degree. 

Every Senator, upcxi lus electicm, must take an oath, 
standing, in relaticm to his election — ^that it has been 
brought about without fraud— and on his knees, he must 
take the oath peculiar to a Senator. He must hear, in the 
same posture, the reading of the constitution, which he 
swears to obey. And when a citizen has been elected a 
Burgomaster or a Senator, he must accept the office, or quit 
the city, paying at the same time into the public treasury 
the tenth part of his estate. 

We have now spoken of the aristocratic part of HboB 
government — ^the Senate— and of its attributes. The 
reader has doubtless remarked its stn»ig features, which 
consist in the Senate's appointing the Burgomasters,^ Syn- 
dics and secretaries, and filling the vacancies which occur 
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in its own body, and that all these appointments are for 
life. — We come now to speak of the Burghers or citizens, 
or what the French call the Bourgeoisie, and of their rights. 

The citizens are divided into five sections, hy parishes 
or quarten; at the head of each of these sections there 
are elders, next deacons, and finaUy sub-deacons. (The 
last-named are ecclesiastical only in name.) The ihree 
elders of each parish unite and form a college or commit- 
tee of fifteen members, called the College of the Elders. 
Another college, called that of the Sixty, is composed of 
the forty-five deacons (nine firom each p^h) united with 
the fifteen elders. And finally, another college, called that 
c£ the Hundred and Ei^ty, is formed by the union of the 
hundred and twenty sub-deacons (twenty-four from each 
parish) with the college of the Sixty. 

The elders have their own records, and secretary. 
They fill up vacuicies which occur in their number by 
-choosmgfi*om among the deacons; (two members of the 
Senate must be present at this election.) They choose 
also the deacons from among the sub-deacons. And the 
sub-deacons are chosen by the deacons from among the 
citizens. There are beskles, in each parish, six supplies, 
or supernumeraries, called assistants, who are destined, in 
an emergency, to take the place of sub-deacons. 

Besides these superior colleges (which are required, un- 
der pain of a fine, to be present at all the convocations of 
the citizens,) every citizen who is proprietor of a house 
which is Worth the siim of about one thousand dollars of 
our money, if the house be in the city, and two thousand, 
if it be beyond the walls and in the territory of Hamburg, 
has the right to a seat in the general assembly of the body 
of citizens, and to vote on all questions which come befi>re 
the assembly. The captains of the militia or national 
guards of the city, the Deputies of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the predklents oi the Trades-Associations, are 
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abo entitled to the right of sitting and TOling in the gene- 
ral assemblies of the citizens, even when they are not poiK 
aesaors of houses. 

The Senate communicates with the general assembly 
of the citizens, either by attending in a body, or by a deputa- 
tion of two of its members ; and with the superior colleges 
by the intervention of this same deputation. 

it is the Senate that confers the right of citizenship, and 
which receives the oath of a new citizen. Formerly, none 
but those who belonged to the Lutheran Church covld en- 
joy the rights of citizens; but, since 1815, that law has 
been altered, so that at present not only memben of the 
Grerman Beformed Church, but even Roman Catholics, 
may become citizens, and may also be elected to the Su- 
perior Colleges, and even to the Senate. This is as it 
should be. 

The Senate is invested with the double fimction of gov- 
ernment and of the administration of justice. 

The Senate, considered as a governing body^ whether 
as a whole, or by those of its members to whom are asngn- 
ed, in particular, different functicxis of the government, ex- 
ercises superior superintendence, and executive power; 
watches, in quality of magistrate of the Police, jRmt the ge- 
neral safety and Wel&re > a][^int8 the diplomatic agents, 
and those commercial agents employed abroad ; directs the 
public affairs in all their extent, and negotiates with fiireign 
powers; convokes the assemblies of the citizens when it 
judges necessary (it is bound to do so at least <»ice in three 
months,) and when it believes itself dispensed from dcnng 
so, it is required to assign the motives for so doing to the 
College of Elders* The latter transmits them to the other 
Colleges to know whether there is not reason to desire a 
General Assembly, 

Constituted as a judicial body, the Senate administers 
justice in civil, as well as in criminal matters^, acoocding 
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loUie pttblithed ndM lor jitiKcial pioceedingi, and accord- 
ing to the lawi of Hamburg, adcyptiag for aid the Romaa 
common law. 

The Senate judgei, in the first iniiance, by those of its 
members who are delegated to diis effect, viz^ the Burgo- 
masters in civil mattera, and Hie Pnetors both in civil and 
criminal matters, as weU as those of police. 

It juries, in the second instance, in civil matters by 
iections, a»d in- criminal by general sessions, at which 
only two burgomasters preside. 

Whilst the Gonstitntioii of the German Empire was in 
vigor, an appeal in civil matters' migbt be taken belbiv 
the Imperial Chamber at Wetelar— K>ne of the imperial 
cities*— in cases which involved sums of not less tlnm one 
ttoosand dollars, (excepting suits concerning letters of 
exchange and maritime insurance — ^these latter appertain- 
ing to the Admiralty Court, composed of one burgomaster, 
four senators, six merchants, and two m^ who were for-- 
BMity shipmasters.) After the suppression of the Tribunal 
of Wetzlar, In 1806, recourse was had to the Law Faculty 
of some Univerrity, to which the report of the trial was 
sent by the presiding burgomaster. Of late years, how- 
ever, a Supreme Court, as the ultimate court of appeal 
for all the Hanseatic cities, has been established at Liibeck, 
and to it appeals, are now made in the last instance. TEis 
is considered a great improvement. 

The Senate has the right to exercise grace in capita! 
eondenmations, but only to mitigate, not to pardon. It 
eoDBTcises also the highest guardianship. 

The conveyance and the mcM^aging of real estates^ 
trice place pubKcly before the Senate, and are afterwards 
formally inscribed by a Secretary in the book of mortgages. 

The citizens share in the fullest manner, with the 
Senate, in the legislative power. The Senate cannot act 
withoat iiie consent and concurrence of the citizen^ in the- 



ibllowiiig cases ; la the making of the laini| and every 
thing which ccmcems ccHastitutioDal points^ — m concluding 
alltancesand treaties with foreiga powers; — in the aug- 
mentation or diminution of thejurmed force, called the 
garrison, and in the changes which are lo be made in the 
means and measures of defence ; — in^he pemnssiaii to h% 
granted to the free exercise of any new religions wonUp ; 
—in the disposal of the funds, and the administratioa of 
4he institutions f(Hr the maintenance of Ihe poor ;— in the 
acquisition md alienation of the domains of the city, aa 
well.as in every thing which r^tes to the puhUc treasury; 
— 4n the establishment of imposts of every sort, direct or 
indirect ; — ^in the granting of new privileges;— in drafts 
to be made on the treasury of the city, into which all the 
revenues, ordinary and extraordinary, of the city, are 
poured, and which bears all the public expenses. 

The administration of the treasury, with every thing 
which relates to it, is confided to ten deputes £x«i the 
citizens, chosen by them for this purpose, for six yean^ 
and who, during their term of office, cannot be elected 
Senat<»8. The Senate cannot, at any one session, appro- 
priate a sum fiom the treasury exceeding lea crowns, or 
.about ten dollars of our money. 

Upon all these different points of legislatioo, the ini^ 
tive, as it is called, or the n^ to propose )new laws, be- 
longs to the Senate. Nevertheless, Uie College «f£lder% 
(one of whose fonctions is to watch over the conduct xd 
ihe Senate, and to see that it does not deviate fi!om the 
principles of the Constitution,) has the right to take the 
initiative, when the citizens hvre expressed a desire ta 
have a certain law, and having made it known to the 
Senate, the latter reftises to convert this deore into a for- 
joal propositicm. 

The general resolution, or the desire of the citizens, is 
xonveyed to the Senate in writii\g. If the citizens, in 
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their general asBemUy, accede to any propodtion made to 
them by the Senate, that proposition becomes a law. 
But the Senate hat the right to reject the modifications 
whicfh may have been made, communicating, at the same 
time, its motives for their rejecticm to the citizens. It has 
tile right to re-produce, even as oflen as three times, joo- 
pontions wlHch have been declined by the citizens. If, 
after the third presentation of a propodtion, the 'Senate 
persist in its opinion, and the citizens persist also in their 
refusal, there is then instituted, from one side and the 
other, vrfaat is called the Gonmiittee of Conciliation, which 
is composed oi eight or ten Senators and eight or ten citi- 
zens, drawn by lot, which decides, finally, upon the adop- 
tion or rejecticm of the propodtion, and whose sesdonmust 
not last longer than fifteen days.* 

The citizens, moreover, ^oy the nght in particular to 
appoint the greater part of the memben of lh& deputations 
of the citizens in the various departments of affiurs, and 
die administraton of th^ different foundations for charity, 
education, &c. 

The commercial interests of tiie city are entrusted, in 
general, to a deputation composed of six members, elected 
by the whole body of merchants, and to which is added 
one of the oldest-members of the association of shipmasters. 
The six merchants are replaced, one by one, each year. 
This deputation watches over the interests of commerce, 
and exercises an active superintendence over every thing 
which concerns that subject. It concurs in the appoint- 
ment of brokers and dealers in exchanges, and xleterraines 
with them the course of exchange. 

* Such has been the harmony between the Senate and the people, 
that, daring the hundred years which preceded the year 181Q, it was 
not necessary to resort even once to this Committee of Conciliation. 
Nor are we certain that it has been resorted to more than once or 
twioe since that epoch. 



The ccOlege of the citizens for the admiralty haa the 
^adimnistratioQ of the taxes of the harbor, and of eveiy 
thing which concerns the navigation of the Elbe down to 
its mouth. 

The city levies two sorts oi imposts, the direct and the 
indirect. The indirect imposts consist mainly in the 
octroi, or tsuces upon articles of consumption, in taxes upoa 
objects' of luxury, in duties on merchandise. 

Every citizen pays annually a quuter per cent upon 
Hhe value of his pencxial effects. This contribution he 
paid formerly secretly, and the sum was left to the con* 
science and good fiuth of each one. In extraoidinaiy 
<»se8, another contribution <^ one quarter p^ cent was 
levied upon all the property, real as well as peiaonaL 
The executicm of this law was performed in the same 
manner. 

Since some years, circumstances have rendered necce- 
saiy several extraordinaiy impositions, as wdl upon real 
4ffi upon peAKHwl property, among which is a capitation-tax 
levied by classes, a patriotic contribution, in honor and 
conscience, leift also to the good faith 'of each '<»ie, and se* 
Teral others. 

The military force ci Hamburg ccmnsts of about 1^400 
inftntiy, one company oi dragoons of 72 men, and one of 
artiUery of 92 men, destined to secive to the public n^ 
ipose and protection. These are the hired troops of the 
city, and may be called its garrison. The contingent of 
inx^ which Hamburg is bound to fornish to the OeraDanie 
ccNafederation is 1,400 m^ if we have been rightfy tn^ 
formed. The administration of the garrison is committed 
to a council of war, composed of six saiatorsttid six ctti- 
sens. The command is entrusted to the Senate, which 
nevertheless cannot cause more than fhirly men to march 
without the co-<^>eration of the College of Eldns. 

Bendes the reeular force above natoed, Ae citiaeni are 
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alio coHfltituted into a national or civic guard, which con- 
sistB of eight battalions of in&ntry, two companies of ai^ 
tillary, five companies of yagars, and a squadron of cav- 
alry, embracing in all about 10,000 men. Every burgher 
and son of a burgher, with the exception of medical and 
clerical men, is obliged to serve in this civic guard from 
.the age of 18 to 45 years. It b to this civic guard that 
the care of the city is chiefly entrusted, and each member 
of it is often called on to peribnn «ervioe. The whole 
is superintended by the senior major of Hamburg, two 
senators, a lieutenant-colon^ and six staff-officers, form- 
ing together the committee of the civic-militia. . 

The senate-has a M>rt of guard called the Reitenden Die^ 
neTj or horse-servanta, consisting of a body of sixteen mea. 
These men perform vs^ous functions ; one while on horse- 
back, armed with swords and muskets, like dragoons; 
anon they are on foot, and superintend funerals, dreissed 
in black, and wearing huge small-clothes, short-folded 
cloaks^ vast white capes on the shoulders, rufls around the 
neck, white wigs, or scull-caps on the top of the head, 
made of wool, and small dress-swords by their sides ; and 
at another time they are a sort of dandies, figuring away at 
weddings as requisiticmists, gay messengers, attired in gal- 
kxmed coats and pumps^ with their hair nicely powdered, 
and wearing low court-hats or chapeaux.* 

A committee of Senators, in conjuncticMi with one fiom 
ihe citizens, has control of the night-watoh, which ccxisists of 
500 meui who mount guml with upper and side arms, and at 
night patrol the streets in pairs, carrying a lance md a rattle^ 

• These JB0ie0m2efiI>Miier area compaoy of Teiy privileged char- 
acten. Their office is. lucrative by means of the many presenla 
which they receiye for their manifold labors. And so valuable are 
places in tfab company that large sums are paid to purchase them. 
We hare beentold that asmnch as 16,000mark8 have been given for 
""-"""1 into Has Biaitod fiateniity. 
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and crying At intervals the hour of the night. They have 
a captain and five lieutenants. A committee of leven 
senators and five citizens from each parish has the con- 
trol of the fire^ngine establishment, and the direction of 
the efforts which are made £>r the extinguishing of fires. 
And we may add that the arrangements for this purpose 
are admirable. Fire-engines in sufficient numbers axe 
placed on wheels, to be dragged along the streets, and 
others in boats to be woiised on the canals when required 
in such positions. About 750 men are attached to this 
branch of public service^ 

The police is under the direction of one senator, who 
is appointed to this post, and whose authority is very great 
In general the police regulations are good, ind are IdnAy 
and faithfiilly administered. 

The Senate, united with the College of the Sixty, exercises 
the supreme superintendence in ecclesiastical matters, and, 
united with the College of Elders, it exercises the oversight 
of the superior establishments for public instruction. The 
inferior depend upon the administrative councils of the 
Churches, or upon individual direction. 

The inhabitants of the Territory of Hamburg havelheir 
own particular' jurisdiction. Each district has a Fhetor, 
a member of the Senate, who judges of affairs in the first 
instance. The Senate is the Superior Court of appeal. 
One district only is under the jurisdiction of the College 
of the Elders. The poit of Cuxhaven uid the city of 
Ritzebuttel form a particular bailiwic. The bailiff is a Seni^ 
tor who unites in himself all the powers. The bailiwio 
of Bergedorf and the'district of the Yierlands are governed 
by a bailiff appomted alternately fiir three years by Ham- 
burg and Liibeck. 

We are bound to add to what we have stated respecting 
the constitution and government ci Hamburg, that no- 
where in Europe are the Jews more deq^ised,^ than they 
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are in duB Free City. It it an anomaly only to be paralleled 
by the existence of i lavery amongrt ouraelves. In Ham- 
boig a Jew cannot be a citizen, nor can he pursue any 
handicraft. He may be a physician, we believe, or a 
lawyer; but he cannot belong to any of the guilds or cor* 
porations of the city. The consequence is that this de- 
spised race are engaged in petty traffic of one sort or ano- 
tiler. Those of them who are brokers are generally rich. 
The majority are very poor. The oppression in which 
they have been held by their Christian brethren has made 
them here, as elsewhere, dishonest, mean, servile, clannish 
and hateful. With their present characters and habits, 
they are very unit indeed to be citizens ; but they will 
never become better whtlst treated as xthey are. We have 
eome things to mourn over in our own countiy, but it is a 
matter of thankfulness that «o ftr as it relates to the Jews, 
we have nothing to be ashamed of. With us the Jew is 
.fei^>ected and has all his rights. Is it so in England, in 
Germany, in Holland, or any other countiy in Europe, 
jBve France and Belgium 't It is not. 

We now bring our notices of thehistory and government 
<^ Hambuig to a close. We have endeavored to trace 
the chief points of interest in the annals of this important 
commercial emporium. And we have attempted to deli- 
neate its Constitution, and describe its Government. 
Our limits have necessarily confined us to the briefest 
statements possible. And yet we trust that we have 
ancceeded in giving our readers a tolerably clear idea of 
tile complicated and well-adjusted machinery of the 
government of this little commonwealth. At first sight, 
nothing could appear more aristocratic than the Gcmstitu- 
tion of this city ; but a closer imqpection will satisfy 
any erne that there is a very powerful dement of demo- 
cracy intermixed with it, and that in fiict the checks and 
balanees are so various, and m well conceived and 
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arranged, as to produce a very safe and wholesome action. 
The present constitution of Hamburg was the fruit of a 
long and painful trial of other forms of government dur- 
ing the iteyen hundred years of its existence previous 
to the Seformation. During that long period the aristo* 
cratic principle prevailed, and the mass of the people 
were oppressed by the rich and haughty merchant-nobles. 
It was owing to the elevating and sustaining principles of 
die Reformation, in connection with the more wide diffii- 
sion of knowledge which preceded, promoted and accom* 
panied that great moral revolution, and which was in turn 
strengthened by it, that Uie people were enabled to rise 
up and successfully demand their due participation in the 
govenmient of their city. Nor ought we to forget that 
commerce, from the very stimulus and expansion which it 
pves to the human mind, is &vorable to liberty, at least 
to certain kinds of it, and to a certain degree. And yet 
commerce is not likely of itself to secure an equal liberty, 
and an equal participation in the govemm^it to all 
classes of the people, as the history of Venice and of 
Genoa has fully demonstrated. 

The position of Hamburg g^ves it many advantages. 
It commands the commerce of the .extensive valley of the 
Elbe, which is on many accounts the most important 
river in Germany, if not of all Europe. The entire 
trade of the country drained by this great river, must, as 
it flows forth to distant parts of the world, or as it reflows, 
make Hamburg a vast CTtrep6t The value of tiie 
merchandise and other foreign productioais wUch pass 
througbthis city annually, is very great, exceedmg, pro- 
bably, $80,000,000. The duties are sdmost nominal, 
being about seven-sixteenths of one per cent, on the im- 
ports, and a quarter per cent, on the exports. The reve- 
nue of the commonwealth is estimated at 41,000,000 
marks, or $1,680,000. The debt is estimated at 80,000,000 
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marks, or $33,600,000. But nothiiig is Icnown vntk 
accuracy on these points, inasmuch as nothing is puhlidied 
by the government. 

The continued prosperity of this city is as certain 
as that of any other city <m the contbent It may, 
and it doubtless will, e^qperience fluctuations and re- 
venes. The question <^ the Prussian Gustom»-UnioD, 
for instuice^ may agitate and embarrass its councili^ 
and for a time seriously affect its interests; but 
sooner or later it will revive from each successive adv^*- 
mty^ and hold on its prosperous way. In genend, it bae 
been gov^ned with wisdom and prudence. Improve- 
moits may not have been made as rapidly as some have 
wiilied ; dl that is desirable may not have been done for 
education and the intellectual elevation of the people. 
Still progress has been made, slowly, but surely ; and 
what the people have gained they have the consoktion of 
knowing ibai it is their own, and that it will endure. 
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LUBECK. 

Dttartable roads between Hunbuiv and Lttbeek— Situation of tlie latter city-* 
Oar journey tbitber— A German Doetor-<-Want of a rail-road between ttaeee 
two important ftee cities— Pleaeantnefls ef tbe site and appearance of Lubecic 
—Asieertle ■tre ef O ld>faahioaed boonH-Its ramparte now pieannt praoM* 
nodes— History of L6beclc— Its ancient size and Importance— Its former 
wealth and onnmerco— Its>present population— Rcmarliable tblngi in LSibeeli 
«-4)om Kircbe— St. Mary^s — Wonderful clocli — Dance of Deatb — Tke 
Canred Cbambe^-Tbe Ratlibaus Overbeck— LObedE was tlie capital of the 
HanseaOc League— History of tbe Hansa or Eieague^-Caofles which led to its 
df eline— Pressnt number of tbe Haoaeatic or Free Towns— Coostitutlon and 
Government of Labcck— More demnciatic than Bambuif— Capture of tbis 
eity by tiie French in 1805— AwAiI scenes which ensued— Return to Bam- 
bui;^. 

Having resolved to visit Liibeck, we left Hambuig, at 
aa early hour, accompanied by a German gentleman, 
who had expressed a desire to share the coach we had 
engaged, and thns lighten the expense to each party. 
But though the distance between these cities is not more 
than thirty-six miles by the most direct road, which was 
the route we took, we did not reach Liibeck until it was 
quite late in the afternoon. The cause of this slow pro- 
gress was the wretched ^te of the road over which we 
were compelled to travel. 

Lubeck stands on the peninsula, which is formed by the 
confluence of the Wackenitz with the River Trave, at 
the distance of about ten miles from the Baltic, into which 
sea the Trave flows. Its position is northeast from Hamburg. 
The country between Hamburg and this city is almost 
perfectly level, and may be said to form a portion of the 
isthmus which unites the extensive peninsula oi Sleswic 
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and Jutland to Germany. The soil is reiy sandy, and 
therefore not favorable for solid roads. A good macada- 
mized one is a great desideratum, Vfhich would soon be 
supplied if the question rested with the people of Ham- 
burg and Lubeck. But unfortunately this is not the case. 
Of the intervening country only a very small portion, and 
that in their respective vicinities, belongs to those cities. 
The remaining, and by far the greater portion, belongs to 
the Duchies of Hoktein and Lauenburg, which are con- 
stituent parts of the kingdom of Denmark. And as die 
government of that country has from time immemorial 
been jealous of the cities of Hamburg and Lubeck, it has 
up to this moment refused either to make a macadamized 
road or a railroad between those cities, or permit the peo- 
ple of those cities to make one themselves. They have 
offered not only to make a railroad, but to allow his Dan- 
ish majesty a laige share of the profits which might arise 
from it, if he would only grant them the permission to 
make it through his dominions. But hitherto all their 
proposals have been rejected. The king of Denmark has 
long desired to divert the trade which passes between 
Hamburg and Labeck, and cause it to pass from Altona 
to Kiel, which are cities in his own dominions. For this 
purpose, he has caused a good turnpike-road to be made 
from Altona to Kiel ; and for the same reason he hashithr 
ertq refused to allow either a rail-road or a macadamized 
road to be made from Hamburg to Lubeck. The conse- 
quence is that the roads, and they are two in number, — 
each diverging some few miles from a straight and inter- 
mediate line, — ^being left without proper care, are almost 
impassable. We pursued the more eastern one of the two, 
by way of Wandsbeck, Siek and Schgnburgl We found the 
sand so deep as to render it impossible for the horses to go 
ftster than a walk, a great part of the way, or rather until 
we eame within seven miles of Lubeck, and entered upoa 
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its territoiy. From that pomt we had a good road to the 
city. The more western route, by Oldedoe, is considera- 
bly longer, but somewhat better, we understand, .than 
tlmt which we pursued. 

There are no stages running between Hamburg and 
Lubeck. We were therefore compelled to hire a hack- 
oey-coach, with two horses and a driyer, to take us from 
one city to the other. And a most tedious journey we had 
of it, notwithstanding the garrulity of the German gentle- 
man who todc pert of the carriage with us, and who, (we 
learned it from his own lips), was a son of .Ssculapius, re- 
sidiDg in the fedr city of Moscow. He further informed 
us that he had been makmg a visit to his friends in Ger- 
many ; and that he was then on his way to Lubeck, for 
the purpose of taking steamboat thence, on his return to 
Russia, the country of his adoption. When we add, fur- 
ther, that he is a believer in the virtues of homoepathic 
medicines, we have said all that we need to say of him. 

An English tourist, speaking of this journey, says : '* It 
consumes from ten to twelve hours. Starting early is re- 
commended, as much time is lost in snapps-drinkingby the 
driver, bread-eating by the horses, and wheel-greasing by 
a nondescript personage, performing the united offices of 
hostler and waiter." Our painful experience corrobor- 
ates this statement. As to the nature o^the road, through- 
out a great part of the way, it recalled to our mind most 
vividly, the roads of almost pure sand which we have seen 
in the neighborhood of some of the villages along the sea- 
coast, m the western part of New Jersey. And yet im- 
mense wagons, laden with the merchandise of various 
countries, pass constantly between Hamburg and Lubeck 
over these roads. And it may give the reader some idea 
(^ the difficulties which they have to encounter, in rolling 
almost up to the axle in the sand, to be told that we actually 
saw several moving along at a veiy sk)W pace, though 
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dnwn by ei^t, nme, tnd in one cafe, eleven honee ! and 
yet nothing would be eaner than to make a good rail-road 
between these cities, and when made, it would unqoestion- 
ably be one of the moat profitable in Earope. 

Labeck is a city of no little celebrity. For a long 
time it was at the head of the Hanseatic, or Free Cities ; 
and its commerce not oa\y covered the Baltic, but extended 
fiff along the western coasts of Europe. Its mtuatiixi is 
the finest which the country in which it stands affordi. 
It stands on the Trave, which is a small but deep strettn, 
which, rising in Holstein, runs first to the south, and then 
tuns to the east, and finally to the northeast ; and, pas^* 
ing by the western side of L^|f)eck, fells into the expomded 
Gulf of Labeck, which forms the southwestam porfion 
of the Baltic sea. The width of the Trave ift Lffbeck 
does not exceed one hundred yards, and its entires eonrse 
is a very meandering one. Neverf heless, meithasit i^ps 
of a large size wind their way quite up to the city. Th« 
Wackenitz, which flows fixxm the east, and passbig by the 
eastern side d the city, fidk into the Trave, is a MtH 
fetream. 

At the mouth of the TraTe there is a comiidenible vil« 
lage, called Travemttnde (mouths of the Trave), vrtnieh it 
quite a pleasant place. We made an agreeable excunaon 
to it, by one of die little steamboats which ply between it 
and Labeck. It is from this little seaport — ^which is, if 
we may so speak, both the port and a suburb of Labeck 
—various lines of steamboats run to Copenhagen, to Stock- 
holm, to St Pete^buig, and sometimes to Riga. The 
population is' about 1,200 souls. There are fine baths 
here. In fact, Travemttnde is quite a fadiionable resort 
as a watering-place for the Labeckers and tiieir neighbMs 
during the season of summer. The country around Lii- 
beck, far and wide, is almost perfectly lerel^ and exceed- 
ingly well cultivated. It is, indeed, Uke a gnrden. There 
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are no fences, and not many hedges ; and at this 
of the year, one sees in every direction fields of wheat 
and rye ripe for the harvest, and extensive fieldp of pota- 
toes, which are here cultivated not only as an article of 
fix)d, but also ferthe purpose of distillation. In theinune- 
diaie vicinity of the city, the country is covered with 
luxuriant gudens, filled with all scMts of vegetables. 

The site ci Llibeck is ccmsiderably more elevated than 
the country around* It stands, in fiict, on a hill^ or ridge 
of moderate he^bt, oa the peninsula, as we have alrea^ 
stated, between (be Trave and the Wackenitz. Iti 
position is altogether agreeable and convenient 

Lubeck was for a IcHig time an exceedingly strong ci^, 
being surrounded by great ramparts and wide and deep 
fossf 8, which were made after the principles oi Vauban, with 
massive gateways, surmounted with toweo, which remain 
entire to this day. At presoit, these broad and elevated 
nunparts, which are of earth, and covered on tteir sidea 
with a fine grasqr sward, are planted with lindens and 
other beautiM trees, and form the most delightfiil pro- 
menades imaginable. Not only so — there are also beyond 
the ramparts, iji some directions, and especially on the 
northwest, beautifiil woods of considoraUe extent These 
refreshing retreats are eagerly sought by the inhabitants 
during the heat of the day, and especially when the shades 
of evening fall upcm the city. Then miqr great numb^v 
of findy-dressed and well-behaved people, of all ages, be 
seen promenading on the ramparts, or in the contiguous 
forests. 

Many oi the streets of Liibeok are broad and straight; 
md there is about them an air of purity which makes this 
city a very pleasant one. It would be difficult to find a 
town of the same size in western Europe, where there is 
so much in the style of architecture which carries one 
completely back into the middle ages, or, at leairt, 
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to the confines of them. Almost all the houses stand 
with the end to the street, and have gables which, are 
either sharp-angled, or fantastically scolloped. The wois 
are almost invariably covered with tiles, of a dark reddish 
color ; whilst the walls are of brick, stuccoed or painted, 
and generally either white or brown. And what is very 
pleasant is, that almost every where one sees a remarkable 
degree of taste displayed. The windows of private houses 
are pleasantly adorned with pots of beautiful flowers. 
Often the opened front door enables those who pass along 
in the street to have a charming peep into the interior 
gardens, all bedecked with the rose, the hyacinth, and the 
tulip. Whilst the streets, znd every thing external, give 
convincing proo£i that cleanliness ranks high in the cata- 
logue of the virtues of the Liibeckers. 

Liibeck is an ancient city. It was founded by Adol- 
pbus n.. Count of Holstein-Schaumburg, in 1144, who» 
ten yeare afterwards, ceded it to Henry the Lion, Duke 
of Saxony. Henry made it a free port for the northerti 
cities, granted it municipal privileges, which were after- 
wards confirmed by several of the emperors of Germany, 
and gave it the celebrated Liibeck code, which was after- 
wards adopted by many German cities. In 1226, it be* 
came a free city of the German Empire, and was after- 
wards at thp head of the Hanseatic League, or Union, and 
preserves, until this day, its archives. Its fleet long 
commanded the Baltic ; and many were the wars which 
it sustained against Hplstein, Mecklenburg, Denmark, 
Sweden, and the Wendes and other pirates. Gustavus 
Vasa here found refuge from the cruelty of Christian II., 
King of Denmark. And its voice decided oace and again 
thie aflairs of the kingdoms of the North. With the de- 
cline of the Hanseatic League, the fortunes of Liibeck de- 
clined. But still it maintained, for centuries, amid many 
fluctuations, its commercial privileges and its freedos)« 
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When the Constitution of the GenDtn Empire was abo- 
lished by Napoleon, in 1806, though now become dis> 
aerered from the rest of Germany, it remained a free 
Hanseatic city. In 1810, it became identified with 
France, and formed a part of the Department of the 
Mouths-of-the-Elbe. But by the GcxigreaB of Vienna, it 
was again declared a free city, and with Hambuig, Bre> 
men, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, it is represented in the 
German Diet 

In its palmiest days, a vast. cemmerce centred in Lu* 
beck. In those times, merchandise consisted much more 
than at present in articles of great value but of little bulk ; 
auch as silks, gold and silver ornaments and wares, and 
such like precious commodities. At that period, Lubeck 
was the abode of many rich merchants, as Venice and 
Grenoa were at a still earlier period. Even now there is 
not a little wealth in Lubeck ; and its commerce is still 
€(»iaderable. We were surprised to see so many large 
vessels lying in its little stream, and still more to fijDid not 
less than six or eight fine looking ships and brigi on the 
stocks in its dock-yards. The whde number of vessels, 
however, belonging to this place, is probably less than one 
hundred. In 1817, above nine hundred ships arrived at 
Lubeck ; but its commerce has greatly declined within 
the last twenty years. Its manu&ctures, consisting of 
gold and silver laces, hats, cotton and woollen goods, are 
not considerable. 

But, whatever m&y be the present state of Liibeck; 
every thing indicates that its former prosperity must have 
been very great The hquses, in many instances, possess 
a gjnaid aipect Their rize, their style of architecture, 
^d the taste which they display, prove that its merchants 
of the olden time were princes in fortune. 
' The present population of Lubeck is about 26,000 ,• 
the day has been when it was little less than 100,000. 
9» 
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The territories which belong to it are not extensive. They 
are composed of a district of a few miles in extent in th^ 
Ticinity, including a strip of land which runs down tiie 
Trave to its mouth, and comprehends the town of Trare- 
munde, and some nx or seven other villages. In common 
with Hamburg, it exercises jurisdiction over Bergedorf and 
the Yierlands, as we have stated, when speaking of that 
city. But its whole territory does not exceed 116 square 
miles, with a population of about 20,000 souls. So that 
the entire population of the commonwealth of Lubeck 
may be estimated at about 46,000 souls. 

There are not a few things in Lubeck which a stranger 
will do well to see. One of these is the Dom-Kirche or 
Cathedral.* There are many interesting things in this 
church; including the tombs of many distinguished fami- 
lies which belonged to this little Republic. One of these is 
a very handsome bronze sarcophagus of a very liberal b^ 
ne&ctor of this church. Every where there are portraits 
' and monumental effigies in honor of the dead, hung up on 
the walls, or on the columns, which support the roof of this 
vast edifice. There is also a clock of very curious mecha- 
nism here ; in the face of which two eyes open and shut 
at each movement of the pendulum, and wMlst the image 
of Death strikes the hour with his death-like hand, that of 
Time turns his hour-glass. But the best thing by far ki 
this church is the collection of paintings made by John 
Hemling, in 1471. Those of the Apostles and three 
other saints are uncommonly good. 

But the church of St. Mary was still more interesting to 
us, inasmuch as it has a great deal more cf the pure Gro- 
fhic about it. Some portions of it are wholly in that 
style ; others are of the mixed or bastard Gothic, as it hm 

* Ldbeok waa formerij the see of aBoman^^Cfttholic Biahop. Bat 
aiaoa the year 1590 the prmeiplea of the Protestant Relinion ha;v* 
been the Faith of almost all the inhabitanto. ^ 
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been called. Its walls and columns are covered with the 
pictures of saints and of former pastors, together with mo- 
numents of important events, relating to the history of the 
city. Its floor is composed of stone or marble slabs, cov- 
ered with inscriptions, beneath which are the abodes of 
the dead. It has also a beautiful altar-piece made by 
Quellino ; a famous astronomical clock;* and a remarkable 
painting, called the Dance of Death.f There are three 

* When this dock strikes the hour of 12 at dood, ft door opens 
and a figure moves gracefullj out, followed by seven others, repre- 
senting the Emperor of Germany and his seven Electors, who, as 
they pass round in front of a statue of the Savior, bow the head, and 
then disappear on the other side, very much in the style in which the 
three wise men of the East render homage to the Virgin, in the fa. 
mens clock of the Place of St. Mark at Venice. But this clock in 
the church of St Mary is remarkable in other respects, and is a won* 
derful specimen for the time in which it was made, 1405. It con- 
tains ft complete calendar from 1753 till 1783, with all the days of the 
week, the signs of the zodiac, and the course of the sun. It indicates 
all the eclipses of the sun and moon visible at Lubeck, from 1815 till 
1860, the course of the moon and that of the planets. 

t The name of the author of this painting is not known. It was 
made in the 15th century, probably in reference to the black plague 
which desolated so much of Europe, during that centuiy and the one 
precediog. The same thing is to be seen at Basle and Berne in 
Switzerland, but that at Lubeck is the most ancient of all. First 
comes Death alone, leaping, and rejoicing to seethe company which 
follow him. Then comes another Death, dragging after him the 
Pope; who wears his pontifical mantle and his tiara, and seems re- 
luctant to enter this unhappy dance. A third Death then appears, 
pnshiag the hesitating Pope, and dragging the Emperor, who like- 
wise has no desire to follow. Then another follows, conducting the 
Empress and a Cardinal. Others, of different ranks, follow. And 
thus the whole social body is represented in succession, from the 
chief of the empire to the simple citizen; from the old man to the 
infant Then Death stops, puts down his scythe. The world is 
mowed, and the dance ends ! All the personages represented in 
this scene are dressed as becomes their rank. One wears his croi^n 
and carries his sceptre. Another his silk cloak. Death is a skeleton, 
naked and pale, but lively and gambolling about on one foot, while 
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iowers cm this church. The one on the east is not very 
hig^. But the two aa the western end are of great alti- 
tude, being 396 feet from the floor to the ball on the spire. 
It is no trifling labor to ascend one of them, as we £>und by 
experience. 

Aiiother object of great curiosity is a chamber of carved 
wood. It is some eighteen or twenty feet square, and its 
sides and ceiling are made wholly of wood, carved in the 
most beautiful manner. The number of figures which are 
here represented is almost incredible, and the skill which 
it displays is admirable. The scenes which are represented 
are chiefly scripturql. But as is usual in most things of 
this sort made in the middle ages, there is a most ridiciih 
lous and abominable admixture of the heathenism which 
nungled itself so much with the Christianity of that period, 
and from which, in many of the most celebrated Roman Ca- 
tholic churches on the continent, it is not yet emancipated. 
Ther^ b, for instance, a naked Leda and her swan, in the 
midst of apostles and saints, whilst Danae, Europa, and 
other mjTthological harlots, are placed amidst the holy per- 
sonages of the Bible ! This chamber is in a bouse which 
formerly belonged to a very rich family of this city, but is 
now the property of the commonwealth, and open to the 
visits of strangers. 

Another object of great interest, as well for its associa- 
tions as for the fine Gothic style of its architecture, is the 
Sathhaus, or City Hall, with its little turrets, its sym- 
bols of war and of vigilance, and its finely chiselled and 
light balcony. Here are the public offices of the city. It 

his yictims, whether wearing the diadem or the laborer's cap, exhibit 
a sorrowful visage, and eyes filled with tears. 

Besides this old painting, there is one by Orerbeck, representiDg 
Christ entering into Jerusalem, which is well worthy of a stranger's 
notice. It is, in ^t, an admirable work ; the face of die adoraUe 
Saviour is so calm, so majestic, and withal so mild and btSutifol, that 
one never grows tired of beholding it 
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u here also that the Senate meets wben boaineM requires 
a session^ It is really a very interesting building, and its 
fi^ade is particularly fine. The hall of the Senate is a 
▼ery remarkable one, and also very beautiful. 

Besides good primary schools, Liibeck has a g^mmasium, 
a school for drawing, a school for navigation, a society for 
the encouragement of the useful arts^ and a public library. 
But Lfubeck is still a commercial and not a literary city. 
It cannot be said that there is here a great taste for bodks 
or for the fine arts. Overbeck is the only modem artist of 
distinction whom this city has produced. Of him she has 
reason to be proud. He is far fix>m being equal to the 
great masters ; but h^ seems to us to have a juster idea of 
the importance of making painting a means of giving salu- 
tary impressions to the mind, than most of the distinguish- 
ed men who have labored in this interesting profession. It 
is deeply to be regretted, that so few of them have felt the 
oUigation of making the promotion of virtue and goodness 
the great object of their art, instead of making it minister 
to the baser passions of the human heart. Alas, it is to be 
feared that most of the distinguished painters and sculptors 
have themselves become more and more depraved, as they 
advanced in life, and by natural consequence the works of 
their pencils and their chisels only embodied their moral 
degeneration. 

There are not less than five or six large Lutheran 
churches in this city, and it is to that denomination of 
CShristians that the vast majority of the ^)eople belong. 
There is, however, one German Reformed church, whose 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Geibel, is one of the most zealous 
and excellent preachers in Germany. There is also one 
Roman Catholic church. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE HAN8A. 

Aa our readers may desire to know something of the 
origin and nature of the Confederation of what has been 
commonly called the Hanseatic Towns, we will give a very 
brief sketch of it 

In the early part of the I3th century almost aU western 
Europe was infested with robbers on land, and pirates on 
the waters. This was owing to the chaotic state of society 
at that time. No country seemed to be blessed with a 
well-founded, well-directed, and all-pervading govemineut. 
The sovereigns were little better than paramount chiefi, 
such as one finds al this day in so large a portion of 
central Asia. Every petty chieftain did pretty much his 
own pleasure in his little dcnainicms. And as it was 
easier to plunder than to live by honest industry, many of 
them, especially those who lived along such riven as the 
£lbe, the Rhine, the Rhone and other natural channels of 
tade, took to highway robbeiy, and without mercy preyed 
utL the passing caravans of merchants, who annuadly visit- 
ed Italy, or the southern cities of Germany, to seek the pro- 
ductions of the distant East, which the commerce of Venice 
and Oenoa attracted to Eun^e, and gave in exchange the 
commodities of the Noitb. As this trade increased in value, 
so did the number of the castles of the robber-chiefe multi- 
ply, along the great thoroughfiu*e8 to which we have allud- 
ed,* fixxn which armed bands rushed down upon the 
merchants who were passing by. The latter, compelled 
to travel in companies, and well-armed, either fought or 
fled, as they judged the probabilities of victory to be 
greater or less. To so great an extent did this evil grow, 
and so slight was the prospect of any adequate protection 

' • The ruins of many of these castles are to be seen along the 
banks of the Rhine, the Rhone, and other rivers in Europe at this 
day. 
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frcHn the higher govemm^iti, that a convention between 
Hamburg, Ditmarah, and Hadehi took place in 1239, and 
a confederacy between Hamburg and Liibeck in 1241, in 
which they agreed to defend their commerce against the 
distant robbers and pirates, as well as their own walls and 
inhabitants against the attack and the tyranny of the neigh* 
boring princes, who wished to extend their dominions over 
them, and abolish those privileges which had been granted 
to them by the Emperors of Germany, and which had 
been the basis of their prosperity. 

In 1247, Brunswick joined the confederacy, which was 
a highly important increase of their number, for that city 
waa in the line of the trade which at that time set between 
the northern countries of the continent and Italy and In- 
dia, through the central part of Germany ; though a part 
ci that trade passed by the Shine and the Rhone. Many 
other cities and towns joined the confederacy in the course 
of a few years. And so numerous did the members ef thu 
union become that, in 1260, a diet was held at Lubeck, 
which had become the chief city of the league. Regular 
meetiDgB soon began to be held. They occurred once in 
three years, and took place in that city i^ut Whitsunday, 
or in the month of May. The archives were kept at 
Lubeck, and the seal of that city was impressed on all 
thev papers. In every thing it took the lead. 

Authors are not agreed as to the number of the Hanse* 
atic cities, when the confederacy was in its most flourish- 
ing day. It is usually stated to have been eighty-five. 
Some writers, however, make it exceed one hundred. 
They were all in the northern part of Europe. We will 
only mention a few of them { Liibeck, Hamburg, Bre- 
men, Rostock, Gottingen, Brunswick, Hanover, Munster, 
Osoabruck, Cologne, Magdeburg, Berlin, Dantzic, Koniga- 
berg, FrankfcMi-on-the-Oder, in Germany; Bergen in 
Norway; Warberg in Sweden; Wisby in Gothland; 
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Thorn and Cracow, in Poland $ Riga, Memel, Dorpat 
and Revel in Russia ; Ziitphen, Zwole, Nimeguen, Venloo 
dec, in Netherlands. Those authors who make the num- 
ber of the Hanseatic cities to exceed one hundred, include 
Novgorod, and even Moscow, in Russia ; and Antwerp, 
Bruges, and several other cities in Belgium. 

The confederated cities took the title of Hanseatic, from 
the old Teutonic word Hansa, which signifies a league 
for mutual defence. 

The towns which belonged to the Hanseatic confederacy 
were divided into four provinces, each having a capital or 
head-city ; but Lubeck was recognized as being at the 
head of the whole league. For a fong time the prosperi- 
ty of these confederated cities was great. The commerce 
oif all its members was greatly augmented and protected. 
To a very considerable extent similar laws and commer- 
cial regulations were introduced into all of them, and a 
uniform currency was, to a great degree, adopted and em- 
ployed ; a fact which greatly facilitated their inter-com- 
mercial relations. Great &ctories were established by the 
league at London, at Novgorod in Russia, at Bruges in 
Belgium, at Bergen in Norway. At length the commer- 
cial influence of the Hanseatic cities became bo great that 
it seemed to involve all Europe in its train. Wealth 
flowed into them from all quarters. And in the process of 
time, the political influence of this confederation of itier- 
chants, as it might be called, became so gseat, that kings 
trembled on their thrones before its ordinances. It conquer- 
ed Eric and Hakon, kings of Norway, and Waldemar HI., 
king of Denmark. It deposed a king of Sweden, and gave 
his crown to Albert, duke of Mecklenburg. In 1428 it 
equipped a fleet of 248 ships, carrying 12,000 soldiers, 
for the conquest of Copenhagen. Even a burgomaster of 
Dantzic ventured to declare war against Christian, king of 
Denmark. So great was its power that it undeirtook to 
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provide for the security of commerce in the Baltic and the 
North seas. In the countries under its immediate influ- 
ence it constructed canals, and introduced a uniform sys- 
tern of weights and measures. 

But the prosperity of the Hanse towns began to decline 
when the circumstances on which it naturally depended be- 
gan . to be changed. This was the case when, through the 
advance of civilisation, the western nations began general- 
ly to appreciate the advantages of commerce, and each to 
•eek to enjoy for itself tiiat prosperity which commerce 
secures. With the progress which the science of govern- 
ment made from century, to centuiy, and the increase of 
security to merchants, the occasion which created and Te- 
qoired the Hanseatic confederacy disappeared. The discov- 
ery of America also tended to diminish greatly the pros- 
perity of the Hanseatio cities, inasmuch as it made a 
coQiplete revolution in the commerce of the world, calling 
f<Mih the resources of Spain, and Portugal, and France, and 
Holland, and above all of England, and enlisting them in 
commerce, to the destruction of the monopoly which the 
Hanseatic cities in the North, and the Republics of Italy, 
had so long enjoyed. 

The first diet was held at Ltibeck in 1260, as we have 
elsewhere remarked ; the last was held in 1630. At that 
diet the confederation was dissolved. But Hamburg, Lii- 
beck, and Bremen, and, we may add, Dantzic, formed a 
new alliance, though not under the name of Hanseatic 
cities. Prc^rly speaking, the name of Hanseatic towns 
exists no longer in the vocabulary of politics. Hambuj^, 
Bremen, Lubeck and Frankfort-on-the-Maine are styled in 
the German ccAtfederation, the Four Free Cities. 
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CONSTITtrriON AND GOVEKNBIENT OF LtTBBCK.* 

The Constitution of Lubeck is older than that oi Ham- 
burg ; it received its present form, save the few changes 
which have subsequently from time to time heea in,"- 
troduced into it, from two constituticmal revisions in 1665 
and 1669. In many features it is identical with tiiat of 
Hambuig ; but on several points there is a connderable 
dtfl^nce. We will give a summary of it. 

The Supreme Power remdes jointiy and e^jually in tbe 
Senate and Body of citizens. 

The Senate is composed of four Burgomasters, thi«e of 
whom are lawyers and one a merchant, and sixteen Sens- 
tors, a majority oi whom are merchants, who are chosen 
from the seven first colleges or classes of the citizens. A 
Burgomaster always presides in the meetings of the Senate. 
There are two Syndics, whose functions areprecisdy sim* 
ilar to those of the four Syndics c^ Hamburg, viz : t&ey act 
as the secretaries of state for foreign and home affimas, 
give proper form to the acts of tbe Senate, have coty a 
consultative voice in the meetings of the Senate, and take 
raok alter the Burgomasters. The Senate has a chief sec- 
retary, two other secretaries, and an archivist or keeper of 
the archives^ who are charged with the proper reducing to 
writing of the minutes of the Senate, the transmission and 
preservation of its acts, and the direction of the chancery. 

The Senate appoints the Syndics^ Secretaries^ and 
Keeper of the Archives. It fills the vacancies which 
occur in its own numbers. - To be eligible to tiie place 
of Senator, it is necessary to have completed thirty years ; 
not to be in the service of any foreign pow%r 5 and finally, 

• For an interesting account of the constitutions of the Free 
Cities, the reader is referred to the valuable little work of M, Charles 
de Villers, entitled ; CoMtitvtions des Trots Villes-Anseatiques, 
Lubeekf Bremen et Hambourg^pMhllahsd at Leipsic in 1814. 
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not to be related in the ascending or descending line, 
or in the collateral line, even to the fourth degree, nor in 
thejfirst degree of affinity by marriage, to any one of the 
o^r members of the Senate. 

^.^The newly elected Senator is obliged, in addition to 
the ordinary oath as citizen, to take a particular (me at a 
member of the Senate. 

Every person elected Burgomaster or Senates: is re- 
quired to accept the office, or quit the city, after having 
paid one-tenth of his fortune into the public treasury. 

The ibhabitaatffwho enjoy the tight of sufi&age are 
ilivided into iwehre colleges or dasses. The first is 
composed of the Patricians ; the six following are com- 
posed of difTerent companies or guilds of merchants in 
the mass; two others are fenned of retail-merchants ; 
and the three last are the brewers, ship-masters, and com- 
mon laborers. Each of these colleges is presided over by 
a certain number of Elders, and has its pcurticular place of 
tneetiBg, whei« it deliberates and ad^ts its resolutions 
respecting any affidr which concerns it. In the delibera- 
tiKMiJi on the afiairs of the state, each college has one vote. 
The pluraiUy of these votes expresses the will of the 
citizens. Those of the citizens who are not members of 
tile above-mentioned twelve colics take no part in the 
deliberations which concern public affurs. 

The Senate communicates wkh the citizens, either by 
writing, or verbally by a committee charged to confer 
with the Elders who are the speakers <^ ihw respective 
coU^es. 

It is the Senate which oonfers the right of dtizenship, 
and jeceiv)3s the oath of the new citizen. The Lutherans, 
German Reformed, and Romim Catholics are equally ad- 
mitted to it. 

The Senate is clothed with the double fiinction^of gov- 
enuhent and the administration of justice, and its attri- 
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botiTes or prerogatives are preciaelj similar to those of 
the Senate of Hamburg, which we have described in 
detail. It exercises government as a body, or by deputa- 
tions. It has charge of the police ; it appoints to all pub- 
lic employments, carries on the afiairs of the state, and 
negotiates with foreign powers. It administers justice 
both in civil and criminal afiairs, according to the pub- 
lished rules and according to the Lubeck code of laws, 
calling in the aid of the Roman common law, as well as 
the canon law. 

The Senate judges, in the first instance, by the persons 
whom it delegates to this purpose, to whom are added 
clerks and other officers in the different inferior courts 
established in the city, in the suburbs, and in the territo- 
ry. It judges, in the second instance, in civil and criminal 
afiiairs, in the general sessions held for that purpose. 

From these decisions the party which considers itself 
aggrieved had formerly the right, in civil matters, of appeal- 
to the Law-Faculty of some university in Germany, and 
whilst the constitution of the empire was in vigor, the 
parties had the right of appealing, incases where the 
sum in litigation exceeded one thousand dollars, to one of 
the supreme tribunals of the Empire. They might carry 
their complaints of the denial or delay of justice to the 
same tribunal. But since 1815, all such appeals, in the 
last resort, are carried to the Supreme Tribunal, for the 
four Free Cities, Hamburg, Lttbeck, Bremen and Frank- 
fort, which holds its sessicms always in the city of Lfkbeck. 

The Senate has power to pardon the crime or mitigate the 
punishment, in cases of capital offences. It exercises superior 
guardianship, under the direction of one Burgomaster, as- 
sisted by twelve senatoro. (This is the same thing as 
holding what we call Orphans' courts.) 

The >conveyance and mortgage of real estates take place 
publicly before the Senate, and are inscribed by the Pro- 
thonotary in the book of mortgages. 
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The cues in which the Senate cannot act without the 
concurrence of the citizens are precisely the same as those 
mentioned in the Hamburg Constitution ; they are such as 
making new laws, ccmferring privileges, giving orders on 
the treasury, &c. &c. Without consulting the citiasens, 
the Senate cannot disbucse a sum which exceeds two hun- 
dred dollars. 

The initiative, in proposing laws, belongs to the Senate, 
which pronounces after the majority of the votes of the 
colleges, the resoluti^is of ^^uch must be transmitted to 
it in writing. In ease of an equal division in these votes, 
the Senate decides. It has the power of rejecting, in part 
and in wbole, the amendments which the colleges of the 
citizens may have introduced into a biU. It has the right 
to reproduce, from time to time, the {Hopositions which 
the colleges of citizens hsfve rejected. But the latter, in 
torn, have the right to express their desires to the Senate, 
and in this way call forth such propositions of modifica- 
tions as may suit them. 

The eight commercial colleges of citizens, named 
above, are called in particular to deliberate and to give 
their concurrence, in the foilowiag ea^es : In those which 
concern the interests of commerce in general, or any of 
its branches, and the modifications of the laws which have 
relation to it 2d. In the makiiig of new regulatiras, 
whether general or special, in afiairs of comm^ice. 3d. 
When there is^ question of granting privileges to manu- 
fiictures and fabrics. ' 4th. When there is question of 
some disposition <^a law which concerns the currency. 

The city levies two sorts of taxes, direct and indirect. 
Among the former some are levied on real estate, and 
others on personal property. The indirect imposts c(»i- 
sist especially of duties on attScles of consumption, stamp 
duties, taxes on objects of luxury, and duties on merchan- 
dise. During tdodj years it has been ibund necessary to 
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levy many extraordinary, impositions or taxes, both on real 
estate and personal property, among which is a capitation- 
tax, and what is called the patriotic .contribution in hcyoat 
and conscience, — ^and left to the good faith of each one, — 
and likewise many others. 

The garrison of the city, which is subject to the orders 
of the Senate, consisted formerly of four companies, em* 
bracing four hundred men in all, and is de^ed to the 
maintenance of the public tranquillity. At present the 
number of the troops is greater, we believe, than it was 25 
years ago. The contingent (^ this city for the German 
Confederation is 406 men. In extraordinary cases, the 
citizens, arranged in some 25 or 30 companies, are called 
on to occupy the gates. 

The three denominations ot Christians, ^Lutherans, Ger- 
man Reformed and Eoman Catholics, enjoy the liberty of 
worship, and have their own churches. .The Senate has 
supreme oversight in ecclesiastical affairs. The institu- 
tions of education also come under its supervision aad 
control. 

The inhabitants of the suburbs are considered as exter- 
nal citizens, and do not exercise the rights of actual citi- 
zens. Those of the rest of the territory, beyond the sub- 
urbs, are subject to tbe laws and imposts of the city. They 
are under the jurisdiction of the Senate. Their courts of 
first instance are particular tribunals* The inhabitants of 
TravemOnde have a magistrate appoipted by the Senate, 
and who holds their courts of first instance. 

Such is a brief but comprehensive outiine of the consti- 
tution and government of Lttbeck, The reader will have 
remarked that it is considerably more democratic in sev- 
eral points than that of Hamburg. We will only add that 
the people have long lived happily, and we believe, con- 
tentedly under it, and though it might be amended, per- 
haps, in several particulars, yet take it all in all, it must be 
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prcmounced a remarkably well constructed and well 
balanced machine, which has worked well a long time, 
and which it will be well to modify with great delibera- 
tion and prudence. 

The revenues of Ltiibeck are about $275,000. The 
public debt is nearly two millions of dollars ; which is 
c^ainly very great for a commonwealth of not more than 
46,000 souls. This city maintains very intimate com- 
mercial relations with Hamburg. In fact, if a good rail- 
road were made between them, it would be little more 
than a suburb of that city. By means of a canal, from 
the Stecknitz, a small stream which fedls into the Trave 
alx»ve Ltibeck, to the Dobnenau, which falls into the 
Elbe, a large amount of trade is carried on between these 
cities, in addition to that which traverses, in wagons, the 
sea of sand and mud which lies betwe^i them. 

We terminate ouriiotice of Lfibeck by giving a Iwief 
account of the awful events <^ November 6th, and the 
days following, 1806, — ^by which this city, which had en- 
joyed the blessings of an uninterrupted peace during more 
than a century, was suddenly overwhelmed in the calami- 
ties of war, and received a blow from which it has scarce- 
ly recovered daring the many year? of prosperity which 
have succeeded. Apart from the mere historical interest 
whkh attaches to the events which we are going to nar- 
rate, we cannot recall to our minds too frequently the 
dreadful consequences of war. A vivid impression of the 
evils which this awful scourge of the human race has, from 
time to time, inflicted on so many of the fairest portions 
and the most beautiful cities of the old world, would make 
men talk less flippantly than they do when they speak of the 
glories of war, and have a juster estimate of the blessings of 
peace, when they consider the question of estdianging them 
for scenes of rapine and blood. 

On the 14th of October, 1806,^Bonaparte^ with the Grand 
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Army of France, met, and completely put to route, the 
fcvces of the PruBsians on the plains of Jena. The first 
consequence of this great battle was the complete disper- 
sion of his enemies, and his prompt and uninterrupted ad- 
vance to Berlin. By this movement, the remains of the 
Prussian armies were completely divided. A portion of 
those forces, — and by far the greater^— with the king and 
other members of the royal family, retreated towards the 
eastern part of the kingdom, whither they were followed 
by Napoleon with the larger part of his forces. Several 
detachments of the Prussian army, including the remnants 
of shattered regiments, under the command of Bluchet^ 
fled precipitately to the west, aad were closely pursued by 
tke'corps which the Prince- of Ponte Gorvo (Bemadotte), 
Marshal Soult, and the Grand Due de Berg commanded. 
Notwithstanding tibat their army was fix)m day to day 
joined by ipme detachments which were flying' over the 
country in various, directions, the Prussians were almost 
daily defeated in their rear guards, and compelled to re- 
treat from one position to another. 

In a few days they were driven wholly out of Prussia, 
and compelled to take refuge in Mecklenburg, - wheia 
they committed the greatest excesses in their rapid flight* 
Bjat even here they found no resting-place, for the 
French columns, convei^ng from different poiniB,, 
pressed hard upon them. Quitting the plains of Mecklen- 
burg, Blucher presented himself at the gates of Lubeck, 
and seemed resolved to take possessicoi of it, and these de- 
fen^ himself against his enemies. In vain the Senate of 
that peacefuland wholly neutral city, expostulated with 
him, a^d depicted the fHghtful consequences of tlus step. 
In vain they invoked the shield of justice and of the rig^ 
of nations ; even this last defence of the helpless was of 
no avail to them. The Prussians entered by the three 
gates which stand on the eastern, northeastern and south- 
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eastern parts of the city, and strongly entrenching them- 
selves by placing many pieces of cannon at those gates, 
and a considerable force with them, in order to make the 
greatest possible defence, they marched the largest part 
of their army through the city, and passing the gate on the 
western side, and crossing the river Trave, deployed or 
spread themselves over the level country, which lies on the 
left bank of that river, down to Travemiinde. These ar^ 
langements were made early on the morning of the 6th of 
November. 

Bttt no sooner were they made than the three French 
commanders appeared with their forces, which in all 
amounted to fifty thousand men ^ and at once a most furi- 
ous battle took place. The wretched Liibeckars beheld 
with consternation the awful strife which had commenced 
at their gates, and which was soon to penetrate through all 
their streets. After a furious cannonade of some two or 
three hours, the French drove the Prussians from the gates, 
canying them at the point of the bayonet, and pursued 
them pell-mell into the streets. The Prussian musket- 
eers, who had been posted in each house, on one side of 
every street that terminated at the gates, opened a mur- 
derous fire upon the French,' who in turn attacked them, af- 
ter they had driven back the mass of their enemies 
with whom they were engaged in front. This was no 
easy matter. Several times the Prussians rallied, and 
drove them back, and for a considerable time the awfiil 
spectacle was beheld, of opposing 'masses of men driving 
and re-driving each other at the point of the bayonet, vid 
contesting every inch of ground. Vast numbers fell in the 
murderous affray. But at length the French cleared the 
streets, and then attackmg the enemy that were entrench- 
ed in the houses, they pursued them from story to story, 
and from room to room, even to the very roofs. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon when the 
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French got full poflsession of the city. Then commenced a 
scene of pillage and brutality which it is impossible to de- 
scribe. The infuriated soldiers, who as a mass did not know 
that Liibeck was not a city which belonged to the enemy, 
and who believed, as soldiers always do, that what they had 
taken by ilorm was wholly their own, rushed everywhere 
into the houses of the citizens, instantly killing all who 
made resistance, and sometimes those who did not, and seised 
every thing of value on which they could lay their hands. 
Money and valuables, jewels and clothes, were the first ob- 
jects of their rapine. In getting possession of these things 
great violence was often employed, and sometimes the per- 
sons who gave up with reluctance, what they possessed, or 
what they were supposed to possess, were instantly killed. 
Next victuals were sought. And to add to the excess, the 
miserable inhabitants thought to pacify the soldiers by giv- 
ing them wine, with which the cellars of the rich, and of 
those who dealt in this article of commerce, unfortunately 
dxMmded. Drunkenness being added to fury, the disor- 
ders which the French committed were truly fiightfiil. 
We speakonly of the soldiers) for it is due to truth to say 
that the offieers, and especially the excellent Marshal Bema- 
dotte, did all that they could to repress these violations of all 
laws, human and divine. Still all they could do during 
the night which followed accomplished but little. It ought 
to be stated that some valuable ofScers lost their lives, nobly 
endeavoring to protect the helpless people. A Captain 
Clary, a relative, we believe, of Marshal Bernadotte, was 
badly wounded whilst engaged in this good work. 

The next morning, at an early hour, the three Marshals 
left the city, in further quest of the enemy, whom they 
overtook beyond the village of Schwartau, two leagues 
from Liibeck, and compelled him to surrender. Towards 
evening, they returned with their forces, fifty thousfoid in 
number, bringing with them the twenty tliousand troops of 
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the enemy, whom they had taken prifloners. All these men 
had to find places in Likbeck and the villages around. 
The churches and church-yards, the public Places, and the 
private houses were filled with them. No time was lost 
in ceremony. Whatever was wanted was taken possessioD 
of with the promptness of French soldiers. Tb» Senate of 
the wretched city was in session perpetually, endeavoring 
to do all they could to satisfy the wants of their numerous 
and not very welcome guests. Bread and all other sorts 
of provisions were demanded in the most pressing manner. 
IVovender for the horses was needed and could not be' 
found. Thousands of horses must have starved, if the 
king of Denmark had not allowed com and hay to be car- 
ried from the neighboring province of Holstein to supply 
them. No efibrt of ours can ^ve an idea of the confiisioft 
and difficulty in which the poor Senators were, or of the 
insolence with which they were treated. The. clamorous 
applicants assailed the Hall in^ which they were assembled, 
some demanding one thing, and some another. A cook 
wanted six dozen fresh oysters for his master, and stood 
impudently insisting that they should be instantly ferth* 
coming ! Another demanded the choicest wines ! Ano- 
ther fresh bread ! And there would have been no end to 
their clamor, had not the Prince of Ponte Corvo inter- 
fered by a proclamation, addressed especially to his own 
men, and by other measures, to prevent the Senate from 
being insulted. ' But notwithstanding all that great and 
good man could do to prevent it, wild disorder prevailed 
throughout the night of the 7th, and during the 8th and 
9th days and nights. Gradually good order was restored, 
and these excesses restrained, and made finally, in a good 
measure, to cease. But no description can give our read 
ers an adequate idea of these scenes. 

The loss of property by pillage and needless waste was 
immense. Many fitmilies were literally plundered of 
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every thing in the shape of money, jewels, and wearing 
apparel. In many cases, parlors on the ground floors 
were converted into stables, and horses were to be seen 
standing on fine Brussels carpets, feeding from troughs 
which stood on marble tables, in front of looking-glasses ! 
The loss o& property was estimated at more than two mil- 
lions of our dollars. But all this material waste was no- 
thing in comparison with the demoralization which took 
place during these few days. The soldiers gave up the 
reins to their vilest lusts, whenever there was an opportu- 
nity of gratifying them. Women of all ranks and condi- 
tions fell a prey to their violence. In one case, twenty- 
two wretches seized one woman, the wife of a laborer, who 
had been married only the night before, and having grati- 
fied their base desires, threw her into a shallow pond in the 
rear of the house, where she died a few hours afterwards. 
The extent to which this barbarity was carried can never 
be known ; -for what parents, or husbands, or brothers, 
would not wish to conceal such cases, as completely as pos- 
sible, and mourn in silence over the ignominy which their 
daughters, their wives, and their sisters had suffered \ In 
many cases, beautiful and virtupus young ladies died in the 
course of a few weeks or months, consumed by the hidden 
grief which preyed upon them, in remembrance c^ the 
scenes through which they had passed. And what is, we 
believe, without a* parallel in the history of the sacking of 
cities, even the female inmates of a Hospital for the In- 
sane were invaded by some wretches, and two of them — 
fortunately for themselves unconscious of the crimes which 
these brutes committed— long bore the traces of the vio- 
lence which they had received fix)m their hands. We are 
fully aware that there are certain persons of such consum- 
mate depravity, that they can make light of such crimes as 
we have here alluded to, and can even laugh at the idea 
that there is any great enormity in such actions. They 
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are, ia tbcir opinion, only the trifling incidentf of war, 
winch <me must expeet, and are in reality hardly worthy 
of censure. But the laugh of such men is the laugh of 
bell, and their leyity is the most appalling demonstratioii of 
the ineffable baseness of their souls 1 We turn, however, 
. fiom. this subject, and will pdlute our pages widi no mote 
revolting details respecting it The furious cry was every 
where heard: ^'Au nom de I'Smp^reur! donne-moi ia 
bourse,^ — ^ta montre, — ^tes chemises, — ^ta femme ! JoiK km 
argent, ouje it tut /"* 

Amidst all these awful and cruel scenes, there was, as ia 
s^ways the case where the French are concerned, not a 
little of the eztravagaQt and the burlesque. One soldier, 
who had pillaged the house of a Lutheran pastor, put on 
hb cassock of black camlet, put over it his belt and his 
cavtridge-box, and sallied i^th to join his companiooa. 
Some, dragoons, having need of a guide, tied a citioen to 
the tail of one of their horses,, and so set out in quest of 
what they wanted. The house of the pastor Vtm Himde 
had been completely pillaged by some twenty or thirty 
marauders. Two soldiers afterwards came and stayed all 
nig^ at his house, and helped themselves to such artides 
as they could find, notwithstanding the kind treatment 
which they had received from its occupant. In the morn- 
ing, when about to depart, they demanded what little nv^ 
ney he had, which he gave them. They still wanted to 
know if he had not some thing more in his pockets. He 
poHed out a small silver box, at the ught of wUck they 
eadaimed, ^' Here are the ducats !" He told them th»t 
the box contained the wafer which he used in giving the 
sacrament to the sick. At this they started back, fell on 
their knees, and begged^ to be allowed to kiss the box ! 
They then went off* ; but were careful not to give up the 
things which they had stolen. Wonderful mixture of im- 

* In the name of the Emperor ! give me your purte, jour 
watch, your linen, your wife ! All your money, or I wiU kill you ! 
VOL.1. 11 
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morality and fupentition ! For one cannot call by the 
name of religion an iddatry so grooi, and which influences 
•0 little the heart.* 

We may add to the notice which we have jnat giiren of 
the capture and the racking ci Lobeck, that it was a long 
time before the city recoyered fully from this great cala- 
mity — a calamity so much the more oyerwhekniog and 
distressing, as it was unexpected, and occasionied by those 
whom it had considered to be its friends. Among the 
twenty thousand prisoners whom the French took on this 
occasion, were 2,000 Swedes — ^many of them young no- 
blemen — who had been sent to aid the Prassians. The 
noble conduct of the Prince of Ponte Ck>rvo towards these 
Swedish troops, as well as towards the inhabitants c^ the 
city, was the circumstance which afterwards led to hia 
being chosen Crown Prince of Sweden. A noble reward 
for such noble and generous ccmduct! 

We quitted Lobeck with reluctance, for we found it a 
most agreeable city. Those who like bustle and crowds 
of people, will find it tristej as the French ray, and rather 
dull. But we like its antique, quiet aspect, and the good 
Older, and good taste, and kindness of heart which are every 
where visible. From Ltibeck we returned to Hamburg. 

And now, as we have comfdeted our visit to the two ce- 
lebrated Free Cities of Hamburg and Labeck, which stand 
on the isthmus which unites the Scandinavian region to 
Germany, we propose to pause a little while before we 
enter that region, that we may take a hasty review, in our 
next chapter, 1.^ Of the early Scandinavian history, and 
2., Of the modem histoiy of Denmark. Such a historical 
sketch may be both interesting and profitable ; and it vnll 
better enable us to understand some things wMch we sbaiU. 
doubtless meet with in the progress of our travels. 

* We are indebted for the facts in relation to the capture of Lfibeek* 
to a most interesting account of it which M. Villersgaye in a letter 
to the Coontesf Fanay Beauhamais. 
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mSTORY OF DENMARK. 

Early biatory of tbe Scandinavian country faboloiu— Scandinavia unknown 10 
tbe early Romans— The Cimbric Wai^-Tacitua*a account of tbe Bcandio»- 
vians— Plluy's— Gliaracter of the people— Reiigioaa rites— Proeopin^a aecouat 
of Hie Scandinaviana— Caasiodoras— The arrival of Odin from Scythia— Hia 
adventorea and character— Hia inatitutlona and death— Biatoiy of Denmaril 
from the daya of Odin till Horda Knut— Dan MykiUati- Rolf Krake— Ivar Vi^ 
fadne— Harold Hildetand— Sigurd Ring— Ragnar Lodbrok— Horda Knu) I.— 
eofrm the Old— Harold Blaatand— Svend Tveakng- Knut the Great— Horda 
Kjmt IL— Hiatory of Denmark to the Union of Calmar-Svend Eatrithaon and 
hia five Bona— Proaperoua reign of Valdemar the Great— The good Biahop Ab« 
^ aalom— The aucceaaea of Valdemar the Great— Valdemar IH.— ^hriatopher J. 
Valdemar IV. (Atterdag)— Margaret— Hiatory of Denmark from the treaty d 
Calmartill tbe Reformation— Capricioua reii^ of Erik— Chriatian I.— John er 
Ban»-Chriatian II. and hia crueltiea— Frederick I.— Chriatian m.— Hiatory of 
Denmark from the Reformation to the preaent tfane— Frederick n.— Chriadan 
IV^ Denmark*8 ableat monarch— Frederick m, wiae and able— Change in the 
ooastitution of the kingdom— Chriatian V.— Frederick IV.— Chriatian VI. and 
Frederick V., both good monarcha— The imbeciie and unfortonate Chriadaa 
VIL— The unhappy fateof the queen, Caroline Matilda^The adventurea and 
fate of tbe celebrated Struenaee— Copenhagen twice attacked by tbe Engllab— 
Frederick VI., the calamitleaof hia reign and bla dqmeatic aonowa— Chriatian 
VnL, the preaent king. 

I. GENERAL NOTICE OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE SCAK- 
DINAVUN NATIONS. 

It is proper that abriof notice of the early or rather fii- 
bulous history of the entire Scandinavian people, — includ- 
ing the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes and Finns, — should 
precede the sketches of the history of each of the four 
Scandinavian countries which we propose to give in its 
proper place. 

The early history of the original settlers of Scandinavia, 
like that of all other nations save the Jews, is either buried 
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in total obscurity, pr involved in legendary fictions, 
which have in all barbarous ages supplied the absence of 
real knowledge. The historians of the north of Europe, 
who have, with a zeal and a perseverance unequalled in 
any other part of the world, investigated the histories of 
their respective p<»:tions of Scandinavia, have generally 
come to the conclusion that the earliest inhabitants of 
these regions, of whom any monument remains, were a 
colony of the Goths, a branch of the Scythians, who 
some 2,000 years before the Christian epoch, left the 
banks of the Araxes, and gradually wandered westward to 
the shores of the Euzme Sea, and thence over all the 
northern parts of Europe, until they reached the Northern 
Ocean. They conquered whatever wandering tribes they 
may have found occupying these primeval abodes. Gro- 
tius and other authors suppose, with probability, that the 
litplanders and Finns are descended firom those ancient 
tribes in Scandinavia, who were conquered and driven 
back into the inaccessible regions of the extreme north, by 
the Goths. If we were to believe the early chronicles of 
these countries, — the records of tradition and of song, — 
we should be able to trace their history back to the very 
door of Noah's ark, and give even the names of the Idngs, 
who have, in a long succession, reigned over these parts, 
from the days of Japhet and his two sons Gomer and Ma- 
gog. Sweno, — say these veritable chronicles, as Joannes 
Magnus and Olaus Rudbeck, two learned Swedes, assure 
US, — the eldest son of Magog, £>unded the Swedish mo- 
narchy; and his broUiers Grether and German, were the 
'ancestors of the Get» and the Germans ; whilst Ubbo, the 
youngest, built the city of Upsala, and succeeded his frther 
on the throne a few yean af^r the confusion of tongues ! 
But passing by all tiiese legendary accounts as given by 
the authoni just named, as well as ihoae recorded by Saxo- 
Grammaticus, who wrote about the end of the 12th century. 
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Bad by TOTfsus, an Icelander, who resided the greater 
part of his life in Norway, and wn^ in the latter part of 
the 17tb and the beginning of the 18th century, we come 
to what 18 more worthy of credit. 

The early Romans knew nothing of the Scandinavian 
nations. Living in the remote regions of the north, their 
names even were for a long time unknown in Rome. And 
this state of things might have continued for centuries 
longer had it not been for the terrible insurrection which the 
Cimbri, the ancient inhabitants of Denmark, — ^the Cim* 
biic Chersonese, — ^made into Italy during the consulship 
of CoBcilius Metellus and Papirius Caibo, about 112 yean 
b<^re the Christian epoch. A portion of these warlike 
tribes left their origmad abodes in the north, with their 
wives and children, to seek a place of habifation farther to 
the south. Their number was estimated at 300,000. The 
men were arrayed in the armor usually worn in those 
times. Each soldier wore a helmet, surmounted with 
high plumes, and adorned with the representation oi the 
head of some animal, with the mouth open ; a polished 
cuirass of iron covered his body ; and l|e carried a long 
halberd in his hand. Besides two-edged darts for throw- 
ing at a distance, they had broad and heavy swords, which 
ihey used in close fight. After having spread tenor and 
desolation throu^out all their route, they arrived on the 
northern borders of Italy, In four successive battles they 
defeated the Roman generals. At length Caius Marius 
was sent against them. That great general defeated at fin* 
aportion of these barbarians, as the Romans called them, 
at Aquae Sextis (Aix*m-Provence, near Marseilles) with 
great slaughter, and finally overthrew and almost annihi- 
hited the remainder on the plains of Vercelli (Veicellie,) 
near the Adige, m the north part of Italy. In the dread- 
ful slaughter of that day, 140,000 men are said to have 
fidlen, and about 60,000 were taken priaoneii. A few of 
11« 
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the Cifflbriant Mc^Md, and took refiige in Ae neigUxiriBg 
mountaiof, where tb^ deacendaats are to be found a dia- 
tincl race, at the present time. Frederick IV. of DenmailE 
▼inted this nngular colony, who occupy aeven paridiei^ 
(the itiie communt) in 1708, diaooiuied with them in 
Danish, and found their idiom perfectly intelligible.* 

The Cimbrian war lasted ten years. After that erent 
we hear no more of the Scandinavians until the days of 
Augustus, when, as Strabo informs us( they sent ambassa- 
dap to solicit the Mendship of the Roman Emperor, and 
to make him presents. In the days of Tacitus, the re- 
mains of these people had not yet recovered fiom the 
ruinous enngratioa and its disastrous issue, which we have 
just mentioned. That grei^ autiior who was the first, as 
it has been justly said, to illustrate the study of ftcts by 
ttie science of philosophy, gives us the first rational ac- 
eoonts of those northern tribes, which had so'mnch troubled 
die commonwealth, and were'destined afterwuds to over* 
tbow the empire of Borne. He not only gives us their 
names, but also delineates, in a most masteiiy manner, 
their character, eustoms and habits. In his day these ob- 
soure tribes had made no figiire in the history of the world, 
it was not so in after times. Some of these tribes, whose 
barbarous manners he describes, have placed their names, 
by their deeds of high endeavor, on History's most inef^ 
fiM»able pages. The Vandiii, who lived in Ae low, M 
oovmtry of Mecklenburg and Pomeranian fought tbev wsf 
from the woods and marahes <3i north Oemeny to the 
muBj coasts of Afika ; the neighboring Suevi conquered 
the rich fields ci fragrant %Mdn ; the Longobaidi fised 
Oeir residence in the plains of Italy ; and Ae Aa^tfaen 
m obscure tribe, and too insignificant to ment Ae parfio* 
uiar notice at the imperial Ustorim, afterwaiAt ^aeed 

•Saitaci%OlMileairrs«i timigh Itejy, volt 1. p. U3» 
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their name and their history in the aimalfl of the most cel- 
ebrated country in the woiid. 

Of the Scandinavian tribef, mentioned by Tacitoiy the 
SnioneB (the Sviar of the middle ages,) occupied the sontl^ 
em part of Sweden. The claasic author repreaentt them 
as brave, vrarlike, and having shipe, and as being governed 
by absolute monarchs. The Sitcmes are alleged to have 
occupied Norway, and to have been governed by a woman, 
— a degradation which the Romans considered not only 
Qnvrorthy of freem^ but even worse than the basest bq|d* 
age. The Fenni, whom Tacitus places in Finland, were 
the most debased and barbarous of all the Scandinavian 
tribes, feeding on common herbs, vnthout booses, and 
clothed in the skins c^wild beasts. Ignorant of the use^ 
uid even of the existence of iron, they pointed their ar> 
rows with bones. They had no fixed abode, but wander* 
ed from place to place, finding a miserable shelter, in sev 
SODS of storms and of winter, in temporary habitations, made 
of the boughs of trees. As to the inhabitants of ttie remot* 
est north, Tacitus had only such reports as re|ffesented 
them as half-human and half>beast, which he rejects as ab* 
surd* 

Fliny names the Hilleviones, the Goutoi, the Daukiones 
and the Skrithfinni, as living in what is now called Swe* 
den. The last mentioned tribe lived akmg the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and were so named firom the rapidity of their 
OKivement over the ice and snow on wooden dkates. 

bk mauners and appearance, all these northern tribes 
boie a strong resemblance to each other, and to the ancienf 
Germans. According to Tacitus, who viewed them with 
the eye of a philosopher, and described them with his cus* 
tranary brevity of -slyle, their national characteristics 
were — robust bodies, compact limbs, blue eyes, stem coun^* 
tessnces, and a fierce, warlike disposition. They were 
capable of enduring cold, hunger and fatigue $ h^ impa- 
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tient of heat and thint. In war they found their chief de- 
light In peace, they gave themselves up to sloth, to 
drinking and gaming. In their feasts, they were addicted 
to quarrelling ; and scenes of hilarity often ended in brawk 
and murder. Their annals existed only in the songs of 
their bards, or skalds, an order of men who were treated 
with unbounded reverence, and whose rude, but animat- 
ing strains were heard with equal delight in the day of 
battle and at the feast of victory. 

.With the use of money they were but little acquainted. 
They are said to have preferred silver to gold, not because 
it was more valuable, but because it was m6re convenient 
for the purchase of the cheap and common commodities 
which they needed. Their roving habits, as well as their 
contempt of industry, made it imposdble that they should 
enjoy the luxuries, or even the comforts of civilized life. 
Flocks and herds constituted their principal wealth, as 
well as the means of their subsistence. Of iron they had 
but little knowledge. That metal, notwithstanding the 
immense stores which were contained in the bowels of 
their country, and which has constituted so large a portion 
of its modem productions, was exceedingly scarce, and ite 
use very limited, among the inhabitants of even the east- 
em portion of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

There was one feature in their moral state which was 
common to aU the Scandinavian nations. It was that their 
superstitious ceremonies were the same. The goddess 
Hertha, or Mother Earth, was every where adored and 
worshipped with the same ceremonies. Her temples weie 
the solemn groves. The symbol of her form and her ma- 
jesty was veiled from vulgar eyes. Her permanent abode 
was a wooded island. But she was accustomed to make 
visits, from her insular residence, to the surrounding nei£^ 
borhoods. In her processions she was carried in a cart 
drawn by cows. Wherever she went, Uie greatest hilari^ 
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prevailed. Sacrifices were offered in abundanee. Duriog 
her peregrinatioiiBy quarrels ceated, eyea wan were «» 
pended, and the swoid returned to its acabbaid. Wlm 
fatigued with the converse of mortals, she was carried back 
to her island-home, which some maip^in to have been 
Zealand; others assert that it was Sugen; and others stiU, 
that it was Heligcdand, (the Holy Island,) at the moulk M 
the Elbe. But, in fact, all attempts to determine the resi- 
dence of the Scandinavian Cybele have been vain. 

Such is the substance of the details which the Roman 
historian gives us of the mannen^ religion, and institadoos 
of the inhabitants of Scandinavia. Frooopius, in the sisftk 
century, describes the gross superstitions of the tribss 
which peopled Thule, or Scandinavia, and the worship 
which they rendered to gods or demons, which presided^ 
according to their thedogy, over the air, the earth, the 
ocean, the rivers, and the fountains. The saorifices which 
they offered were bloody. They offered as victims the 
prisoners whom they took in war, an offering peculiarly 
acceptable to their deities. Casnodorui also wrote, to 
please his imperial master, Theodorie, an account of these 
natioQs. The cviginal of his work is lost Jbrnaodes 
wrote an abridgment of it, from which it appears that At 
appellatioa of Ostrogoths and Visigoths (or Eastern aad 
Weatem €roths) was derived fixun the two {nmrinces of 
East and West Ghythland, in the southern part of Sweden. 

The most important epoch in the hi^c»y rf the Scandi* 
navian natiaas, according to their early chronicles, was 
the arrival of Odin, with a numerous retinue of friends 
and companions. This event occurred in the oentuiy 
immediately preceding the ccxnmencement of the Chria- 
tian enu At least this is the conclunon to which the most 
learned oi the northern archeologists have come. This 
Odin, who figures so much in the early history of Scandi- 
navia, was one of tiie Scythian princes who were expelled 
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from their country when it was conquered by Pompey, in 
Uie Mithridatic war. His original name was Sigge ; but 
he assumed the name of Odin, a Scythian deity, whose 
priest he was, as were also two of his brothers. The city 
which he inhabited in his native land was called Asgaid, 
and the people were called Asen, or Aesir. Leaving Us 
hrotheiB in Asgard, Odin set out to seek his fortunes in 
other lands. Wherever he went, he conquered every 
thing before him, until at length he reached the shores of 
Sweden, having passed through Denmark on his way, and 
founded Odensee and other places of importance in the 
islands of the Danish archipelago. He fixed his abode at 
Sigtiina, on the shores of lake Logur (the Malar Sea,) in 
the modem province of Stockholm. Upsala was founded 
by him, and places in that neighborhood were assigned to 
his pontiffs. The surrounding territory was called the 
Lesser Svithiod, or Sweden, in distinction frcnnthe Larger 
Svithiod, or Scjrthia^ from whence he and his companions 
had emigrated ; and also Mannheim, the home of Man, to 
' distinguish it from Asgard, or Ood-heim, the abode of the 
Asen, or celestial deities. 

Not satisfied with the conquest of Denmark and Sweden, 
Odin extended his rule over Norway also ; and at his death 
he left three of his numerous sons on the thrones of thess 
three countries, viz. : Heimdall, in Sweden ; Skiold, in 
Zealand, from whom the race of the Skioldung-kings de- 
scended, and ruled over Denmark ; and Yngve in Nor- 
way, whence sprang the Yngling-monarchs, who ruled 
long in that country. Balder, another son of the same 
venerable sire, ruled over the Angli in the southern part 
of the Cimbrian Chersonese, or what is now called Sles- 
wic. Descendants from the same immortal stock were to 
be found, for many ages, in other countries. Horsa and 
Hengist, the two Saxon chiefr who conquered England in 
the fifth centuiy, reckoned Odin (or Woden, in their dia- 
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kct) 88 tfaeir ancestor, and were descended, according to 
^eir account of the matter, from Balder, the viceroy of 
the Angli. 

Marvellous, indeed, are the accounts which the ancient 
Scandinavian chronicles give us of this Odin, the warrior- 
king, the divine prophet, and sacred priest. His sword 
never returned unvictorious to its scabbard. His vast mind . 
penetrated far into the vista of futurity. His knowledge 
CD all subjects was most extensive, if not infinite. His 
music was such as to make the rocks expand with delight, 
and the spirits to stand motionless in the infernal regions. 
The Sagas* even tell urthat he could strike his enemies 
with blindness ; render the edges of their weapons dull ; 
make his own warriors invisible ; change himself into any 
beast, bird or fish, at pleasure ; and fly in an instant to 
any part of the world. And they even go so far as to 
say tibat he could by a single word extinguish fire, still the 
raging sea, direct the course of the winds, and raise the 
dead! 

After having accomplished a vast number of glorious 
achievements, Odin terminated his life with his own hand, 
saying to his attendants that he was going back to Scythia, 
to take his seat among the gods at Asgard, where he would 
prepare an eternal banquet, and abodes of felicity, for those 
who fight like heroes, and bravely die with their swords 
in their hands. His remains were buried at Sigtuna, with 
great pomp and magnificence. 

* Ynglinga Saga, e. 6, 7. The Sagas are collections of legends. 
These collections are quite extensive, and extremely curious. 
These, with the Elder £dda, a collection of the songs and legends 
of antiquity, made by Ssemund Sigfusson, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the Younger Edda, written as a commentary on the 
former, by Snone Sturleson, contain an immense mass of legen- 
dary lore, which has been thoroughly examined and sifted by the 
Danish archsologists. 
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Such is the account which the ScandinaTian Sagas gi^e 
at this wonderful person^e. It is not astonishing that 
the author of such achievements was soon worslupped as 
a god by tbie ignorant and the credulous. Gibbon and 
Finkerton have not hesitated to express their disbelief of 
the existence of any such hero, or that any sach man 
ever came from the shores of the Caspian sea to those of tibe 
Baltic. But the most profound of the Danish and Swedish 
archsBologists of our times seem to think that such aperscn 
did really exist, and that the amount ofthe truth, when steipt 
of the mjrthic additions of the Sagas, is that Odin was a 
foreigner from the east^ of much talent, who obtained ex- 
tensive authority in Sweden and the adjoining countries, 
and gave some peculiar laws and institutions to the people. 

Referring the reader who desires to have a perfect 
knowledge of the theogony of the Scandinavians to the 
Elder and the Younger Edda, we have only to add, that 
the aboriginal religion of the inhabitants of that country 
was very simple. They worshipped one supreme God, 
from whom emanated many inferior deities which pre- 
sided over the elements and operations of nature f and 
whose favor was to be propitiated by sacrifices, and to be^ 
come the reward of the just and the brave in a future state. 
The institutions of Odin and his followers greatly coixupt- 
ed this simple Sabeism, and modified it in many respecHs. 
One principle, however, ran through all : namely, that 
the joys of a future existence were eminently, and 
indeed^ exclusively, reserved for the brave. All sorts" of 
bliss was to be theirs. And in the 540 halls in the palace 
of Valhalla they were to revel for ever, and drink mead, 
proffered to them by the Valkyries or nymphs of Para- 
dise, out ofthe skulls of their vanquished enemies! No 
marvel that the believers in such a religion loved war, and 
deq)ised death on the field of battle. 

Fassmg from these general hotices of the early history 
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and institutions of the entire Scandinavian race, we shall 
devote the remainder of the chapter to the consideration of 
the history of Denmark in particular. 

1. The Danish historians divide the history of their coun- 
try into several eras. The First comprises that porti(m of 
it which passed from the heginning of the reign of Odin, 
in ahout the year 70 before the commencement of the 
Christian era, until the death of Horda Knut II., which 
occurred in the year 1,044 of that era. They present us with 
a list of some 36 kings who reigned within that longperiod.* 
Not a little Obscurity, however, hangs over the names as 
well as the reigns of some of these monarchs — if indeed 

* The followiDg is the series of kings who reigned in Denmark 
daring the era referred to in the text. It is the result of the unwea- 
ried excavation which the Danish archaeologists have made in the 
antiquities of their country. 

This series of Danish kings is called that of the ^eioldmigSf from 
Skiold, a son of Odin, the Mohammed and the Mars of the Hyper- 
boreans. 
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we may give them this appellation. The fint of this line, 
after Odin, was his Bon Skiold, to whom tradition has attri- 
buted all possible good qualities. Of many of the others 
nothing worthy of menti<m is recorded. It was a long 
time before all the territory of what is now called Den- 
mark was reduced under the sway of one king. Different 
parts of the country were governed by different princes. 
The successors of Odin reigned only in Zealand and the 
adjoining islands, during the first ten centuries. At length 
they subdued (during the reign of Oorm the Old) tlie petty 
kings of Jutland and Sleswic. Many kings were elected 
by their subjects in popular assemblies, where all had a 
right to vote. But choice was always made from the 
sacred stock of Odin. 

The most distinguished of these early Danish kings 
were Dan Mykillati, Rolf Krake, Ivar VidBaidne, Harald 
Hildetand, Sigurd Ring, Ragnar Lodbrok, Horda Knut I., 
Gorm the Old, Herald Blaatand, Svend Tveskaeg, Knut 
the Great, and Horda-Knut II. The brevity which the 
nature of this work demands forbids our entering into the 
details of the actions of these sovereigns. The first 
named united all Denmark, save Jutland, under his 
sway. Rolf-Krake was distinguished for his gigantic size, 
and his many virtues. Harald Hildetand seemed to have 
raised the kingdom to a wonderful pitch of renown. He was 
overthrown in a great naval battle on the coast of Scania, 
by his nephew and successor, Sigurd Ring. The accounts 
which we have of this celebrated battle,- represent it as 
having been truly wonderful. It would seem as if all the 
petty kings, princes, and nobles of Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and many other countries, must have been there. 
Sigurd had 2,500 ships, as they were termed. Harald had 
30,000 princes and nobles. Dreadful was the slaughter 
on both sides, in this great and terrible fight, in which, 
accordbg to the northern muse, '' "the sun was darkened 
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with the immense multitude of darts and stones, and the 
smoke of human gore." Old Harald was killed by Odin 
himself, who, like the Mars of Grecian poesy, interfered 
on this, occasion, and beat out the warrior-king^s brains 
with his resistless war-club* Sigurd, when dying, left 
his kingdom to his son Hagnar Lodbrok, who, like many 
of his predecessors, greatly infested with his fleets the 
coasts of England and France. In the former country 
he at length lost his life, in a battle with Ella, the Saxon 
king of Northumberland. His sons terribly avenged his 
death, and Ivar, one of them, took actual possession ot 
the throne of that part of England. Gorm the. Old, 
soa of Horda Enut I., fully established the rule of the 
Danish kings oyer Jutland. During his reign, Christian- 
ity, which had for some timie been making progress in 
Sleswic and Jutland, through the labors of the celebrated 
Ancharius, the great Apostle of the North, penetrated into 
Denmark. Harald Blaatand, after a long and prosperous 
reign, was dethroned by his son Svend, (the Swyen or 
Sweno of British history) who renewed the Danish 
descents upon England, in the year 981, after they had 
ceased during nearly a century. After having made 
many irruptions into that island, and having been as often 
bought off by the weak Ethelred, he captured the pity of 
London in 1013, and established the Danish dominion in 
-Britein. Svend was but a poor Christian ; or rather he 
turned apostate and tried to re-establish paganism. But 
his son Kaui* the Great was a better man, and did much 

* The name of thi9 king ifl spelled variously by the Danish And 
English authors— Knatr,Knud, Cnut and Chnut. When he was 
canonized, in the 12th century, his name was latinized into Canu- 
too, whence his name hecame Canute in English. Hardicanute 
derives his naniie from Hordia, the district or county where he was 
brought up— not from his hardy constitution, as some may sup- 
pose* 
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to re-establish Christianity in Denmark. After a pros- 
perous reign, which was not, however, free from some 
severe cruelties — for the expiation of which Canute 
made a pilgrimage to Rome — he died at Shaftesbury, in 
England, (in the month of November, 1035) at the age 
(A forty-one, leaving the kingdoms of Denmark and Eng- 
land to his son Horda Knut II. 

2. We come now to the Secotid Period in the history of 
Denmark, which extends from the death of Horda Knut 
n., in 1042, to the union of the three kingdoms by the 
treatf of Calmar, in 1387— a period of 345 years. Dur- 
ing this period many changes took place in the affairs of 
that country, which the brief limits assigned to this sketch 
will not, allow us to notice, save in a manner the most 
general and the most concise possible. Instead, therefore, 
of noticing in detail the reigns of the twenty-two kings* 
who occupied the throne during that era, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with giving an account of those who were 
the most distinguished. 

Horda Canute succeeded his father, Canute the Great, in 

* The followiDgr w a list, according to the Danish historians, 
of the kings who reigned in Denmark daring that period :— 
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the kingdom of Denmark, and upon the death of his half- 
brother Harald Harefoot, he became undisputed master 
also of the Anglo-Saxon sceptre. But intemperance soon 
put an end to his reign. His successor was his cousin 
Svend, a son of Estritha, a sister t)f Canute the Great, and 
Ulfr Jarl, whom that monarch had murdered. With him 
commenced the second or middle dynasty, which reigned 
in Denmark for nearly 300 years. 

The reign of Svend Estrithson was for from being a 
tranquil one. First he had a disastrous war with Harald 
Hardrada, king of Norway, by whom he was defeated in 
a great tiaval battle in the river Lissa, and escaped a 
capture with vast difficulty, and only through the kind- 
ness of Harald's lieutenant, Hakon Jarl. Next he equip- 
ped a fleet to reqover the throne of the Norman kingdom 
in England. But this enterprise Mled through the treach- 
^y of the general who commanded, Asbion Jarl. Then 
succeeded a war with the Archbishop of Bremen and 
the prelates of his own kingdom, because of his hav- 
ing married the princess Gyda, the daughter of his former 
wife Gunhilda. In the issue, he was compelled to put her 
away. To avenge himself on his adversary of Bremen, 
he solicited the pope to appoint an archbishop within his 
own dominions. This fiivor was granted, and the city of 
Lund in Scania, then belonging to Denmark, was made 
the archiepiscopal see. This arrangement, however, did 
not go into effect until the reign of his son Erik the Good. 
And finally he had a serious difficulty with his Mend, 
Bishop William of Boeskildct but which terminated hap* 
pily. .He died of a fever whilst in Jutland, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Eoeskilde, by the special care 
of Bishop William. 

After the det^h of Svend, a period of more than a cen- 
tury of intestine difficulties, wars- and bloodshed, passed, 
unlii the reign of Valdemar the Great Svend had left 
12* 
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five sons, ^ho all succeeded him in order on the throne. 
They were Harald, Knut, Olaf, Erik, and Nikolas or 
Niels. Harald reigned but a short period — ^was a good 
prince, rather than otherwise, and was called Hein, 
(the Gentle). Knut engaged in an expedition against 
England, which turned to no account, though 1,000 ships, 
it is said, had been collected for the purpose. He was af- 
terwards killed, in the church oi St. AJbans at Odensee in 
the island of Funen, whither he had fled, by the people, 
who were exasperated by his exactions* Olaf succeeded. 
During his reign a famine prevailed throughout the king- 
dom I for this reason he is sumamed Hunger. Erik, 
called Erigod (the Good), succeeded him. He set out on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and died at Cyprus. And last 
of all Nikolas came to the throne, and reigned long and fee- 
bly. His nephew, Enut Lavard, son of Erik the Good, 
rebelled against him, and was assassinated by his coubId 
Magnus, a son of Nikolas. The indignant people bes- 
towed the kingdom on Erik Emun, a brother of Enut 
Lavard. A civil war ensues, and Nikolas and his son 
Magnus are defeated and slain. Erik, having obtained 
possession of the throne, puts his brother Harald to death 
and all his children, save Olaf, who fled to Sweden. Erik 
made a successful excursion against the pagan Wends 
in the isle of Rugen, and compelled them to embrace 
Christianity. Upon his return he was assassinated by the 
•on of a man whom he had ordered to be put to death. 
Erik, son of Erigod, succeeded, and had a war with 
Ola^ who had returned from Sweden, and claimed the 
. crown. He was defeated and slain in battle. Erik af- 
terwards abdicated the throne, and became a recluse. A 
bloody civil war then ensued betweai Svend Grathe, a 
natural- son of Erik Emun, and Enut, son of Magnus, 
which issued in the death of both, one in battle, and the 
other by aasassination, when Valdemar, called the Great, 
A>n of Enut Lavard, ascended the throne. 
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The preceding paragraph is a summary of the turbulent 
and disastrous reigns of some eight or ten sovereigns, 
under whose sway, or violent attempts to reign, the poor 
afflicted country bled at every pore. But the happy reign 
(rf Valdemar compensated in some degree for these IdHg- 
continued evils. It is refreshing, after wading through the 
uninterestmg, or rather the distressing details which a 
fuller history must give of events such as we have just 
touched upon in the few preceding paragraphs, to arrive 
at the history of such a prince as Valdemar I. Unfortu- 
nately, his reign was not long, for it commenced in his 
26th, and ended in his 48th year. Yet, during that time, 
he did much for his country, which he found impoverished 
and dbtracted by long-continued civil wars, pillaged vrith 
impunity by the piratical Wends, and the common pe(^le 
trodden under foot by the feudal and ecclesiastical nobility. 
All these evils were in a greater or less measure remedied 
during his reign of twenty-two years. He drove the 
Wends from all the strongholds which they had seized in 
the kingdom, and pursuing them to their haunts along the 
southern and eastern shores of the Baltic, he conquered 
them in thirteen expeditions and twenty-eight battles. 
The city of Jomsberg, situated on an island in the mouth 
of the river Oder, and which was the commercial empo- 
rium of the Wends, he captured and utterly destroyed in 
the year 1170. In a woid, he subdued completely this 
entire robber-race, and freed the kingdom from all further 
solicitude from that source. He repressed also the inso- 
lence of the clergy, and especially Eskill, the Archbishop 
of Lund, who was compelled to vacate his see, in 
which he was succeeded by the good Absalom, the bishop 
of Roeskilde. 

This Absalom was a remarkable man. He was the 
sincere friend of the king, and ever at his side in the times 
of danger. He was a warrior as well as priest. If the 
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Wends made a sudden irruption into any part, during 
the absence of the king, Absalom laid aside his robes ; in 
place of the mitre he put on the helmet, exchanged the 
crosier for the sword, and, sallying forth, he led the troops 
to battle and to victory. He founded, or rather fortified 
and enlarged the city of Copenhagen, which was then 
only a village of fishermen. Absalom erected a fortress 
on the spot where now stands the vast palace of Chris- 
tiansborg. It was called at first Axelhuus, or Absalom's 
house. In a short time traders flocked to this place,, so 
favorable for commerce ; and in the course of a few yeam 
a considerable city was f(»m€d, and the foundation laid of 
one of the finest capitals in the north of Europe. Absalom 
left it as an appanage to the Bish(^ of Roeskilde, fix)m 
whom it was afterwards purchased by Christian I., and 
made the capital of the kingdom. 

For the protection of the kingdom against the Grermans, 
Valdemar enlarged and strengthened the fortress or breast^ 
work across Sleswic; and for the maintenance of the 
Church, he introduced tithes. He died in the year 1182, 
regretted by all his subjects. 

The characters, as well as the fortunes of the succeigBors 
of Valdemar I., were exceedingly various. Knut VI., his 
son, guided by the wise and vigilant Absalom, archbishop 
of Lund, not only avoided the snare which the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa had spread for him, but also defeated 
and annihilated the forces of the Duke of Pomerania, 
whom the Emperor had stirred up against him. The 
whole of Pomerania was conquered, and, indeed, the 
entire country along the southern shores of the Baltic, 
fix)m the Vistula to the Elbe. For this reason that monarch 
assumed the title of King of the Slaves, or Vandals, which 
has been ever since retained by his successors on the throne 
of Denmark. Knut was afterwards compelled to take up 
arms again, against Adolphus III., Duke of Holstein, and 
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Bishop Valdemar, who had stirred up a civil war. But 
the issue of it was £ivorabIe to the king, who soon after- 
wards died. During the peace which the kingdom enjoyed 
for a great portion of the reign of this prince, the arts and 
commerce began to. make an advance. The condition of 
the people became visibly improved, and their manners 
and dress began to wear Uie appearance of increasing re- 
finement. They wore no longer the garb of mariners, but 
adopted the dress and arms of other civilized nations, using 
for this purpose '^ rich stuffs," as Arnold of Liibeck informs 
us, ^^ of various colors, and even purple and fine linen." 

The brother and successor of Knut VI. was Valdemar 
II. This king extended the Danish dominions even to 
Revel, on the Gulf of Finland, having overrun Esthonia 
with a large ^my, transported on a fleet of one thousand 
vessels of all descriptions. Victory every where attended' 
his arms. But in the latter part of his reign, he lost, by 
various reverses, in his quarrel with Adolphus IV., and 
other petty princes of Germany, and the free city of 
Liibeck, a large part of the possessions of the crown on the 
southern coast of the Baltic ; and Denmark, fit>m being 
the first power in the north of Eurc^, began to fall firom 
that proud pre-eminence. This monarch did much to 
improve the laws of his country, and the administration of 
justice. He caused a survey of his kingdom to be made, 
not unlike that which the Doomsday-Book of William 
the Conqueror contains, and reduced to great order the 
civil and municipal regulations of the realm. He died at 
the age of 71. 

His oldest son, Valdemar III., reigned but a little while. 
He was accidentally killed in a hunting party in 1231. 
Upon his death, the country was again desolated by civil 
war between his three brothers, Erik, Abel, and Christo- 
pher, who at length composed their differences, and all 
succeeded, in the order in which they were named, to the 
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throne. The first two met with violent deaths, and the 
last, — Christopher, — sustained during aH his reign a fierce 
contest with the archbishop of Lund, the famous Jacob 
Erlandsen, and the other clergy of the realm, whose inso- 
lent claims had now become equalled qdIj by those of the 
feudal nobility. After his death, civil war again burst 
forth, and there was nothing but confusion, violence, and 
mal-administration during the reigns of his successors, 
Erik VIL, Erik VHI., Christopher U., and Valdemar IV., 
(Atterdag,) until the kingdom sunk to the lowest state 
which we can imagine to be consistent with existence. 
The nobles and the clergy encroached so much upon the 
crown, and upon the rights of the nation, that in reality the 
sovereign had no power left, but was completely at their 
meh^y. And to such a pitch of degradation was the king- 
dom reduced, that it presented that perfect specimen of 
the worst of all kinds of monarchy, in which there is a 
sceptreless king, a despotic nobility, an avaricious and 
insolent priesthood, and an oppressed and ignorant people. 
Valdemar IV. was the best of these worthless sovereigns, 
and his memory is still cherished with some respect ; and 
the peasants in the vicinity of Vordingborg, his favorite 
place of residence, implicitly believe that he is often heard 
at night, if not seen, flying with his horses and his dogs, 
through the air on his hunting expeditions, as he was wont 
to do in the olden times. Upon his death, Olaf, son df 
Hakon VL, king of Norway, and Margaret, the second 
daughter of Valdemar IV. above mentioned, was chosen 
king, and his mother regent during his minority. Upon 
the death of her husband Hakon VI., in 1380, Margaret 
became regent of the kingdom of Norway also, for her son, 
who was the regular heir to the throne of that country. 
Not content with two crowns for her son, or rather for her- 
self, Margaret claimed for her son, in the right of her hus- 
band, Hakon VL, the crown of Sweden, of which he, as the 
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son of Magnus Smek, was the legitimate heir. But Okf died 
at the age of 17, in the year 1387. This, however, did not 
prevent Margaret from claiming the three crowns. %y Den- 
mark and Norway she was chosen queen, upon the death 
of her son Olaf \ and the Swedes, a tew years afterwards, 
upon the expulsion of their king, Albert of Pomerania, 
tendered her their crown also. Thus the three crowns 
were unitfed. The details of this union were settled by 
commissioners from the three kingdoms, at Calmar, in 
1397. 

3. The Third Period in the history of Denmaik extends 
&om the Union of Calmar until the Reformation.* 

During thb period eight sovereigns ruled over the three 
kingdoms of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Of all these 
sovereigns, no one was more remarkable for striking traits 
of character than the &*st Margaret, ^'the Semiramis of the 
North," as she has been called. As has already been stated, 
she became Regent of Norway in 1380, upon the death of 
Hak(m VI. Upon the death of her son Olaj^ who died at 
the age of seventeen years, she became sole ruler of both 
Denmark and Norway, when those countries became 
united. From that epoch they continued to be united, 
until the latter was added to Sweden, in 1814. But Mar- 
garet claimed the throne of Sweden also, in the right of 
her husband, as has been stated, and succeeded in driving 
Albert from it, and shut him and his son up in prison. 
Her conduct towards her unfortunate relative was cruel in 

* The sovereigns who reigned during that period were the fol- 
lowing : 

A. D. 
Margaret, died, 1412 . 

Erik of Pomerania, deposed, 1439 
Christopher III., died, 1448 

Christian I. (of Old en- 
burg), " 1481 





A. B. 


John (or Hans), 


died, 1513 


Christian II., 


" , 1623 


Frederick I., 


" 1633 


Christian UI., 


'* 1559 
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the extreme. When conducted into her presence, she 
took atnple vengeance upon him for his taunts and sarcas- 
tic railleries, directed against her sex,* as well as for his 
hoastful threats. After having been imprisoned at Lind- 
holm in the southern part of Sweden three year^, Albert 
was committed to the charge of the Hanseatic League. 
And after an imprisonment of three years more, he was 
released, and allowed to pass the remainder of his days in 
peace, in the duchy of Mecklenburg. As for his feminine 
rival and enemy, she died in 1412, having reigned in 
Denmark, under different titles, 37 years. In that king- 
dom, which she exalted by her talents to a pitch of com- 
parative greatness, and retrieved from the low estate in 
which it had been left by her father and predecessor, her 
memory is respected even until this day. But she was 
far from being equally esteemed in Sweden, where, in- 
deed, her reign became in the end not less detested than 
was that of the unfortunate Albert. Before her death, her 
grand-nephew, Erik of Pomerania, son of Mary, daughter 
of her sister Ingfeborg and Henry I., duke of Mecklenburg, 
was elected and declared her successor. 

Erik was an unstable and despicable character. His 
first achievement in arms was to support the war which 
his predecessor, Margaret, had commenced against the 
young counts of Holstein. Next he made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Upon hi^ return he commenced a war against 
the Hanseatic republic, which lasted many years. He 
fortified Elsineur, and levied a toll on the ships of foreign 
nations which .passed the Sound. His noble queen, the 
good Philippa, who had unsuccessfully defended Copen- 

* Byway of mockery, Albert had the audacity to send a whet^ 
stone, several feet in length, to Margaret, recommending her to 
sharpen her sword upon it, before she ventured to encounter him in 
battle. Coxe, in his Travels, says that this whet-stone is at Upsala ; 
but we presume it is at Lund, if anywhere. 
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iagen against an attack of the Duke of Holstein and the 
armies of the Hanseatic League, was shamefully mal- 
treated by him in a fit 'of anger, and died not lonf after in 
the Monastery of Wadstena, universally lamented by the 
people of the three kingdoms* 

In Sweden, the tyrannical rule of Erik led to succesBive 
and successful revolts under the direction of the £imous 
Eogelbrekt, Engelbrektson and Charles Enutson. Vari- 
ous attempts were made to bring about a reconciliation. 
Erik promised to do better, but repeatedly broke his pro> 
mise. At len^h the ^people of Denmaric also rose up 
against him, and uniting with the Swedes, offi^ed the 
crown of the United Kingdom to Christopher of Bavaria, 
who was a descendant of Valdemar Atterdag. He ac- 
cepted the offer, and was -crowned king in 1440, whilst 
Erik retired to the island of Gothland, carrying with him 
the most precious effects of the Danish crown, and the 
archives of the nation. There he lived as a sort of private 
king during nbe years. Whence, having been dislodged, 
he retired to Germany, in 1449, where he lived ten years 
more. Christopher reigned only eight yeu^ which was 
quite long enough to make his rule unpopular everywhere. 
In Sweden it was absolutely odious. He was a foreigner, 
^d endeavored to surround himself with every thing 
foreign. He made an unsuccessful attempt to put down 
tt»e Hanseatic Cities, which he hated because they were 
^ch, powerful and free. By an attempt worthy oidy of a 
wbber and a pirate he endeavored to capture the city of 
Lubeck, but failed. 

Upon the death of Christopher III. the posterity of Val- 
demar Atterdag, both in the male and female line, became 
^inct. After some delay and much discussion, the Sen- 
^e offered the crown of Denmark to Christian, Count of 
Oldenburg, who was descended on the female line, from 
Erik Glipping, one of their former kings. This prince 
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reigned 33 yean. He was &r from being at bad a man 
as some of lus fellow-kings. Nevertheless his reign was 
neither wisely directed, nor happy in its results. He had 
an almost perpetual contention with the Swede^ who ele^ 
yated to the throne, some two or tlffee times, their coun« 
tryman Charles Knutson. But at length Christian triumph- 
ed oyer his rival, and established bis sway there, but not on 
the only true basis of authority,*— the hearts of the 
people. Denmark, or rather Norway, had, from ancient 
times, ruled over the islands which lie to the north and 
west of Soodand. Magnus Hakonson, a king of Norway, 
ceded the Western Isles to Alexander III.» for a certain 
pecuniary quit-rent, which ibr a long time the Scottiib 
sovereigns had neglected to pay.. Upon the arrangement 
of a marriage between Maigaret^daughter of Christian, and 
«bmes III. of that kingdom, the quit-rent due to Norway 
for the Hebrides, was remitted, and a promise of a dowry 
€i 60,000 Rhenish fknins, with the young princess, was 
made. , As security for this sum. Christian pledged to 
James the Shetland and Orkney islands ; but the money 
was never paid. And thus the remaining conquests of the 
Northmen in the Scottish seas were lost, and became an* 
nezed to the Caledonian or Scottish kingdom. 

As Christian was a remarkably devout, though it most 
be confessed not always a very dutiful, son of the church, 
he must neecto make a pilgrimage to Rome. The most im- 
portant result of this long journey was the establishment 
of the University (^ Copenhagen, to which his Holinesi 
graciously gave his consent, and which was incorporated 
in 14i78, by a royal charter. Its statutes, conceived alto- 
gether in the spirit of the age, were framed by the arch« 
bishop of Lund. Those of Bologna in Italy served as a 
model. 

Christian I. cUed in 1481, and was succeeded by his son 
John, or Hans, as the Danes call him, who peigned until 
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1513. The most remarkable occurrence in t)iii reign 
'was an attempt on the part of the Danes to subdue the 
brave Dithmarschen, a people descended from Sbvic 
onffSky who inhabited the western coast of Holstein, from 
the mouth of the Elbe to that of the Eyder. This low 
and mare^y country they had diked and made cultivatable. 
Here they had maintained their national independence 
and their popular govemm^t, for ages, against all the 
Mempts ct the Danes and the Holsteiners. John mareb> 
ed ag^dttt them with a force ol 30,000 men, includ-' 
lAg the flower of the Jutland and Sleswic^Holstein nobili- 
ijk> But he was awfully defeated, uid forced to make 
Ml inglorious treaty with these poor people, and ka^ 
th^a undisturbed the rest of his reign. Nor was he more 
tfilecessful in his attempt fb retain his hold over the Swed«% 
who rose against him, under the conduct of Stem 
Stove, and, after his death, that of his kinsman, Svante 
Stsre, and again that of his aoa^ Sten Sture, the second of 
tbat name. In that struggle the Danes were often defeat* 
ed. At one time their queen was taken prisoner, and r»* 
tained in Sweden two years. But John was more sius- 
cessful in repressing an insurrection in Norway, many of 
whose most distuiguished nobility he circumvented and 
destroyed. Healso, after repeated wws with them, com- 
pelled the Hanseatic Cities to abandcm Sweden, and make 
ftvotaUe treaties with Denmark. 

Upon the death of John in 1513, his son, Christian II., 
succeeded to the throne. He was one of the greatest 
monsters of cruelty that human nature has ever produced. 
During^e lifetime of his father he had shown what hecould 
do, whilst subduing Norway. Nor did his after-life belie 
the promise of his youth. He immediately set about attempt- 
ing to recover Sweden. Failing in an attack upon Stock- 
bdhn, which was valiantly defended by Sten Sture II., he 
proposed a negotiation. And having succeeded in getting 
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teveral of the nobility (one of whom was Gufltavus Vasa, 
who was destined to be the deliverer of his country,) on 
board his fleet, which lay off that city, he sailed away for 
Copenhagen, carrying these men, whom he had treacher- 
ously seized, into captivity. His next step was to invade 
Sweden in the winter of 1520. This he did with a great 
army, and succeeded in conquering eviery thing before him. 
The Swedes, having lost their chiel^ Sten Sture II., in bat- 
tle, were compelled at length to submit. The attempt 
of Christina Gyllenstjema, the widow of this illustrious man, 
having foiled to save Stockholm, Christian, entered that 
city. A truce took place and peace was made. ' Three 
days of tournament and feasting occurred. In the 
midst of these scenes of unsuspecting festivity, Chris- 
tian seized, at the pretended instigation of Gustavus Trolley 
the infiunous archbishop of Upsala, who was one of his 
creatures^ a large number of tho chief men of the nobilityi 
clergy and citizens, who had been opposed to him. They 
were tried before the archbishop, who was at once judge, 
accuser and party. ' Ninety-four distinguished ecclesias- 
tics, senators, knights, and burgomasters, were condemned 
as guilty of heresy and schism, and delivered over to the 
secular arm. On the 8th of November, the gates of the 
city were closed, many pieces of artillery were planted in 
the public Places, and at the comers of the streets. A 
death-like silence prevailed, w^hilst the castle-bell tolled, 
and these brave men marched to their doom. They were 
beheaded in the market-place. Never did men die with 
more courage. To the last they called upon their fellow- 
citizens to rise and avenge their death in that of the tyrant 
By this inhuman stratagem Christian succeeded, for 
the present, in breaking down the spirit of Sweden. But 
within three years from that time, that country was wholly 
delivered from the Danish dominion, and its independence 
secured, trough the efforts of Gustavus Vasa, who, having 
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escaped from Denmark, returned to bis native land, and 
at length succeeded in arousing; first the Dalecarlians, and 
then tfie entire nation, to a rebellion, which Jie conducted 
to a most fortunate isaue. He became himself king of 
Sweden in 1523; and thus ended the ftmous Union of 
Calmar, after it had a nominal existence of 126 yean, 
(from 1397 till 1523,) during which it proved a source 
of evil to all the three kingdoms, and of much oppression 
to Sweden, in particular. Not long after this event, 
Christian was expelled by his proper subjects from Den* 
maiic, the nobles having drawn up an act of deposition, 
in which they declared that in consequence of his vari- 
ous acts of tyranny, the three kingdoms had been reduced 
to great misery, *^ as is well known to God and St Law* 
rence." 

Christian fled, with his most valuable effects, to the 
Netherlands, where he endeavored to engage the Emperor, 
Chaiies V., whose sister Isabella he had married, in his 
cause, but he did not succeed. Ten years afterwards^ 
through the aid of the Hanseatic cities, he equipped a fleet 
and sailed for Norway, with the hope of re-conquering 
his dominion in that country. But he was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and carried to the castle of Sonderborg, in the 
little island of Alsen, where he was immured for twelve 
years, in a room, the door of which was walled up, and 
which had one window lookmg out upon the sea, and a 
small one on the other side, through which communic** 
tion with the prisoner might be maintained. His only 
companion in this dismal abode was a favorite dwarf. In 
1549, he was removed to the castle of Callundborg, in 
Jutland, where he lived in greater comfort five years 
longer. He died in 1559, at the age of seventy-eight, 
having outlived both of his immediate successors. In 
his exile, as well as during bis imprisonment. Christian 
occupied himself much with the subject of religion. 
13* 
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He had done conriderable for the promotion of the Be- 
fonnaticm by appomting Mirtin Reinhaid, one of LuthePs 
^aciplea, to be Ph>fe8ior of Divinitjr, in the Univenity 
of Copenhagen, in 1520, and by admitting, in the year 
following, Carldstadt, another Mend of the Great Re- 
former, into Denmark, as a missionary to propagate the 
Reformed doctrines. Hans Mikkelsen, and Christian Pe- 
der8en,*who translated the Scriptures Into the Danish lan- 
guage, were his intimate fiiends, and tor a while his com- 
panions in his adversities. 

The character of Christhm 11. was a singular compound 
of good and bad. He was a wise man in some respects. 
He was, with all his cruelty and tyranny, cme of the 
best lawgivers that Denmark ever had. . He owed his 
very expulsion from that kingdom to two excellent 
decrees, one relating to the side and treatment of the 
serfs or peasants, and the other to shipwrecks. So that it 
is not without reason that he has been termed "a Titus 
in la^vs, and a Domitian in acti<NW." Nor did the people 
gain much by his expulsion. 

The successor of Christian 11. was Frederick, duke of 
SleswiC'Holstein. This prince reigned from 1523 until 
1533. But the events of this period were in no way 
remarkable. The time of the monarch was chiefly taken 
up in suppressing domestic enemies, and looking after 
Christian II., who, as we have just said, made an attempt 
OQ Norway, during the last months of his reign. We 
may add, that during these ten years the country was 
greatly a^tated by the progress of the Reformation, which 
Frederick favored in a more decided and open manner 
than even his predecessor had been disposed to do. ^The 
great apostle of the new doctrines, in this kingdom, was 
Hans Jansen, originally a peasant of Flonia, and after- 
wards a monk of the order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
When ccmvinced of the truth of the doctrines of the Re- 
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fiirmation he became their powerful advocate, from the 
pulpit and from the prison-wiidow, in private meetings ai 
^ell as in popular assemblages in the streets. 

Frederick I. was succeeded by his son, Christian III^ 
who enjoyed a long, and, upon the whole, a prosperous 
reign, extending from 1533 until 1559. His accession to 
the throne was indeed contested by the Ltkbeckers and 
the Count of Oldenburg, his kinsman. But his arms finally 
triumphed oyer both. During his reign the Reforma- 
tion made great progress, and may be said to have be- 
come perfectly triumphant. At a meeting of the estates 
of the kingdom, a recess or law was adopted, and signed by 
more than 400 nobles, besides the deputies from the 
people by which, 1. The castles, manors, and other lands 
belonging to the prelates and monasteries, were annexed to 
the crown. 2. The temporal and spiritual power of the 
bbhops was taken away, and the administration of their 
dioceses was confided to learned meii of the Reformed 
Faith, under the tiile of Superintendents. 3. The reli- 
gious houses were reformed; the regular clergy who 
did not choose to enter the secular ministiy, were idlowed 
to remain in their cloisters, upcm condition that they 
should lead godly lives, read and hear the word of God, 
and that their surplus revenues should be devoted to ho»> 
pitals and other charitable institutions. 4. Lay-patron- 
age was preserved, and the qlergy were allowed to exact 
only their regular tithes, one-third of which should be ap- 
propriated to the support of the curate, one-third to the 
proprietor of the church, and the remaining one-third to 
the king for the use of the univennty and schools of learning. 
The religious economy of Denmark was afterwards more 
fully settled by the labors of the celebrated John Bugen- 
hagen, who fi*amed a book of discipline and ordained 
bishops, &c. 

5. The Fourth Period of the history of Den- 
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maik extendi from the Befonnatioii to the present 
time.* • 

Ohristian III. was succeeded by hb ton Frederick II., 
who reigned from 1559 until 1588. The rexy com- 
mencement 9f hifl reign was signalized by hu invasion 
and conquest of the brave Dithmaischen. These people 
had become' Protestants ; but this was of no avail. And 
so well had the Danish monanch laid his plans, and so ably 
was the campaign conducted by the distinguished general, 
John Santzau, that these dwellers in the marshes were 
defeated with dreadful slaughter, and speedily compelled 
to submit. After this succeeded a long and useless war 
with Sweden, which was finally arranged by the treaty 
of Stettin in 1570. The remainder of Frederick's life was 
devoted to peaceful pursuits, and the internal administra- 
tion of his kingdom. His zeal for the Protestant religion 
was active, but too much regulated by the intolerant max- 
ims of the age, for he would allow no dissent from the 
Lutheran faith, which was the type of Protestantism which 
prevailed in Denmark, as well as in the other two Scandi- 
navian naticms, Norway and Sweden. 

The son and successor of Frederick II. was Christian 
IV., who was but twelve years old when his &ther died. 
Including lus minority, this prince reigned sixty yean 
(from 1588 to 1648). And although his reign cannot be 
said to have been a happy one, he was by far the ablest 

* The flOTereigns who have reigned in Denmurk from the epoch 
of the eatablishment of the Reformation till the present time are: — 

A.. D. A. o. 

Frederick v., died, 1766 
ChriftiuiyU., " 1808 



Frederick 11. , who died, 1588 

Cfariitian lY., " 1648 

Fiederickin., '' 1670 

Chriftian V., " 1699 

Frederick IV., " 1730 

ChriatianVI., " 1746 



Frederick VI., " 1639 

Christian VIII., (now 
reigning, 1841.) 
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monarch that ever sat oq the DaniBh throne. PoMessiiig 
a mind of a superior order, and attainments of a rei^pectable 
character, united to the most indomitable perseyerance, 
he accomplished far more for his country than any prince 
who either preceded or succeeded him. Strong attach- 
ment to his subjects, deep interest in every thing which 
concerned their wel£ure, unboundetl public spirit, united 
with most untiring vigilance in discovering and correcting 
abuses in the conduct of the subordinate agents of the 
government, contributed to render him the idol of the 
nation. It is almost incredible what sums he contrived 
to save from the limited revenues of the kingdom, to be 
employed in promoting works of puUic utility.* To thif 
day, one sees in Copenhagen, and elsewhere in the king- 
dom, monuments of his wisdom and energy. He en- 
couraged the arts of peace, as well as those of war ; he 
promoted commerce ; he exacted a more fEuthful admin- 
istration of justice ; he relieved the burdens of the people | 
he visited frequently the provinces of Denmark, and an- 
nually extended his personal inspection to the afiairs ct 
Norway. He was a brave and able admiral as well as 
general ; and with great justice he is ranked among the 
very best rulers of his day. He was engaged in a war 
with Sweden from 1611 until 1613. He engaged in a 
war with Ferdinand II., Emperor of Germany, in defence 
of the Protestants of the empire, which lasted from 1625 
until 1629. He was involved in a second war with Swe- 
den, from 1643 to 1645. But it cannot be md that 
Christian was very successful in any of his wars; and 
whatever may have been his bravery and military skill, 
his claims to the grateful remembrance of the Danes must 
rest on otiier and better grounds, viz., his anxious desire 
to render them happy as well as respected. 

Christian IV. was succeeded by his son, Frederick III., 
who reigned from 1648 until 1670. He is represented by 
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hiitorianii as a min of much capacity ; and certainly lus 
condact dispbyed no little eneigy* During his teigOj 
Denmark was involved in two wars with Sweden — ^the 
first of which was exceedingly disastrous to her interests ; 
the monarch of the latter country (Charles X^) having 
overrun almost the entire kingdom, was on the point 
of attariring Copenhagen itself. The second war, on the 
contrary, which was commsDced in the greatest injustioe 
on the part of Sweden, was more succesiAil, and enabled 
the Danish monarch to retrieve, in some degree, the 
honor of the nation. It was in the Ibtmer of these wars 
that Denmark lost, irrecoverably, the provinces ci Scania, 
Halland, and Blekiag, in the south part of Sweden, which 
she had long held. Peace was re-establbhed between the 
countries in 1660. 

This year (1660,) \a also memorable in the history of 
Denmark on another account, for it was the epoch of the 
conversion of the kingdpm fit>m an elective and limited 
monarchy to an absolute and hereditary one. This vna 
accomplished by a stroke of pdicy on the part c^ the 
monarch, in which he was sustained by the three lower 
ciders d people against the nobles. Denmatk had long 
been under the tyranny of its nobles, who, whilst they 
fanned the fauith order of the state, really ruled the crown 
on the one hand, and the clergy, the burghers, and the pea- 
sants on the other. In fact, so great and so dcMuinant had 
become tha» infloence, that the Diet in which the othtf 
these orders wars represented with them, had almost ceased 
to exist And to such a pitch of tyranny did they attain, 
that they occasioned the singular spectacle of a nation 
cheerfully surrendering their liberties into the bands of 
one man, in older to escape the domination of niany< 
The last ten yeam of this monarch's life were devoted to 
the encouragement of industry, the extension of commerce^ 
and the ledeemmg of the grievances of his jieople. He 
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died in 1670, w^ the reputation of not baring abused 
the absolute power wbich he bad usurped. 

The eldest son of Frederick III. succeeded to the throfie 
in 1670, under the title of Christian V. He reigped until 
1699. He is considered by the Danes to haye been a 
wise, Imnre and pi^riotic prince. As usud^ tiiere vas a 
cruel and useless war between D^imaik and Swed^ dur- 
ing his reigUy wbicb was tcnninated by the treaty of Fon- 
tamebleau, in 1679. 

Chiistian V. was succeeded on the throne by his sdn, 
Fjwderick lY., who reigned from 1699 until 1730. The 
fintact of his rrign was to join the coalition of Russia and 
Poland against Sweden^ during the minority of the cele 
brated Chiles XII. But the young h^o of the North, 
quickly lajdng aside the follies and the luxury of his youdi, 
seized the sw(»:d, marched to the Tery gates of Gc^enfaa- 
gBSk itad^ ooDopelled the Danes tosue for peace, and by 
the achievements of a campaign of six weeks, earned for 
hinoaelf the reputation of being a distinguished general, at 
the age of eigl^een. This occurred in the year 1700. In- 
■tmcted by the ignominious issue of this war, Frederick 
had the discretiim to be quiet for some years. But no 
socmer was his formidable enemy and rival defeated at 
Poltowa, than he determined to declare war a second time 
upon Swed^. And for twelve years and more he prose- 
cuEted these hostilities, in wiudi he gained but little ho- 
nor, though he aij^mented, in aosne degree, his territories. 
The last ten years of this monarch's life inay be said to 
have passed in peace and tranquillity* Ihe only ev^it of 
importance was the destruction of a laige part of his capi^ 
tal by an aceidaital fire, in 1728, by wlndi mofte than 
1,640 houses were consumed* 

EVedmdk IV. was succeeded by his son. Christian VI., 
who reigned from 1730 until 1746. He was one of the 
best sovereigns whom Denmark ever possessed. His ent 
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tire reign was devoted to the promotion of tbe best inter' 
ests of his kingdom. He abolished the monopolies which 
existed in many articles of commerce, such aff wine, salt, 
tobacco, &c. He corrected many abuses in the adminis* 
tration of the finances, as well as of the other departments 
of state affairs. He renewed, or established, favorable 
treaties with the other nations. He greatljr promoted the 
sciences and the arts, by inviting men, distinguished for 
their attainments in both, to settle in his country. He es- 
tablished a royal bank, and greatly promoted the fisheries 
which Denmark then commenced, on the coast of Green- 
land. He instituted a company to trade with India, and, 
in every way possible, enlarged commerce. In a word, it 
may be said that nothing that was calculated to render his 
people more prosperous or more happy, seemed to be neg- 
lected by him. And, after a reign of sixteen years, this 
prince died, carrying to the grave the universal regret of 
his subjects, and the esteem of all Europe. 

Christian VI. was succeeded by Frederick V., who 
reigned fix)m 174i6 until 1766. This prince may be 
truly said to have succeeded to the virtues as well as the 
throne of his &ther. He ruled his kingdom with eminent 
wisdom ; encouraging manufactures, which, until fais 
time, may be said to have been scarcely known in Den- 
mark; enacting wholesome laws; and, in short, doing 
all that he could for the advancement of the kingdom- 
By a wise economy he succeeded in bringing the expendi- 
tures of the government &r within its receipts, and thus 
was enabled to discharge a very considerable portion of 
the national debt which had begun to accumulate. He 
was a munificent patron of the arts, of tbe sciences, and 
of religion. He was twice married, first to Louisa, 
daughter of George 11. of Enghmd; and the second time 
to Juliana Maria of Brunswick-Wolfenbiitel, who became 
so fiunous afterwards for her intrigues to procure the 
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govenunent for heiself and her son Frederick, m oppod- 
tion to ChristiaD, the son of the former wife of the mo- 
narch, and consequently the true heir of the throne. On 
the 14th of January, 1766, the excellent monarch died, 
in the forty-third year of his age. And so greatly was 
he heloYed that when his son iuscended the throne, the 
people expressed their loyal and affectionate aspirations 
in the simple and beautiful phrase : *^ May he not only 
live long, but reign well, like his father !'* 

Frederick V. was succeeded by his son. Christian VII., 
whose nominal reign extended from 1766 until 1808. 
But daring his mincvity, the country was governed by 
a r^ency, the prominent person in which was the queen 
dowager, Juliana Maria, of whom we have just made men- 
tion^ and in 1784 his son Frederick, though a youth, 
was compelled to become joint-occupant of the throne 
with his &ther, and take the reins of state out ai his imbe- 
cile hands. Christian VII. was anything else than an 
answer to the vows which his people made at the death 
of his &ther. His long reign included more disasters to 
ins unfortunate country than ever befel it during the life- 
time oi any otiier man. We do not say that he was justly 
accountable for these disasters, for he seemed to be such 
a personation of weakness and folly in the first half of 
his reign, and of utter fatuity in the latter, that he can 
scarcely be considered accountable for anything. Short- 
ly after he had ascended the throne he married Caroline 
Matilda, the youngest sister of George IIL, then possesscnr 
of the throne of Great Britain. And such were the per- 
sonal charms and amiable manners of this youthful queen, 
who was only in her sixteenth year when she was 
married, that she soon became the favorite of the court 
and oi the kingdom. But the fickle temper and vicious 
habits of the king soon destroyed every hope of domes- 
tic happiness. In 1768 he set out upon his travels over 
VOL. I. 14 
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Borope, inAieiiced by tfie lore of pleaiore and by vBni" 
tyj hr more tban by any dMre- of impn^ement. But 
ttkt qoeen he did not permit to accompany- him. ^Bms 
journey was chiefly remarkable for brining him mto 
acquamtance with Struenaee, a German physician, rendf- 
ing at Altona. This man, whose mi^ancholy fate la 
interwoven with the history of Denmaric, possessed rery 
considerable abilities, muoh wit, and most inainnating 
manners ; but his principles were corrupted by ihe pre* 
Tailing infidelity of French philosc^hy, and his Mfe was 
ftat of a libertine. He soon obtained a vast inflneiice 
over ^e mind' of the imbecile monarch, and was by 
him invited to Copenhagen, where he rapidly^roae from 
the station of physiciin to the king, to that oi privy- 
councillcx*, and ultimately to that of first minister to the 
crown. Two of his intimate fiiends, Brandt and Bai&t- 
xau, toge&er with his own brother, were raised to offices 
of importance. Struenseenot only gained a vast influ- 
ence with the king, but he also became a great iavoiite 
wiQi the queen, whom he quite restored .for a 'time to 
ihe confidence of her husband. But the penod «f his 
influence was short, and his ftll was more sudden and 
overwhelming than his rise had been rapid and splendid. 
He was hated by the nobles, who were jealous of the 
power which he, a foreign adventurer, had acquired over 
the government. He vna suspected of being on too 
intimate terms with the queen. And, finally,, he was 
charged with aiming at nothing short of the crown itself 
A conspiracy was rapidly formed. He was seized, speedi- i 
ly tried, condemned and executed. All this was the 
work of only a few days. The queen was arretted, 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and divorced from 
her husband. For awhile she was immured in ^e cas- 
tle of Gronburg ; but vras afterwards released through 
the influence of the British government, and permitted 
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to reffie to the eaiUe of ZeU, in Hanover, where ahe 
WM aomiunded with loany comforta which her brother 
pionded tat her. But ahe lived only three yeara in 
her comparativdy happy retreat She died of a putzid 
ferer, which the akiU of the excellent Zimmerman 
could not arreaty in the tw^ty-fourth year of her age. 

The &te of Straenaee, whikt it waa peihapa in many 
veapecta. merited, waa of a nature to excite our pity« 
Jkttbig the peripd of hia ahort-lived power he intnxhiced 
ipiiie wholeaome laws, — one waa the giving of freedom to 
the preaa ; another waa the liberation of the peaaantafiom 
dareiy. But that he brought upon himaelf the odium 
of the niti<Hi by acmie um&eceaaacy innovationa and lawa^ 
and laid himaelf open to the charge of a boundleaa ambition, 
ia what no one can d^y. During the period of hia isxh 
priaonment— which waa from the 15th of January until 
&e 28th of April— he waa visited \ij the late excellent 
Miinter oi Copenhagen, who pubiidied an intereatjng ao* 
Qomit <4 hia libertinism, conversion and execution** 
Brandt was executed with Struensee. Both victims were 
beheaded on the same scaffold, after their right hands had 
beoi cut off. And both evinced an example of Christian 
raaignation which bore a striking contrast with the profli* 
gacy of their lives. 

DurUig the reign of the weak ai&d unfortimate Christian 
Vn. Copenhagen was twice attacked by the English, first 
in ISOl by Nelson, and again by Admiral Gambler, com* 
naanding the naval force, and Lord Cathcart that of the 
army, in 1807. We shall qieak in another placeof thei^a 
diaastrous attacks upon the independence of Denmark, and 
therefore we say nothing more of them here* 

* Dr Mfinter^f highly interMtiiig " NarratiTe'' of the libertmum, 
eoDTenion and execntion of Straenaee, haa not only been pnbliahed 
in Daniafay bat alao in German, and lately in French. ' 
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In 1808, Christian VII. waf succeeded by hi/soD,Tred- 
erick VI., who had, in fiict, long held the reigns cd govern- 
ment This monarch reigned from 1808 until the latter 
part rf 1839. And few monarchs have ever been more 
b^oved : few have been more unfortunate. Almost ibe 
earliest lesson which he learned, was the disgrace of hitf 
mother. At tiie early age of 16 years he was forced to 
ascend the throne, and take the sceptre out of the hands 
of his incapable fiither. Afterwards came the dreadful 
wars which grew out of the French Revolution, in which 
Denmark became involved, in spite of all her efforts to 
avoid it, and in consequence of which her capital was 
twice attacked, and once taken, and with it almost her en- 
tire naval force. Then succeeded the destruction of her 
commerce in a war of seven years with England. And 
finally Norway was torn from her and added to Sweden, 
fa: which scarcely any thing deserving the name of com- 
pensaticm was given. We might add, also, that the soff^ 
rows of the late king, for the misfortunes of his kingdom, 
were augmented by those of a domestic nature. But two 
ci his numerous children by the queen arrived at adult 
years. They, were both daughters, and one of them mar- 
ried, most unfortunately, the present heir-apparent, fiom 
whom she was divorced a few years ago. 

The present king c^ Denmark is a grandson of the cel- 
dbrated Juliana Maria, whom we have already mentioned. 
His father was a half-brother of Christian VII. Conse- 
quently he is a half-cousin of the late monarch. He is 
•bout 55 years of age, and has the reputation of being a 
man of much knowledge and of good moral character. He 
has scarcely been long enough on the throne to enable us 
to speak confidently respecting what is likely to be the char- 
acter of his reign. The people have expected of him a con- 
stitution ; and the more fully have they indulged this hope 
firom the fiiCt that Norway obtained her constitution (by 
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wliich she has become one of the freest oountriesin the 
-world,) in 1814, when he was viceroy of that country. 
Hitherto the hope of the naticm, in this respect, has been 
disappointed. But perhaps better things are in store for 
diem. 

We here terminate our brief notice of the histoiy of 
I>enmark. Many &cts, relating to isolated portions of that 
faisCory, we shall have occasion to give m subsequent pages. 
WJbat we have said in this chapter may serve for the 
purpose of giving the reader a general and connected view 
ofthe times pasted that kingdom. To those who have not 
extensively read the history of that country, this chapter, 
we hope, will communicate a considerable amount a[ in- 
fbimiation ; whilst, to not a few, it will serve to refresh their 
memory, in relation to events c<»iceming which they hav^ 
fonnerly been ihroiliar. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



JOURNEY FROM HAMBURG TO KIEL. 

Various rontfltflram Hamburg, to Copenhagen— That by Kiel preferable to tike 
Hitbers— Departure from Hamburg In a Holsteiu wagon or diligence— Our 
feUow>pa8senger»— Altona , and its Institutiona— Origin of its name— Itf 
Churches— Benatj of ita situation— YlUage of Ottensen— Tombs of Klopstock 
and his two wives— Notices of his life— Boron Von Voght— Duke of Bruns- 
. wlck—Dumourier— Bourrienne— Villaise of Floltbeck— Departure from Altona 
• Erroneous ideas of the ancient Greefea respecting the Geography ai the 
Scandinavian countries, as shown by the writings of Herodotus and &trabo— 
Fytliias— Pliny— Romans become acquainted with Scandinavia by their con* 
quests in Germany— Procopins—Ohthere and Vulfstan— Derivation of the 
names Denmark, Norway and Sweden— Geographical notice of Denmark— Its 
general aspect— Its soil— Its productions— Its bays and friths— Road from Al« 
ttma to Kiel — Slowness of the Holstein stages— Appearance and dress of the 
Holstein peasants— Modes and implements of agriculture— Improvements In 
agriculture— Holstein Nobles— Governor of Sleswic— Holstein— Duchy of 
Lauenburg— Beauty of the country in the neighborhood of Kiel— Arrival at 
that city. 

On this occasion, as in the summer of 1836, we found 
it most convenient, in going from Hamburg to the Danish 
capital, to take the route by wa j of Kiel. 

There are three routes from Hamburg to Copenhagen* 
One by way of Lcibeck, whence there is a steam-boot 
which runs to Copenhagen twice a week. Another, which 
may be called the middle route, is by stage to Kiel, in Hol- 
atein, and thence by steam-boat, which also runs twice a 
week, cmce directly, and once to a pwt in the island oi 
Zealand, whence there is a stage to the capitaL The 
third lies through Holstein and Sleswic, by way of Rends- 
burg, Sleswic, Flensbuig, Apenrade, and Hbidendebeny 
tiience by steam-boat aciOH the Little Belt to Assens, on 
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the island of Funen, and thence bj Odensee to Nyborg, 
whence there is a steam-boat across the #reat Belt to Cop- 
s6r, in the island of Zealand ; and thence by sts^e through 
SorO and Roeskilde, to Copenhagen. The last named 
route is the longest of the three, being about 290 Englirii 
miles, and most expensive. The other two are nearly 
equal in length, being about 210 or 220 En^ish miles. 
To those who love traveling by land, the last of the three 
above-named routes is the most desirable, inasmuch as, 
with the exception of the passage of the Little Belt, which 
is 12 miles wide at the point where it is crossed, and that 
of the Great Belt, which is 20 miles wide, the whole jour- 
ney is performed by land, and lies through a country of 
surpassing beauty. Several of the cities and towns through ' 
which this route lies, are charming places. We have had 
some experience of all of them, and for convenience and 
rapidity, we have preferred the one by way of Kiel, and * 
thence by steam-boat, through the islands of the Danish 
Archipelago. What renders this route greatly preferable 
to that by way of L^beck, is that the road from Hamburg 
to Kiel is a macadamized one, and generally kept in good 
order ; whereas, as we have already stated, that from Ham 
burg to Liibeck is most detestable. 

Quitting Hamburg in a fine large Holstem coach, which 
resembled, somewhat, a French diligence, save that it 
had only two compartments, a coup€, and what the French 
would call the interior, but which is far more spacious than 
the interior of their diligences, and with an agreeable 
company of Danes, Germans, Swedes, and English, our 
humble selves beijig the sole representative of the Repuln 
lie of North America — ^we soon passed the Altona ThoTy 
and quickly traversing the intermediate space of plain and 
the suburbs of St. Paul, we found ourselves in the fine 
city of Altona, the second in the kingdom ot D-mark, in 
point of size, riches, and commerce. ^ 
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We haf e akeady staled that Altona stands less thaa 
two miles below ilambuig, and that the two cities are, in 
hciy contiguous on the immediate verge of the riTer, 
though thej are separated on the phdn above to the dis- 
tance which we have just mentioned. From the poaition 
qf this city, a portion of it being built on the low alluvial 
' bank of the Elbe, another portion on the brow of the hi^ 
secondaiy baidc, and the rest (hi the elevated plain whicb^ 
spreads out above — ^it has a fine amphltheatric appearance, 
as seen in the distance jQrom the south. It is, indeed, alto- 
gether a very pleasant city. The subripal p^ or the 
part below the high bank, resembles the old pa^ pf ^ffogir 
burg too much, in its nw^w^ (Hrowded and dirty streets, 
fiut-ihis is4>ut a small portion of the city. That which 
■tands higher, in point of elevation, is more extensive, and 
every way pleasant. In its present state, Altona has the 
^>pearance of a modem town ; and, in fact, it may be 
called such, for it was burnt to the ground in 1713 by the 
Swedes, under General Steenbodc, and has since been 
rebuilt in a better manner than it formerly was. The 
:upper portion of the city is laid out in broad and regular 
9treets, most of which are well built j whilst those which 
constitute, as it were, the suburbs, are really delightful, 
^ecially in the summer, for their rural character and 
aspect. Many of them are adorned with rows of trees ; 
whilst the houses are surrounded with pleasant gardens 
and lawns. 

The present population of Altona is about 30,000 ; of 
whom 2,500 are German and Portuguese Jews, who have 
a convenient synagogue. The Christian population has 
four churches for it» accommodation, viz. : one for the 
Lutherans, one for the German Beformed, one for the 
French Reformed, and one for the Moravians. The pas- 
tor of the last named church is^n excelleiit, pious, and 
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talented man : he is a son of the late Bishop Ganr^, of the 
same denomination, who was an able di|ine, a good poet, 
and author of many sweet hymns and other religious 
melodies. It is to this church that many of the most 
pious people of Altona resort, to find that spiritual instruc- 
tion which the blighting influences of formalism and 
rationalism too greatly prevent them from finding else- 
where. 

Altona is provided with good schools. Therie is heie 
adso a gymnasium, a commercial school, a school for teacl^ 
ing anatomy, a public library, and other literary establish- 
ments. 

The commerce of this place is quite considerable, and 
increasing. There are here good and convenient doek^ 
yards for building ships; and, in order to prcmiote as 
greatly as possible its prosperity, the Government of Den- 
mark has made it a If ree City. This privilege has given 
it great advantages, and compelled the Hamburgers td 
leduce the duties which they levy upon all merchandias 
which enters'their city, to the very small amount of seven- 
nxteenths per cent., or less than one-half of one per cent.^ 
in order to compete with the people of Altona. 

There is here a mint, which is of great convenience to 
the commerce of the place, and to which the Hamburgexi 
also resort. On the other hand, the merchants of Altona 
frequent the Exchange of Hamburg, and, in fact, live in 
the most amicable relations with their rivals in business. 
This feeling of good neighborhood does credit to both 
cities, and demonstrates . that they have resolved, \n the 
true spirit of philosophy, to make the best of a juxta- 
position which was so much dreaded at first, o;i the part 
of the older, and for a long time unrivalled city, as to give 
the name of Altona — MUzu»nah^ (which means altogether 
too near^y—io the unwelcome intruder. We give the 
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canent efymology, and refuted origin of the uaooie** J^ 
present, aeyeral qf the commereial establiAhm^its of the 
two cities are blended in the moslr intimate .union. 

At 8 short distance to the west of Altona is the village 
of Ottensen, in the yard of wlioKS perish chuoch is^a sinv- 
pUi mcNuunent of Klopstnck, the distinguished poet of 
Gientnii J. Beneath a wide^fl^»reading-«im, <x ]mdesk — ^we 
forget which-^within an enclosed area lybg between tbs 
chorch and the road, itand'two ml^ble monuments^ at tibe 
heads df the tombs of the po^and his seoandwife; whilst 
on fte left hand, and qmte adjoining, is that of his first 
wife. A simple and' pious inscription informs the stranger 
la^ecting the epochs of the births and of the deaths of 
these worAy people, their character, &c.t These nmple 
monuments, in their very runl position, please 114 much 
mace than the splendid mausolea, or tibe clusdiled ums or 
columns which one sees at P^re L^haise, where arttfici* 
ality pervades, and spoils every thing. 

Kk>pstock O^rederick Gottlieb) was bom July 2d, 1724, 
ad Quedlinburg. He received his education chiefly at 

* The itoiy in relation to the origin of the name of the city 
oC Altona, is this : When the village which afterwards took that 
name, and which was at first inhabited onlj by fishermen, had 
become so large as to ezeiteihe feaisof the Hambargers, the latter 
atnt a depntatioii to the King of IHiunark, to complain of his 
allowing this town to grow up at that spot, saying it is quite too 
near (es ist alle zu nahe.] meaning that it was too near to Ham- 
burg. The king was deaf to the remonstrance ; but in order to do 
honor to the deputation, he said that the towh should be called 
what they had named it in their memorial, *< Al-to-oa." 

t The monument of Kl<4»tock is, strictly speaking, composed 
ef several pieces of marble, so put together as to have, at fint 
sight, the appearance of one upright slab. On the front side, there 
is in basso relievo, a female figure, which points with her left hand 
towards the heavens, and with her right sustains a cross, the arm 
resting on a globe. The whole is appropriate and pious in design, 
and plain and neat in execution. 




THE TOMB OF KLOPSTOCK. 



Tiie above engraving will give some idea of the tomhs of Riopstock and 
his two wives. There are, however, one or two errors in it: the nionuineiiti» 
at the head of the graves of the poet and his second wife — tiiose erect blocks 
of marble which the reader sees beneath the tree — ought to be almost in jux- 
taposition ; and there should be a gate in the fence opposite to the toinb(>. 
Page lee, Vol. I. 
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Jena, where he studied theology. But he devoted his 
sahsequent life to the muges, and not to the work of^ 
mihist^ of the Gospel. He spent seiwral year^ alfler 
leaving the university, at Leift^c, when he published in 
1748^ the three first Cantos of his Messiah, which at 
once procured him gre^ celebrity. After having visited 
Switzerland, he went to reside at Copenhagen, at the 
' request of Bemstorff, who was minister of Frederick V. 
From 1751 till 1759, he spent his time mainly at Copen* 
hagen, but partly also at Hamburg,- where he married the 
celebrated and talented Meta, ^Margarette Moller, the 
dau^ter of a merchant) in 1754, whom he had the 
misfortune to lose in 1758. The last thi^ years of Klop- 
stock's life were spent chiefly at Hamburg, or its vicinity, 
in the capacity of a diplomatic agent of the Danish 
government, accredited to the commonwealth of that city. 
He died, March 14, }803, and was buried in the sMie 
^t where he had buried his first wife,* andrWhere the 
remains of Ins second wife rest by the side crf'botfa. 

Klopstock has been called, and justly so, the Milton of 
Germany.^ He had a fine poetic spirit; though he was 
unquestionably inferior in vigor of conception, and mas- 
terly eicpression, to the great British bard. Besides his 
celebrated epic, stilled Messiah, he wrote many lyric 
and elegiac odes. His poems are mostly pervaded with 
a sweet religious spirit. The choruses of his dramatized 
epics possess the highest lyric beauty. He wrote also on 
Language, the Art of Poetry, Grammar, &c., as well as 
• 

* The simple inscription which he caused to be placed over the 
remains of this excellent lady, to whom he was most tenderly 
attached, is as follows : 

Saat getaei von Cfott, 

Am Tage dfir Oarben zufHfm. 

Seed sown by God, 

To ripen for the harvest. 
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Poetry ; and his works, when first published together, (at 
Leipzic) made 12 volumes 4to. He was a* man of great 
goodness of character, and he ranks among the verj best 
poets of Germany till thimday. 

At the distance of some three or four miles from 
Altona, there stiU Jived, at the epoch of our first visit to 
Hamburg, in 1836, a most interesting old ma^, who bore 
the name of Baron Von Voght, who was the intimate 
fHend and warm admirer of Klopstock. We had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of this philanthropic 
oid gentleman, and of spending some hours at his hospita- 
ble summer residence, which was a very pleasant place. 
He gave us matfy interesting facts in relation to his own 
history. He was the son of a wealthy merchant of Ham- 
burg, who gave him a good education, and sent him ibrth 
at a very early age to travel, throughout Europe, and 
M^ire the improvement which nothing but this mode of 
instruction can give. Amcmg the countries which he 
visited was France, where he was received very kindly 
at the court of Louis XY., and had the honor of being 
invited to the table of the monarch. On that occasion^ 
as he related to us, his attention was arrested by the 
remarkable face of a gentleman dressed in a plain suit of 
green, who sat opposite to him at the table, and who he 
was told upon inquiry, was no other than our own illustri- 
ous Franklin, who was at that time in Paris, as the commeF- 
cial agent of the Colonies, and was ev^n then the object 
of no little attention, in consequence of the celebrity 
which his philosophical investigations had given him. Baron 
Von Voght, we would only add, after a life of not a few 
incidents, ended his days. In 1837, at his country-seat near 
Altona. He had been made a Baron by the Austrian govern- 
ment, for some services which he had rendered to the cause 
of agriculture, during the period of his residence at Vien- 
na, whither he had been invited by the Emperor for that 
express object. 
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It was at Altona that the Duke of Brunswick died, ia 
1806, of the wounds which he had received some weeks 
previously at the unfortunate hattle of Jena, where he 
commanded the Prussian forces. At Altona also lived 
the French General Dumourier, when in exile from his 
native country. The house^ which he inhabited is now 
called Rainville's Tavern, and is beautifully situated 
amidst a large and fine garden, on the high bank of the 
river Elbe, a short distance below Altona. It was, for a 
considerable time, occupied by Bourrienne, whilst he 
acted as the French diplomatic agent at Hamburg, in the 
days of Napoleon. It is an object of interest to such travel- 
ers as take pleasure in visiting ^e abodes which distin- 
guished men once occupied. 

A little lower down the Elbe, and between Altona and 
Blankenese, is Flottbeck, a very ^vorite place of resort 
to the Hamburgers. The road which leads from Otten- 
sen to it, is a fine one, and passes through a succession of 
beautiful villas, gardens, and plantations ; whilst the blue 
river, which borders the scene on the left, is ever and 
anon seen through the green foliage. In the immediate 
vicinity of this village is one of the finest paries in Germa- 
ny. It belongs to a Senator of Hamburg. The grounds 
are laid out in the English fashion, and the majestic oaks 
which rise here on all sides, prove how justly Germany 
is entitled to the designation of" the land of oaks." 

It was ten o'clock at night when we left Altona on this 
occasion, and turned our faces fairly towards the Scandi- 
navian regions, or rather when we entered them, — ^for Den- 
mark is included under that name in its more general ac- 
ceptation. Of course, we had but little opportunity for 
seeing well the country through which we passed, though 
we had the light of a fine moon, until the morning dawned 
upon us. But we well remember what are the features of 
this country, having traveled this route in June, 1836, and 
VOL. I. 16 
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also having'traversed it, in difierent directions, at subsequent 
epochs. 

The Scandinavian countries were as little known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, as were the people who in- 
habited them. The former, in their ignorance, supposed 
the regions of the north to be the abode of darkness, and, 
at the same time, to contain the paradise of the sun and 
the residence of the blessed. It was here that Apollo and 
Diana were born, as they supposed light to be generated 
by darkness ; and hence they emigrated to Delos. The 
flickering beaihs of the aurora-borealis, which illuminate 
the dreary region of winter, they considered as the awful 
forms of the Scandinavian deities, bright with the celes- 
tial splendor, and revealing themselves as fitful visions to 
the eyes of mortals. 

As to the actual position of these countries, and the 
character and condition of their inhabitants, they seem to 
have had literally not one correct conception. Herodotus 
says they were the most happy and virtuous ; dwelling in 
peace and delightful intercourse with the gods, under 
cloudless skies, in fields yielding biennial harvests, and 
clothed with the verdure of perpetual spring. When 
satiated with life, which was protracted to an extreme old 
agC) they joyfully crowned their heads with flowers, and 
plunged from the mountain-precipices into the depths of 
the sea.* This picture of felicity, we need not observe, 
is drawn wholly from his own imagination, or firom the 

* Herodotus, lib. IV. c. S3-36. Geijcr's Svea Rikcs Hafder, 
torn. l.p. 53-55. Upsala, 1825. The dcgcriptions which Pompo- 
niuB Mela and Pliny give of the aboriginal people of these coon tries 
correspond with those of the Father of History, and arc equally ab- 
gurd. Thompson and Dr. Edward Clarke, in their Travels, and 
Mallet in his Northern Antiquities, give also numerous traditions, 
which the inhabitants of Sweden have preserved, in relatiun to the 
manners and life of the earliest inhabitants of that country, as well 
ai BimUar traditions relating to the other portions of Scandinavia. 
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stores of tradition and report which that author so much 
used in composing his history. 

Straho and Pliny give some extracts from the voyages 
of a M assilian Greek of the name of Pytheas, who visited 
twice those remote shores. His descriptions show that 
he visited the peninsula of Norway and Sweden, which 
he says was called Thule, and the higher districts of which 
he represents as wild and uncultivated, and peopled with 
tevages, who subsisted by hunting and fishing. In the south- 
em parts the inhabitants were further advanced in the arts 
of life ; they sowed grain, reared bees, and brewed hy- 
dromel, which was their favorite beverage ; but they dl 
possessed the same ferocious and warlike character.* 

The Romans, by their wars in Germany, at length ob- 
tained better ideas of the countries which border on the 
Baltic, to the shores of which sea they were attracted by 
the amber which is found there. Their writers represent 
the peninsula of Sweden and Norway to be a vast iidand, 
whose circumference was unknown. In reference to the 
great reflection of the sun's rays at midsummer, Tacitus 
says, it was reported to be so bright at midnight, as to 
eclipse the stars. These writers give us some account, in the 
main tolerably accurate, of the Sound, the strait between 
the "Northern Columns of Hercules," as Tacitus calls it, ^ 
and of the Baltic or the Codanic Gul^ as Pomponius Mela 
calls it, together with some notices of its islands, and of 
the names and character of the tribes which inhabited its 
shores. Long afterwards, Procopius, the secretary of Be^- 
sarius, added much information to that of these earlier writ- 
ers. And in the eighth century, some additional light was 
thrown on the geography of these countries by the dis- 

. »Strabo, Geog. lib. II, p. 104 ; lib IV. p. 201. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 
IV. c. 12, 13, 16. Ptol.Georg. lib. II. c. r. Some doubts havo 
been entertained rcspceling the authenticity of the voyages of 
Pytheas ; bat these doubts do not seem to be well founded. 
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coTerieiof two iii|vigatoni, Ohthere a Norwegian, and 
Vulfttan a Dine, whose voyages Alfred the Great translated 
from Latin into Anglo-Saxon, for the benefit of his subjects. 
Even at that period the Scandinavian kingdoms had only 
begun to assume a distinct form, and to appear in history 
under their modem appellations. 

Denmark, or Denamearc, was the country of the Danir, 
or Danskir, a tribe of the Goths established in Scania, and 
who were so called from the flatness of the country {daim 
mark) which they inhabited, and which lies between the 
hills of East and West Gothland on the north, and the 
Baltic on the south. Some philologists trace the etymolo- 
gy of the word to Dan, the name, as they say, of the 
founder of the kingdom, who lived in the fourth century ; 
others trace it to a word signifying bold ; others again, — 
absurdly enough, — to Danaus, a Trojan leader, who, as 
they say, conducted a colony of his countrymen to these 
hyperborean regions ! 

Sweden is cadled, in the present language of the people 
of that countiy, Svearike, or the kingdom of the Sviar — 
the Suiones ci Tacitus — another Gothic tribe who lived 
in the country which borders the Mselar sea. The ter- 
mination rike denotes a kingdom, or dominion. We have 
it in the word Bishop-rik. The word Kings-rike was 
used in England to denote a kingdom, so late as the times 
d[ Queen Elizabeth. The names Suedia, or Suecia, and 
Svidiodar, are to be found in the earliest annals of that 
country. 

Norway, the Nerigon of Pliny, is a slight corruption of 
Nord-rike or Norrike, the northern kingdom (the Norwe- 
gians call their countiy Nor-rige,) and is not derived, as some 
araert, from Norweg, which signifies the way to the north* 

The boundaries and subdivisions of these kingdoms were 
Very dififerent at different times, according to the power or 
rather the success in arms of their rulers. For a long time 
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Scania, or the southern part of Sweden, foivaed a part of 
the kingdom of Denmark ; whilst on the other hand, the 
Duchies of Holstein and Lauenhurg, which now belong to 
Denmark, were not then under its dominion. Norway, 
which wal for a long period independent, and the most 
powerful of the three, at length became subject to Den- 
oiark, and remained an integral part of that kingdom dur- 
ing four hundred years. But since 1814, Norway ham 
been united to Sweden. And finally Sweden, which was 
originally the weakest of these Scandinavian realms, be- 
came very powerful, through the successes in arms of her 
great Gustavus Adolphus, and in fact had at one time al- 
most all the coasts of the Baltic under her sway. In pro- 
cess of time, however, and chiefly through the impolitic 
wars of Charles XIL and Gustavus IV., she lost all her 
possessions on the southern shores of that sea, as well as 
those on the Gulf of Finland, tc^ether with those also on 
the eastern shore of the Gulf of Bothnia. As a compen- 
sation for these losses, she has received, on the other hand, 
the kingdom of Norway, which has made her dominions 
co-extensive with the entire Scandinavian peninsula. 

But we must recall ourselves from these general re- 
marks to a more particular notice, though brie^ of Den- 
mark. 

The geographical position of Denmark is between 53^ 
and bli degrees of north latitude, and 8 and almost 13 
east longitude from Greenwich. Its length from the 
Elbe, its southern frontier, to Cape Skagen in Jutland, is 
280 miles ^ the greatest width of the peninsular porticm of 
it is about 110. The superficial area, including both the 
islands and the mainland provinces, is estimated at 22,680 
square miles. Being almost surrounded by the sea, it pre- 
sents an extent of more than 4,000 miles of coast, the 
whole of which is intersected by kmumarable bays and 
creeks. The continental part of the kingdom consists of 
16* 
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North Jutland (or what ii more commooly called Jutland), 
South Jutland, or S^eswic, Hoktein, and the small duchy 
of Lauenburg, which was ceded (with a pecuniary can- 
aideration,) in 1815, by Prussia, in exchange for Swedish 
Pomeiania. The islands which belong to D«unark, ot 
rather which form a part of it, are, 1. The very important 
group lying in the western end of the Baltic, the princi- 
pal of which are Zealand, Funen or Fionia, Laaland, 
Langeland, Falster, Moen, Alsen, Femeren and Bomholm. 
2. Some small ones in the Catte^t, the chief of which 
axe Anholt and Lessoe. 3. A group along the western 
coast, in the North sea, the most important of which are 
Fanoe, Romoe, Syltoe, Fohr, Avroe, Felvorm, and Nord- 
strand. 

The most important of these insular portions of the 
kingdom is Zealand, which is of an irregular shape, having 
a circumference of 170 miles, and is separated by the 
Sound from Sweden, and by the Great Belt fiom Fionki 
or Funen. It is a beautiful and fertile island, and Copen- 
hagen, the capital ci the entire kingdom, standi on its 
eastern shore. Fionia is next in sice, but first in fertility 
of soil. It is 49 miles long and 33 in average width. 
Laaland, Falstet, and Femeren are still smaller. AJsen, 
in the Little Bdt, is one of the most agreeable of the whole 
Danish Archipelago, as the group of islands which we are 
considering is sometimes called. Bomholm stands by it- 
self at the distance of 88 miles from Zealand, in the Bsdtic, 
surrounded by dangerous rocks; it has seven towns 
and twenty-one parishes. It is famous for its cattle, its 
brick-kilns, and what is worse, its distilleries of brandy, or 
rather of whisky. Anholt, in the Cattegat, is remarkible 
for its light-house ; and Fanoe is inhabited by fishermen, 
and builders of small merchant vessels. Whilst (^ the 
iaiaods on the western coast, Syltoe rears fine cattle, and 
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produces (as do all) good seameil ; Fohr is ftequented for 
sea-bathing, and possesses exceUent oysters, large quanti« 
ties of which are shipped to Haiiiburg, Copenhagen, and 
other chief towns in this region. Nordstrand and Pel- 
▼orm are the remains of a large island, the greater part of 
-which was carried away by ^e violence of the waves ib 
1634. 

The Duchy of Holstein is nearly one hundred miles in 
'extent, from east to west. Its superficial irea is not less 
than three thousand four hundred miles. It is divided into 
some thirty or forty districts or small territories, which are 
greatly under the influence of baronial laws and privileges. 
Sleswic takes its name from the river or ^rm of the sea 
called the Shley. It is seventy-two miles long, and from 
thirty to fifty-six in width. A small district near Fleas- 
burg is still called Angeln ; whence it is supposed that tins 
part of the country was inhabited by the ^ngli, a people 
&mous in the annals of northern invasions. The capital 
t>f the two duchies of Holstein and Sleswic is the city of 
iSeswic, where resides the Governor-General, in the pidace 
or castle of Gottorp,^ which is one of the finest buil<Hngs in 
the kingdom. Jutland was formerly inhabited by the 
Jutes, and contains the districts of Aalborg, Yiborg, Aar- 
huus, and Ripen. Its length is one hundred and eighty 
miles, and its greatest breadth about one hundred and ten. 

The general aspect of Denmark is that of a fertile and 
well cultivated country. Its surface is flat, and covered in 
•ome places with sands and marshes. This is more espe- 
cially true of the continental part. In fact, with the ex- 
cex^tion of HoUand and the most western coast of Ger- 
many, on the North sea, there is no part of the continent 
which is so low as are many portions of the kingdom 
ci Denmark. Of mountains, there is absolutely nothing 
which deserves the name. The highest inequalities of 
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Elolstein and the two JuCbnds, do not exceed eight hundred 
or one thousand feet. And the islands, though diversified 
with woods, lakes, pastures, and cultivated fields, in many 
places scarcely rise above the level of the sea. The hills 
in Zealand and Funen are mostly very gentle eminences, 
clothed with soft verdure in the season of summer, and 
sloping gradually to the verge of the beautiful sheets of 
water in which they are embosomed. 

The soil is.composed of sand and clay. The alluvial 
deposits, which abound in many parts of the kingdom, 
contain a chalky sediment, mixed with marine shells and 
the fossil remains of animals. There are, in some parts, 
strata of peat or turf, which is used as an article of fuel by 
the inhabitants. Rich meadows and pasture-lands are to 
be found in all parts of the kingdom, and particularly in 
the duchies of Lauenburg, Holstein and Sleswic. The 
humidity of the atmosphere, occasioned by the near vicini- 
ty of so much water, is extremely fevorable to vegetation. 
The dark forests which once covered Jutland, and indeed 
all parts of the kingdom, continental as well as insular, 
have almost all disappeared. Herc/and there a remnant 
is to be seen, in straggling belts, and on the knobs of hiJk 
The entire forests of the kingdom are estimated to be about 
one thousand square miles in extent. The destruction o( 
the forests on the coasts, is supposed to have exerted an 
injurious influence, having removed the shelter which for- 
merly protected the country from the invasion of the 
sand. The beech may be said to be the national tree of 
Denmark ; the oak, the elm, the pine, the maple, the ash 
are also found. 

From the proximity of the sea to all the parts of the 
kingdom, the seasons are milder than in most countries of 
the same parallels of latitude. There is more rain and 
snow in the winter than severe frosts. The springs tf® 
late, and very gradual, in consequence of the cold fogs 
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which abound in that season. The summers are cool, the 
warm weather lasting only from the beginning of June 
until the middle or end of August. The mean tempera- 
ture of the year, at Copenhagen, is 45.68^ ; that of the 
warmest month being 65.669 and of the coldest 27.14^. 
The winter commences in the latter part of November, 
imd is usually preceded by some weeks of cloudy, gloomy 
weather, which announces the great change which the 
climate is undei^ing, in its transition from summer to 
winter. 

The most cursory ^ance at a map of this country will 
convince us that no lai^e rivers could be found in it 
And in &ct, except the Elbe, which forms its southern 
boundary, there are no streams of any great length. The 
most considerable are, the Trave, which flows into the 
HvM of Llibeck, the Eyder which separates Holstein fitim 
Sleawic, and falls into the North sea, and the Guden which 
traverses North Jutland. But the want of rivers is well 
supplied by the almost innumerable arms of the sea, 
which penetrate far into the country, and afford commo- 
dious channels for the transput of merchandise and all 
^igricultuial |NX)ducts. The entire western coast, and, we 
may add, the eastern also, of Jutland, Sleswic and Holstein 
is indented with these inlets, which the Danes call fiords. 
The most remarkable of these fiords are those of Roeskilde 
and Ise in Zealand, Odensee in Funen, and Ljim in Jut- 
land. The last named fiord is now rather a channel than 
a fiord ; for the intervening strip of land which bounded 
it on the west, gave way during a very violent storm in 
1825, and thus transformed the frith or inlet into a chan- 
nel, and the peninsula on the northern extremity of Jut- 
land into an island. These numerous fiords, and the con. 
venient navigation which they afford, also render canals 
less necessary ; for there is scarcely a point in all Den- 
mark which is more than forty miles fi'om the sea, orBome 
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navigable water which falls into the sea. There are, how- 
ever, a few canals. The largest is that of Sleswic-Hol- 
stein, of which we shall speak in another place, which ex- 
tends from the Eyder at Rendsburg to the Gulf of Kiel, 
and thus unites the North sea with the Baltic. Another is 
the Stecknitz, which we have already mentioned, and which 
connects the Elbe with the Trave. The canal of Oden- 
see is important as opening a communication fit>m the in- 
terior of the island of Funen to the Great Belt There 
are one or two short canals in Zealand, made for thetraiu- 
portatioQ of wood and agricultural products to the Catte- 
gat. Artificial harbors have been made at Elsineurin 
Zealand, and Frederikshavn in the northern extremity of 
Jutland. Whibt along the western side of Holstein and 
Sleiwic, dykes have been formed to protect the country 
against the encroachments of the North sea, which in the 
winter-storms rages violently against that coast. 

The lakes of Denmark are smsdl, but exceedingly nu- 
merous, being estimated to exceed four hundred. Many 
of them, indeed, scarcely deserve the name, being little 
more, in fact, than shallow ponds. ' They abound in Hol- 
stein, Sleswic, and Jutland. There are also many in the 
islands, and not a few are remarkable for their beauty' 
It is calculated that the waters, without reckoning the 
bays and inlets of the sea, form one-sixteenth part of the 
entire sur&ce of the kingdom ; a sixty-eighth part being 
occupied by the channels of rivers, and above a twentieth 
covered with lakes and marshes.* 

The distance fi-om Hamburg to Kiel is 14 Danish, or 
about 64f English miles. The road is a good, substantial 
one, being macadamized throughout, though rather in * 
rough manner. It is a " royal road," having been rasAe 
whoUy at the expense of the Government of Denma*- 

* Malte-Brun'i Geog. lib. cxlix. p. 572. 
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But the road is good enough, and the diligence, or ^^ eil- 
wagen," as it is called, is quite comfortable. It requires 
no less than twelve hours to make the route ; for the Hol- 
stein postilions, like the greater part of those whom one 
meets with in Germany, are men of wondrous compassion 
for their horses, as well as for themselves. So that, in- 
stead of passing over this road in some seven or eight 
hours, as they might easily do, they are content to jog 
along, with pipe in mouth — ^a practice which is eminently 
German — ^at the rate of five or six miles per hour. 

At the first station after leaving Altona, we came to the 
Danish custom-house, and underwent the ceremony of ex- 
amination. But though a little tedious, it was by no 
means disagreeable, the officers contenting themselves with 
merely giving a hasty look into the trunks and other lug- 
gage. As a general remark, we can truly afiirm, that we 
have ever found the Danish custom-house officers a class 
of uncommonly civil and obliging men. 

Throughout the first half of the way from Altona to 
Kiel, the country is remarkably level, and covered at this 
season of the year with fields of wheat and rye, growing 
yellow, and nearly ready for the sickle, or verdant in rich 
pasture-lands, on which large herds of fine cattle, or horses 
of a noble stature, are seen grazing. Holstein, in common 
with Lauenburg, and the neighboring duchies of Mechlen- 
bmg, is celebrated both for fine cattle and its large horses, 
thousands of which are annually bought for the cavaliy- 
service in France, Austria, and other countries. Very 
few fences of any description are to be seen in this coun- 
try, and not very many hedges. The divisions between 
the fields, and the boundaries of farms, are frequently^ade 
by- ditches, especially where the countiy is of a marshy 
nature. 

The people are an athletic race, evidently of German 
origin. They are an industrious, firugal folk, in very 
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comfortable circumstances, generally speaking, and are in 
a good degree a virtuous and happy people, unless we 
have been greatly misinformed. 

A large proportion of the people of Holstein live in 
villages, as do the people of Germany, and go forth in the 
morning to cultivate their fields, which are at a greater or 
a less distance, and return in the evening. The towns 
through which we passed were numerous ; but the most 
important of them are Bramstedt and Neumiinster. 

The dress of the Holstein peasants or farmers is some- 
what of this style : the males, especially those who are 
the more advanced in years, wear the time-tried small- 
clothes, with goodly buckles at the knee, much in the 
fashion of the Germans whom we often receive in the 
United States, fresh in the simplicity of their fatherland. 
The females throughout all Holstein and Sleswic, wear 
the petticoats and the short gown of our grandmothers^ 
days, and the hat precisely like the bell-crowned ones 
which have been in and out of fashion, we know not how 
many times within the period of our remembrance, and 
tied closely under the chin. Like the men, they are a 
robust, hard-working race, of much physical strength, and 
above the ordinary size of women of the same life witb 
us. We met many of them on the road, either going to 
the neighboring market-towns, or returning from them j 
and either on horseback, or fearlessly driving a small 
wagon or cart. Every thing indicates that Holstein is a 
German country, as is the greater part of Sleswic, and 
the whole of Lauenburg. There is, however, a strong 
patois, or dialect which the peasants use much amongst 
theimselves, and which i^ said to bear some resemblance 
to the Slavonic, and is probably the remains of the lan- 
guage which was spoken by the Slaves and other tribes 
which once inhabited this whole country. 

Few portions of Europe are more fertile than are many 
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parts of Holstein and Sleswic^ and no portion of the con- 
tinent is- better cultivated. Considerable improvements, 
too, have also been made within the last few years, in the 
mode of conducting agricultural labors. The most ap- 
proved machinery of all sorts is becoming more and more 
introduced, through the exertions of Agricultural and 
Patriotic Societies. There is room, however, for further 
improvement. Their wagons, their plows, (with wheels,) 
their harrows, the harness and gear of their horses, are 
still too heavy and cumbrous. Tenacity of adherence to 
the usages and manners of their ancestors distinguishes the 
people of this land of surpassing natural resources, as it 
does the agricultural and little-instructed populations of 
other portions of Europe. The Holsteiners, we must say, 
however, are much in advance of the French in their 
agricultural implements and processes. 

"We were much struck with the appearance of the 
houses throughout Holstein, which are generally low, often 
of only one story, with roofs of enormous height, and con- 
sequently extremely sharp and pointed. This form of a 
roof seems to be adopted for the two-fold purpose of 
having much room above, for the stowing away of hay 
and other productions of the land, and as being better for 
the material with which their houses are chiefly covered, 
which is thatch^ laid on in great thickness, and which 
becomes so matted together, and so overgrown with a 
species of short grass, that it has the appearance, at a dis- 
tance, of being made of live turf. These roofii, when 
well protected from the rats, last a long time. They 
usually project several feet over the walls, and make a sort 
of portico on the two sides, or all around, in cases of%ofie 
which are square, and have roofs running up from the four 
ndes to a point. The waUs are generally made of frames 
of timber, filled up with brick, which are in many cases 
painted a deep red, and pointed in white, which make 
VOL. I. 16 
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quite a contrasC with the frames of wood, which are 
painted black, yellow, or whatever color the owner may 
fancy. 

The Duchies of Holstein and Sleswic are governed by 
a governor appointed by the king of Denmark, and who 
resides at the castle of Gottorp, at Sleswic, as we have 
already stated. These Duchies, as well as that of 
Lauenburg, have their own laws and usages, which in 
many respects differ from those of the original kingdom of 
Denmark — ^that is, of the islands and Jutland. The king 
of Denmark, in his right as Duke of Sleswic and Holstein^ 
is a member of the Germanic Confederation ; and these 
portions of his dominions have a right to be represented 
in the Diet of that Confederation, and are actually repre- 
sented there. The present governor of Sleswic and 
Holstein is a prince of Hesse, who is connected with the 
royal family of Denmark, inasmuch as he is a brother-in- 
law of the late king, who was a half-cousin of his present 
Majesty. He is not a man of much character. Far dif- 
ferent was his excellent father, who died a few years ago, 
and who was for many years president of the Holstein 
Bible Society, in the operations of which he took a deep 
interest. He lived, to a great age, and for many years 
maintained the character of a consistent and decided 
Christian. His death was a great loss to this important 
part of the kingdom. And the more so, because of the 
smallness of the number of those who, among the nobility 
of Sleswic and Holstein, in any degree resemble him. 
On the contrary, the greater part of this class of the inha- 
bitants — and it is a numerous one — lead idle, voluptuous, 
and vigious lives, and are far from exhibiting many speci- 
mens of true virtue and dignity, and thus elevating and 
purifying the human race, as the advocates of privileged 
classes would have us believe they do. Many of the 
nobility of these duchies, we ought to add, are poor^ — ^a 
jimall number, comparatively, are very rich. 
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The land is chiefly owned by rich proprietors, nobler 
and others, ^ho rent it out to tenants in parcels, either for 
a fixed sum, or for a certain share of the grain and other 
productions. Some proprietors, however, cultivate for 
themselves, and on a large scale. The peasants or farmen 
have the right in these duchies, as they have now in all 
parts of the kingdom, to purchase land and cultivate it for 
themselves. And many of them have done so. In this 
way the number of small fBirmers is increasing gradually ; 
and thus, too, the landed property is undergoing that sub- 
dividon which so greatly prevails with us, and which 
18 80 essential an element of equal freedom in any 
country. 

■ Adjoining Holstein on the southeast, and between it 
and the two duchies of Mecklenburg, lies the small duchy 
of Lauenburg. "This duchy is a fine country in general, 
though portions of it are too sandy. It has several plea- 
sant little cities and towns, among which, as preeminent| 
ia Batasebuig in the north, beautifully situated on the hoX" 
ders of a small lake. As a specimen of the complex reh- 
tiions which in some places exirt between the different 
states of Germany, we may mention, that although the 
duchy of Lauenburg now belongs to Denmark, the duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz has a domaniai propriety or owner- 
ship in the Dom^hurch, or chief cathedral of Ratzeburg, and 
over the small village of Palmhuig, in the neighborhood of 
Batzeburg ; and exercises actual sovereignty over the little 
city and territory of Schonbuig, which lies on the road 
between Hamburg^and Liibeck. But it is time to return 
from this little digression. 

In the latter part of our journey the country lost very 
much of the level, monotonous character, which that had 
through which we had passed on the western side of Hol- 
stein. By degrees, as we advanced, it became undulating, 
and even Inlly, as we approached the city of Kiel. But all 
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I admirablj well cultivated. The sloping sides of the 
hills, up to their summits, were covered with fields of 
grain, or with pasture-grounds. The fields were far more 
firequently separated firom each other by hedges than they 
were in the western and southern parts of the duchy. 
They reminded us much of England ; though they are far 
from being as well kept as the English hedges. It was 
really like traveling through a succession of large gardens, 
-HK> finely cultivated is the country, far and wide, for 
miles before we reached that city. In its immediate vici- 
nity, one sees what is rarely seen in the western parts of 
Hdbtein, very pretty forests, of limited extent, which 
crown the hiU-tops, and constitute a feature of great beauty 
in the scene. 

We arrived at 10 o'clock A. M. at Kiel, and had the 
remainder of the day for exploring that pleasant little city. 
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SitaaUon of Kiel— Its fine bay— Kiel an old German city— Market-day— Women 
of Probstey— Steam-boati from Kiel to Ck)peiihaj!:en — ^Klel often visited by Rii8> 
■ten ships of war— University of Kiel— Professors— Mode of giving instruction 
by lectures -Public and private lectures— Preparations for leaving Kiel— M. 
Mannier*8 description of the arrival and departure of the Copenhagen steam- 
boats— Beaiitiful voyage down the bay of Kiel— Voyage thnwigh the Danish 
Archipelago— Description of these islands— Their cultivation— Life and man- 
n«ra of the inhabitants— Villages— Our steamer stops at various places— Am- 
phibious life of the inhabitants of the Danish islands— Their superstitions, tales 
and songs— King Christian— Beauty of the scene on the Sound— Bluffs of 
BfoSn- The obscurity and gloom which hang over the early history of these 
regions— Approach to Copenhagen— Its appearance— Crowds on the wharf-* 
Our man liatthew— Hotel d'Angleterre. 

Kiel is situated on the northwestern side of one of the 
finest bays in the world. It is an arm of the Baltic, which 
runs up towards the southwest, to the distance of ten or 
twelve miles, and in the lower part of its course separates 
Holstein from Sleswic. This bay is five or six miles wide 
at its mouth ; but it gradual^ diminishes, in its progress 
inward, until it is not more than a mile in breadth at Kiel, 
and soon narrows away to a point above that place. It is 
deep enough for the largest ships ; and it has been com- 
puted that all the navies of the world might lie moored in 
this admirable sheet of water, which is protected by the 
bills, which enviroa it, from all storms. 

Kiel is a pleasant old German city, of about 13,000 in- 
habitants. Its population is gradually increasing. It is 
built mucbrin the style of Hamburg; so that many of the 
remarks which we made in reference to the streets^ the 
pavements, the houses, and the style of architecture of that 
16» 
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city might be applied 'to this. The houses are built of 
brick, three or four stories high, and covered with tiles. 
The proportion of those which are painted a whitish co- 
lor is greater than is to be seen at Hamburg. And this 
is the case both when they are stuccoed and when they are 
not. The streets, too, are more regular than those of 
Hamburg, and are very much less dirty. There are a few 
handsome buildings here, the most remarkable of which is 
a Ro3ral Palace or Chateau. There are also fine establish- 
ments for sea-bathing. And to the north of the city, and 
just beyond the Chateau, is a beautiful public garden, 
which furnishes a delightful promenade. The environs in 
other directions are also pleasant. 

As we arrived not only on a market-day, but at the 
hour of full market, we had a fine opportunity of seeing 
the country people of this part of Holstein in their various 
costumes. The Place which surrounds the large cathe- 
dral church in the centre of the city, is the spot where the 
market is held. It was filled with the wagons and 
carts and horses of the country people, who were busy 
supplying the wants of the citizens. All sorts of vegeta- 
bles, together with an abundant quantity of flesh and fid), 
were every where to be seen, and a sufficient number of 
sellers impatiently waiting to exchange these articles for 
the ready money. There was nothing different in their 
dress from what we had seen along the road from Ham- 
burg to this place, excepting in the case of the women from 
the district called Probstey^ which lies on the eastern side 
of the Bay of Kiel, just at its junction with the Baltic. 
These women wear shoes with high heels and large buc- 
kles ; white stockings ; short jupes or petticoats, generally 
of a red color, with a wide black border around the ddrt, 
of some six or eight inches in width ; a black, or blue, 
apron ; a spencer or jacket, of black, green or blue color, 
adorned in fix)nt with rows of small buUet-shaped, silver- 
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washed buttons; a large chain of the same materials around 
the neck; and on the head, in addition to a little cap of 
yanous colors, covering the back part, and sustaining the 
hair, a bell-crowned man's hat, or sometimes qnly a hand- 
kerchief, with two ends tied under the chin, and the 
other two floatmg back on the shoulders. Their appearance, 
though somewhat fantastic, is far from being unprepossess- 
ing. They come much to the market of Kiel, being chief- 
ly cultivators of gardens. They inhabit several small vil- 
lages. 

Tb^ commerce of Kiel is not very great, notwithstand- 
ing all that the government of Denma]^k has done to draw 
to it the transit trade of Hamburg and Lubeck, by making 
an excellent road from Altona to this place, and at the 
same time obstinately refusing to the Hamburgers and 
Liibeckers permission to make either a macadamized road 
or a rail-road between their respective cities. Twice a 
week steam-boats pass and repass between Kiel and Copen- 
hagen, and another goes once a week to several of the 
islands of the Danish Archipelago. One steam-boat arrives 
every Wednesday morning from Copenhagen, and leaves 
on her return at 6 o'clock on the same evening. The 
other boat arrives on Saturday morning, and leaves at 7 
o'clock on the evening of the same day. Of course 
Wednesdays and Saturdays are days of no little stu: inthis 
quiet little city. On these days strangers arrive in consi- 
derable numbers, going to the capital, or returning from 
it. The hotels are filled. The more distinguished literati 
of the place receive the passing visits of those who desire 
to make their acquaintance. But the publicans are proba- 
bly the only persons who are much benefited. 

Kiel is one of the ports which the Danish vessels of war 
frequently visit in their coasting and exercising voyages. 
It is also visited from time to time by Russian men-of-war 
ships, some of which are almost always moving about this 
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port and others ui the western part of the Baltic, like great 
birds of prey, looking for some plunder. In fact, the 
Russians, it is thought by those who are not over friendly 
to them, would Qot be averse to making the Baltic a great 
Russian lake ! And who knows but that they may do sOi 
some day or other 1 W^ found two large vessels of war, 
belonging to that nation, lying at anchor in the bay, oppo- 
site to the city ; their sails furled, as if for a considerable 
repose, their Moojeek* sailors, in great numbers, leisurely 
looking over the ship's sides, or nestling in the round-tope, 
or hanging in the ^ouds and other parts of the rigging, 
surveying tiie scene which the departure of a steam-bpat 
was occasioning. 

At some distance to the north of this city, the canal of 
Holstein-Sleswic joins the Gulf of Kiel. This canal ex- 
tends from the Gulf of Kiel to Rendsburg on the Eyder, a 
river which rises in Holstein and flows into the North S^a. 
The length of this canal, which is the greatest internal im- 
provement of the sort in the kingdom, is somewhat more 
than twenty"* English miles. Its width at the sur&ce is 
ninety-five feet, and at the bottom fifly-two. Its depth is 
mne ifeet and a half. Its greatest elevation above the level 
of the Baltic is twenty-four feet. It admits vessels of cme 
hundred and twenty tons. Its locks and bridges are well 
made, and are considered fine specimens of that sort of 
work. This canal was commenced in 1777, and finished 
in 1784. It is the property of the government of Den- 
mark. By this canal much of the coasting trade of the 
Baltic and North sea passes, and so avoids the circuit of 
the peninsula of Jutland, and the perils of the Cattegat and 
Skagerack seas. It is, however, greatly to b6 regretted 
that this canal is far less useful than it would be if its di- 
mensions were as great as they should be. 

* Ad epithet which is applied to the RoBsiaa seift or tlavesy and by 
which they are commonly called. 
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Kiel possesses a University, which is reckoned among 
those of Germany, inasmuch as it was eilahlished for the 
benefit of Holstein and Sleswic^whose population is German, 
and which therefore belong to that wide-spread country, 
all whose inhabitants speak the German language, though 
it is divided into some 38 states, without counting the 
Free Cities of Liibeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. 

This University was established in 1665, by Christian 
Albert, duke of Holstein ; hence its nafiie, Christina Al- 
bertina. At this institution, not a few of the young men 
from the Germanic portions of the kingdom of Denmark 
have been educated. Its present number of students is 
about 260, who are divided among the four Faculties of 
Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philosophy. The Pro- 
fessors of this University are ranged as follows : In Theo- 
logy, Ordinary Professors 4, Extraordinary 1 ; in Law, 
Ordinary Professors 4, Extraordinary 2j in Medicine, 
Ordinary Professors 5, Extraordinary 2 ; in Philosophy, 
Ordinary Professors 7, Extraordmary 3 : — in all 28. Be- 
sides these, there is one private lecturer in Theology, two 
in Law, three in Medicine, six in Philosophy ; and three 
teachers of modem languages, — ^Icelandic, French, and 
English. So that the whole number of the Professors, 
Lecturers, and Teachers employed in giving instruction m 
the proper studies of this University, is 43 ; without count- 
ing the teachers of practical mechanics, music, and riding. 
The number of volumes in the library of the University is 
about 60,000. And the philosophicfd and chemical appa- 
ratus is sufficient. 

The Faculty of the University is very respectable, 
though enjoying less celebrity than those of some of the 
larger Universities of Germany. In the Theological de- 
partment, the Kev. Drs. Pelt, Mau, Dormer, and Thorn- 
sen, as well as Professor Ludemann, are all known in 
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Germany as authors of valuable works on some branches 
of theological science. They conduct a journal, devoted 
to criticism and theological knowledge in general. In 
Law, all the proifessors are accounted men of ability. In 
Medicine, Professor C. H. PfafF is one of the most re- 
nowned chemists in Europe. Whilst in Philosophy, 
Nitzsch is excelled by no one for knowledge of the Greek 
language ^nd Gveek literature. Many of the other 
professors have also attained to a very considerable cele- 
brity. 

In most of the universities of Germany, the professors, 
ordinary and extraordinary, receive certain fixed salaries, 
which are not usually very large, fi-om the government of the 
country, or from fUnds belonging to the institution, for 
which they deliver, each, a series of public lectures, which, 
of course, are gratuitous. But besides these, they deliver what 
are termed private lectures, for which the students pay each, 
a small fee, per term, for each series which he may choose 
to attend. This fee diBTers in different universities. At 
Kiel, it is about a dollar of our money, for a series of one 
lecture per week for the term of six months. It is most 
usual to count by hours in this matter. For example, 
if a professor delivers a lecture of an hour in length, 
(which is the usual length of a lecture) five times a weel^ 
which is attended by thirty students who pay him each 
one dollar for each series of lectures of one hour per 
week, during six months, he will receive one hundred and 
fifty dollars for that period, or at the rate of three hun- 
dred dollars per aiinum. If he has more than thirty stu- 
dents attending his private lectures, or delivers private 
lectures more than five hours per week, he will receive a 
proportionably greater amount. That this mode of sus- 
taining a university or college has some advantages, no 
one can deny. But that it is attended also with very 
great evils, which counterbalance them, might be easily 
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shown. One thing, however, we ought in candor to 
mj'y it is, that this plan, however unfavorably it may 
strike our minds — as we are not accustomed to any such 
thing in our country — ^has almost universal prevalence 
in the universities of Germany to support it. It would 
thus seem to have operated useiully, or one would sup- 
pose that its adoption would not Jj^ve become so general, 
nor its continuance so long. We will only add, that the 
University of Kiel derives about 60,000 Danish doUars, 
or somewhat more than 30,000 of our money, annually, 
from the national treasury. 

Having spent the day chiefly in the company of the 
excellent Pastor H****— one of the most distinguished 
preachers of the Gospel in Germany — and that of Pro- 
fessors W*** and D*****, we prepared to leave Kiel in 
the good steam-boat Frederick VI., whose whole aspect 
seemed like that of an old friend, for we had made, in 
1836, in this boat, the voyage which we were now about to 
repeat. From being rainy and unpleasant in the former 
part of the day, the weather became agreeable towards 
evening, and with the setting of the sun, was mild and 
serene. Before the hour fixed for sailing, we were on 
board, prepared to contemplate the interesting scene 
which such an occasion presents. But we will let our 
friend M. Marmier do the hyperbolique^ as well of the 
arrival of the steam-boat at Kiel, as of its departure 
thenca 

*' There is one day'in each week which forms an epoch 
in the lives of the inhabitants of the little city of Kiel. 
It is Saturday. On that day, the steam-boat, arrives from 
Copenhagen at four o'clock m the morning, and sets off 
again at seven o'clock in the evening.* On that day are 

* As we have already itateck there is now a tteam4N>at which 
arrivea on Wednesday morning and sets off to return at 6 o'clock 
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seen in the streets of this peaceable city, faces which 
nobody knows, and idioms of speech are heard Whicli 
the most intrepid philologists of the University might 
essay in vain to understand. On that day, the women 
of Probstey love to come to the market ,• for they can 
carry back some news to theil? neighbors. As to the 
citizens of Kiel, they me two hours earUer than com- 
mon that day, and have not a moment to lose. From 
early morning, the keeper of the hotel, City-of -Hamburgh 
puts on his best great-coat, and his wife prepares an 
enormous, roast of veal. The Professor, clad in his robe 
de chambre, awaits, with a grave air, the letters of recom- 
mendation and the visits, which never &il to come to 
him on every arrival of the steamboat. The merchant 
looks out of his window and curses his lot, which, 
during such joyous occasions, ties him, without commis- 
eration, to his counter. The editor of the Wochenblatt 
(weekly newspaper) employs the minds of two fellow- 
laborers to write out distinctly, the names of those who 
debark and of those who depart. And porters, who have 
need of augmented force, drink three times as much 
brandy as ordinary". 

" At two o'clock, when the German families sit down to 
dinner, long conversations take place respecting this one 
and that one, respecting this lady whom they have seen 
passing in the streets with flat sleeves, or that gentleman 
who carried a gold-headed cane and a diamond breast-pin. 
But should there be found among the passengers some per- 
sonage of importance, a groom of some prince, for exam-' 
pie, or an aulic-councillor, or a baron, I leave you to think 
what may be the commentaries which are made upon him, 
upon his journey, upon the people whom he has seen ; 

in the evening, bo that now the inhabitants of Kiel have more 
than one important epoch per week, in their lives. 
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upon the country whence he came, and the object which 
he may be supposed to have in view. 

" The whole day thus passes in happy agitation. Every, 
hour brings its news, and each item of news sd arranged as 
to last a long time. But lo ! the evening comes. The 
moment of departure approaches. Already the smoke 
ascends from the steam-engine, and the Danish flag floats 
in the air. The inhabitants of Kiel assemble at the bar* 
bor, and arrange themselves in long rows on the quay ; 
they look, and they listen. It becomes them to have, in 
this last moment, the eye open, and the ear attentive. 
Soon every thing will have disappeared, and nothing re- 
main of this rich and eventftil day, save the remembrance 
of it. 

" The clock strikes seven. The cannon salutes the 
city. The vessel heaves round. Many white pocket- 
handkerchiefs are waved in token of adieu ; many blue 
eyes shed sweet tears, which one might desire to collect 
in a cup of gold, so beautiful are they to the sight, falling, 
like pearls, on rosy cheeks. Alas ! happy still are they 
who weep ! He who is far from his country weeps not. 
He quits, without regret, a land of strangers. Not one 
ftieod is there to press, for him, for the last time, the hand, 
or to say to him the last adieu. His friends are elsewhere, 
and who knows whether, at this moment, they think of 
himi 

** But the machine of industry is in motfon ; the waves 
are tossed from its wheels ; the boat flies over the waters, 
with the rapidity of a bird 5 and soon, one will have a 
glimpse of nothing more of Kiel than its steeples and the 
tops of its houses.*' 

But enough of M. Marmier. We bad^ farewell with 
reluctance to Kiel and the agreeable friends whom we had 
made there, and heard the adieus of those who remained, 
and of those who departed with us for the distant capital. 

VOL. I. 17 
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Soon our steam-boat tume4 and prepared to march away * 
with dignity, like some great living thing. Our course was 
to the north, down one of the most beautiful bays which we 
have ever seen. Sweet hills, covered with gigsen pasture- 
grounds, or with fiolds of ripening wlieat and rye, and 
gently sloping up from the water's edge, adorned its shores. 
On our left hand, at the distance of two or three miles 
from the city, a fine dark forest skirted, for a mile or two, 
the shore of this beautiful sheet ef water. The declining 
sun of a long summer's day was pouring a flood of mild 
rays. All nature, having been washed suid refreshed by the 
showers of the earlier part of the day, was adorned with 
beauty and freshness. On each hand, at no distant inter- 
vals, were seen very pleasant country-seats, which seem- 
ed as if they might be the abodes of ease, and we would 
fain believe of contentment too, if we did not know that 
contentment, like perfect purity, has ceased to be a tenant 
of this earth, even in its best and brightest scenes. ^ 

In less than two hours, and before the light of day bad 
entirely departed, we fouud ourselves on the bosom of' 
that broad gulf, or expansion of the Baltic, which is called 
the Gulf of Kiel, and were making our way northward to 
the beautiful cluster of islands which form what is called 
the Danish Archipelago. The number of the islands which 
compose this group, we do not know with precision. 
The larger ones are Zealand, Fionia or Funen, Langeland, 
Laaland, Falster, Alsen, Baage, Moen, Amak, &c Be- 
sides these, there are many islets^ which are either 
scattered through the Great and Little Belts, and other 
channels which separate the islands from each.other, or 
lie close beside some of the larger ones, as if seeking pro- 
tection from the violence of the seas. They are almost all 
inhabited. 

These islands form, as a whole, one of the most beauti- 
ful groups in all the insular world. They do not rise to 
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a great height above the water. On the contrary they 
are generally low, and appear to be but a few feet above the 
water, when seen in the distance. There are, however, 
some hills of considerable elevation in the western part 
of Funen, which give quite an agreeable variety to the 
landscapes of that finely cultivated island. The island 
cf Mo^ has high chalky clifl&on its eastern side, which 
are a very prominent object to the mariners as they ap- 
proach the Sound, in their voyage from the upper parts of 
the Baltic. Nor are any of these islands very flat and 
level. Their surface is rathev undulating i gentle eleva* 
tions and depressions succeed each other by the most 
easy-sloping ascents and descents. Everywhere one 
sees successions of fields of wheat, and rye, and barley, 
and oats, and potatoes, interspersed with meadows. In 
some places one sees hedges which separate the fields; 
but in general there is, as in France, and so many other 
countries on the continent, but few fences or hedges. 
The fields of wheat and other grain stand in juxta-position 
with the pasture lands on which herds of cattle are feeding, 
under the conduct of a herdsman with his dog. 

But what renders these islands so beautiful is the fiaurt 
that the mantling green which covers them seems to run 
down to the very water's edge. And this is so at all seasons 
of the year, except when they are covered with snow ; 
for, owing to the great humidity of the atmosphere, vege- 
tation continues in these islands throughout aftr greater pro- 
portion of the year than one would expect from their po- 
sition. Add to this, that in many places, where the ele- 
vations of the ground approach to the character of hills, the 
eminences are covered with little forests of beech, which 
is the national tree of Denmark, at least of the insular por- , 
tion of the kingdom. The birch, the oak of various spe- 
cies, the ash, the maple, are also found in this country, and 
in some places 'they predominate over the beech. Pine is 
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also found in Jutland, and some other parts of the king- 
dom. On most of the islands the quantity of the forest is 
but very limited. The sight, however, even of a little 
nursery, as it were, of forest trees on the hill-tops, adds great 
beauty to tHe scene. A good deal is now done to keep up 
these little forests by planting young trees in all comers 
and spots which kce not susceptible of profitable or easy 
cultivation. 

Numerous villages are to be seen scattered over these 
islands. And, what always interests an intelligent travel- 
er, they have almost invariably an air of neatness, comf(^ 
and order, that seems to indicate a good degree of culti- 
vation, industry and general virtue among the inhabitantsi, 
however humble they may be. Here and there one sees 
the country-seat of some wealthy nobleman, or of some 
commoner who devotes himself to the superintendence of 
his estates. In addition to the great quantities of grain 
which these islands, in common with the continental port 
of the kingdom, produce, and which forms a chief article 
of exportation to Sweden and Norway, in exchange for 
timber and boards, they are also covered with orchards, 
which produce an abundance of apples^ pears, plums, 
cherries, peaches, &c. All sorts of garden vegetables giow 
finely on these islands. We have never seen finer straw- 
berries, both as it regards their size and their flavor, than 
we have seen in Denmark. Honey, of the finest kind, is 
an abundant article of home production, fi*om very numer- 
ous swarms of bees which are everywhere to be seen. 
Indeed, no country in Europe has more advantages fhaa 
this kingdom, whether the fertility of its soil, the number 
and variety of its productions, the salubrity of its climate, 
or the facilities which exist for interior and exterior cchd- 
roerce, be considered. 

About midnight we began io pass Laaland, which lay 
on our right hand, and Langeland, which lay on our left, 
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and aaoa afterwards we entered the inner sea of thii 
kland group, having stopped only a few moments at 
Taars (or Tors, as the Danes, pronounce it), a pleasant 
little port on Laaland, where we landed a few passengers, 
and received others. In the early morning we passed 
along between Falster, on our right, and a small comer of 
Zealand, Baage, (pronounced Boge,) and Moen, on our 
left. About ten o'clock, having emerged from this laby- 
rinth of islands, we entered once more the clear and ex- 
tended eirpanse of the Baltic i when, turning our course 
to the north, and passing by the lofty and far-seen cliffs of 
the last named iidand, which much excel in height those of 
Dover, we pursued our course directly northward to 
Copenhagen. 

Nothing can exceed, we think, the beauty of the scene 
through which we passed. The air was hhnd and trans* 
parent. The shores of the various islands along which we 
passed, sometimes quite near, and at other times at the 
distance of a mile or two, or more, were covered with 
fields of ripening wheat and verdant pastures, and studded 
with the cottages of fishermen, along the water's edge, 
eaeb with its nice little garden, smd surrounded with a 
few fruit trees. Whilst higher on the shore, and more 
remote fix>m the water, stood, at distant intervals, the man- 
sions of the rich propietors, which were almost invariably 
white, and adorned with beautiful gardens of vegetables, 
and flowers, and shrubbery, with not a few fruit or forest 
tives. We passed many villages, which were almost con- 
cealed behind the numerous trees planted in and around 
tbem, and which serve to give an agreeable temperature 
to the air in the heat of summer, as well as to protect 
from the rude storms of winter, and over whose verdant 
tops the brown-colored chimney, and the lo% church- 
spire were peering. Our steam-boat stopped off several 6f 
these townsL to land or to receive passengsus. In addition 
17* 
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to Others, we well remember the charming villiges of 
Vordingborg and Gronsund on our left hand, and Gaa- 
bense »nd Stubbeljobmg on our right. 

From these and other landing-places on our ronte, we 
received very agreeabtie acceisions to the number of our 
passengers, from the several islands by which we coasted. 
Some of these were persons of distinction, and gave us a 
very pleasing impression of Danish manners and character. 
Few countries in Europe possess a liner-looking population 
than Denmark. Of a middle-size, or rather somewhat above 
it, well-formed, and not too heavy for easy and graceful 
movement, they are certainly a good-looking people. 
Their complexion is almost always &ir, their hair generally 
blond, and their eyes blue. The chief drawback in their 
appearance is too great a blondness of hair. Neither 
&xen hair, nor red, has great attractions, we believe, for 
the most of connoisseurs in beauty ; and both are only 
tolerable when united to great beauty oT hce and of per« 
son. But enough of this personal criticism. We only 
add, that the remarks which we have just made are much 
more applicable toihe true Danish part of the population 
of the kingdom, — ^that is, to the people of the Daniih 
Archipelago and Jutiand, — ^than to the Germanic part of 
it ; viz., the inhabitants of Sleswic, Holstein, and Laiien> 
bui^. 

Amongst the higher and better educated claases of the 
Danes, the manners and dress are the same as those of the 
French, the Ei^ish, and the Germans of tiie same claaMi. 
It is only among the lower classes, as they are comrooiily 
called, and such as have never traveled far from their 
native spot, that one sees in Denmaik, as in otiier countries 
on the continent, those varieties of costume wiiich no time 
seems able to change, and those manners which are calkd 
primitive, because they may be said to be coeval with the 
people, and peculiar tatfaem. There is conaideiable variety 
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in the dfess of the peasants on the islands, but far more in 
that of the same class in the different provinces of Jutland. 
With the exception of Copenhagen and a few -^ther 
large cities and towns, the entire population of Denmark 
may be said to be either eng^ed in agricultural pursuits, 
or in fishing and commerce. Indeed, so great is the 
proximity of a large portion of the inhabitants of this 
coimtiy, whether living on the islands or the mainland, 
that it may be said that almost, if not quite a majority ol 
the people are occupied in both sorts of life. The dwellera 
along the coast, especially the poorer classes, have their 
small craft anchored in some creek or cove, qt hauled 
up on the shore, what time the few acres of ground^ hard 
by their neat little cottages, demand their care, or whilst 
. the weather does not permit their being out on the deep. 
But no sooner are the labors of their fields over for a short 
season, or until the coming spring, than they betake them- 
selves to their sloops and other sailing vessels, and sally 
forth on the bays and sounds, or the vaster deep, in pursuit 
of the fish which so abundantly firequent their waters, or 
to carry the productions of one part of the country to 
another. To so great an extent is this alternation of life, 
this amphibious existence, pursued by the entire coast- 
population, that it is hard to tell whether they are most at 
home on the land or on the sea. Tens of thousands of 
Denmark's population may say, with Childe Harold, 

" And I have loved ihee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror— 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane«-as I do here ?'* 
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Such a life must form a race of braye seamen. Accord- 
ingly we find that no country has, in proportion to its 
population, so large a number of expert, bold, and hardy 
seam^i as Denmark possesses. They may be "Isomewhat 
slower in their movements than theOSnglish and American 
sailots, but they are more cautious and steady. They, 
too, however; We mu»t add, for the last t\ienty or thir^ 
years, have been guffering froi» the attacks of that most 
insidious and most dangerous enemy of the'sail^r of almost 
every clime — alcohol. 

It may be readily supposed that this vari^ life must 
exert a vast influence on the ideals, the feelings and the 
character of the people. At one while they are away 
off on the water, in their tiny boats, fishing under the full 
radiance of a summer s sun, and pass the live-long day on 
the fitill and almost waveless waters. Naught but the cries 
of the sea-fowl breaks upon the silence which reigns 
around them. At another, they are overtaken by a vio- 
lent and sudden tempest, and are driven, they scarcely 
know, fi>r a while, whither, by the irresistible winds. 
With great difficulty, it may be, they reach their homes, 
and drag their vessels on the foaming beach. The tem- 
pest howls around their little tenements, and threatens at 
every instant to sweep them away. The night passes in 
this gloomy manner. Perhaps several days and nights of 
such weather succeed each other. And this is especially 
the case when the sun has passed in autumn, the tropic, 
and inverts the year. Then cloudy, dark, lowering days 
crowd upon one another, and announce the near approach 
of winter. It is then that the fisherman stays about his 
little home, attending to such little afl&irs as can be done 
at such times. The long nights of autumn and winter 
are whiled away around the blazeless fire of the slow burn- 
ing peat, the women and children busy with their va- 
rious toils, and the men occupied in such works as befit 
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the occasion. Meanwhile tale succeeds to tale, of ship- 
trrecka aod'of narrow escapes, of witches and of ghosts. 

The Danes thems^ves, as well as travelers, have re- 
marked Hie wonderful fondness of their peasants for story- 
telling. One of their authors has n>ake quite a volumin- 
ous collection of the tales which are current throughout the 
entire country-population of the kingdom. • As might be 
expected, not a little superstition is blended with these 
stories ; ix^eed it forms their chief basis. All sea-£uring 
men are superstitious. Their very mode of life renders 
them peculiarly so. In the midst of the roar of the storm, 
the gleaming of the lightning, and the unnatural, — ^if we 
may so say, — appearance which the heavens and the 
waters then assume, the sailor would be more than mortal 
if his imagination was not excited to the very higher 
pitch. It is not wonderful that at such a moment he is 
ready to imagine that he hears, in the moaning or whis- 
tling of the winds, the roaring of the billows, and even in 
ibe creaking of his bark, tbe voices of unknown and super- 
natural beings. Every thing becomes instinct with life. 
And the little vessel which has carried him through storms 
which no tongue can describe, becomes the object of his 
first regard, his afiectionate attachment, and even his v^ie- 
ration. It is his friend and companion, and at length he 
comes to consider it a sort of living thing. Another cir- 
cumstance in Danish life concurs to make this people fond 
of legends and stories. They have no large manufacturkig 
establishments. Every family, among the laboring people, 
endeavors to make for itself those things which it has 
need of, to as great an extent as possible. This is done 
in the primitive way. The spinning-wheel and the loom, 
as well as the old-fkshioned wool-cards, form a portion of 
the furniture of every pottage that is in a thriving state. 
This gives great domesticity to their lives, and leads to the 
. formation of innumerable little circles of neighborhood- 
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friends. Each of these is a school for all sorts of gossip, 
and as amasements cannot he numerous under such cir- 
cumstances, stor/ and song must supply^^he means of pass- 
ii^ away in an agreeable manner the social hours. 

As to the stories which circulate on such occasions, they 
are chiefly such as relate to the marvellous. A church was 
built somewhere, and to the astonishment of the people, a 
▼ast crevice appeared in its walls. As often as it was filled, 
it reappeared, until a black cat was thrown in, when it 
closed at once and for ever ! A rich and pious old lady 
built a church, and asked God that her life might last as 
long as her church should stand. Alas ! she forgot to ask 
for perpetual youth. Death cut off generation after genera- 
tion, and yet she lived. But at length she became so fee- 
ble that she ordered an oak coffin to be made, herself to 
be placed in it, and then to be laid in the church. Once 
every year she awoke — on Christmas, — and for an hour re- 
garded the scene. And when approached by the priest, she 
regularly asked, '^ Does my church stand yet V And 
when told that it did, she fell back into her coffin, exclaim- 
ing " Would to God that it were destroyed," and with a 
groan went to sleep for another year! In a certain 
part of Zealand, (in the neighborhood of Vordingborg) 
the inhabitants of some villages hear the neighing of the 
horses and barking of the dogs of Valdemar Atterd^, 
coursing through the air at the return of a fixed epoch, 
when the nights are dark as pitch ] and with due care they 
place some oats and meat in dishes at their doors. 

Several of these national stories have been used by 
Danish poets as the themes of dramatic or other poems. 
One of these is beautifully told by OehlenscMager. It is 
not, however, a legend ; it is a tale from real life. ATpoor 
fisherman lost his son in a storm, and became deranged by 
the affliction. Every day he would embark in his little 
boat and go out into the wide ocean. There he would 




RUINS OP VALDEMAR'8 CASTLE 

This Castle is in the immediate vicinity of Vordingborg, in the south part 
of the island of Zealand. It was built by Valdeniar I, and rebuilt by Valdema^ 
IV, (Attcrdag) and was one of his favorite residences. 

Paj>ea07,VoI. I. 
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beat a drum, with heav^ blows, and call upon his son with 
a Ipud voice. ** Come," he would say, " come from thy 
retreat'; swim to me ; I will place thee by my side in my 
boat. And if thou art dead, I will give thee a tomb in tke 
churchyard, a tomb amid flowers and shrubs. Thou wilt 
sleep belter there than in the midst of the waves." But 
he calls in vain ; he looks in vain. When night comes, 
he returns to his home, saying, " I will go further to-mor- 
row ; my poor son has not heard me." 

As to popular ballads, no country abounds more in them 
than Denmark. Their number is very great, and many of 
them are very beautiful. One of them, " King Christian,"* 
written by Evald, holds the same place among Danish 
songs, that '^ Rule Britannia" does among those of Eng- 
land. The first stanza is as follows : — 

" King Christian stood by the high mast, 

'Mid smoke and spray, 
His fierce artillery flashed so fast, 
That Swedish wrecks were round him cast, 
And lost each hostile stern and mast, 

'Mid smoke and spray. 
Fly, Sweden, fly ! nor hope to win 
Where Christian dauntless mingles in 

The fray !" 

Were it necessary, we might quote portions of others, 
which are equally beautiful, if not quite as popular. 

We were not bom poets, nor have we ever felt, at any 
period of our lives, the divine afflatus of the Muses ; and if 
we had, a steam-boat, with its noisy machinery, its clatter- 
ing wheels, and its volumes of black smoke rolling away 
from its chimneys, is surely not a place very likely to ex- 
cite to verses. But we have never yet visited these north- 
ern regions without feeling a melancholy interest in look- 

* Christian IV., in some respects the greatest of Denmark's kings, 
at least since the days of Valdemar I. Of his history, as well as 
of this national song, we have spoken in another place. 
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ing upon them as the land of the^candinavian Scalds and 
Sdga-men, of poets and warriors. The islands, as well as 
the continental portions of Denmark, form a portion of 
this vast Scandinavian region — which comprehended, as 
we have already stated, the kingdoms of Denmark, Swe- 
den and Norway. Over this entire region what 'an impe- 
netrable veil hides from our view the transactions of many 
of the ages which preceded, as well as many of those 
which succeeded, the Christian epoch ! All is buried in 
th^ profoundness of midnight darkness. We have only 
traditions, few, obscure, and unsatisfactory, in relation to 
these ages of barbarism. We only know that this entire 
extent of countries, greatly diversified in physical charac- 
ter, was peopled by tribes and nations which spoke essen- 
tially the same language, which worshipped the same goda, 
and employed in that worship the same bloody rites. But 
who were their most renowned chieftains, what examples 
did they, or their subjects, ever give, of noble virtue and 
goodness, as well as of noble daring ; what, in detail, 
their manner of life, — these, and a hundred similar inqui- 
ries, which our hearts prompt us to make, are all made in 
vain ; for interrogated antiquity answers not. The silence 
of the tomb reigns over the early history of all this region. 
There is something so mysterious in the gloom which 
hangs over the distant past of these countries, that one al- 
most approaches them with awe. We know something, 
but not enough to give us satisfaction. The little that we 
do know is filled with horrible scenes, obscurely described, 
in the imperfect remains of Scandinavian legends — for of 
literature there is nothing relating to this early period, — 
and by consequence but &intly and obscurely conceived 
by our minds. We would go fiirther; we would pene- 
trate into those scenes of the dark past ; we would satisfy 
our excited desires by having a full vision of all its events ; 
but alas, we are repelled from the dark barriers which se- 
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parate us from this unfathomable past, and we are com- 
pelled, in despair, to remain in our present ignorance. 
And Odin and Thor, and the obscure traditions relating to 
tkeir bloody religion, must be classed with those thipgi 
which we hardly know whether to believe or not, and 
which, if we believe them, we cannot embody in concep- 
tion. 

The physical character of the entire Scandinavian re- 
gion, its innumerable islands belting the coasts, the innur 
merable lakes which are to be found in each of its great 
sub-divisions, its bays and fiords, would lead us to suppose 
that its inhabitants would early become addicted to a nau- 
tical, and, considering the state of the world at that day, 
a. piratical life. And such History, from the moment she 
begins to speak, assures us was the fact When in the 
lapse of centuries, their population had become sufficient- 
ly augmented, they commenced those fearful descents upon 
more southern Europe ; they ravaged the coasts, burned 
the cities, and then, at the approach of winter, they betook 
themselves again to their prows, and retired to their north- 
em abodes^ until pressing want^ or the lust of conquest, im- 
pelled them to another campaign. Then, with another 
fell swoop, they would come down > upon the coasts of dis- 
tant and feeble nations. They conquered and took posses- 
sion of a large portion of England. They carried their 
victorious arms into the heart of France, and chose Nor- 
mandy, its £iirest province, for their abode. And they 
even extended their rapacity to Spain and distant Italy ! 
Wonderful people ! What energy of character, what en- 
terprise possessed them ! But these ages have long since 
passed away, and given place to others more enlightened, 
and not less interesting. But it is time to return to our 
voyage. 

After having issued from the cluster of islands, our 
course was almost due north. The white clifis of. Moen 

VOL. u 18 
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were on our left, and for a long time were a prominent 
object in the scene in that direction. For hours we passed 
along off the coast of Zealand, the Istfgest of the Danii^ 
Archipelago. The sun shone beautifully. A gentle 
breeze sprung up from the west, which softened the ardor 
of the air, and scarcely a wave was perceptible on the 
bosom of the sea. Time passed pleasantly, in reading or 
in conversation, under the boat's refreshing canopy. At 
length the distant shores of Sweden began to appear on the 
right. The white sails of the many vessels which were 
passing to and fro, gave life to a scene of surpassing in- 
terest. In this way we passed over the waves of the dark 
Baltic, and entered the Sound. At length the steeples of 
Copenhagen began to appear in the distance. The site 
of this city is so littlfe above the sea, and the ramparts are 
so high, that it makes but ^ poor appearance when seen 
from the water — and yet the finest view of it from the 
water is obtained as one approaches it from the south. 

At length, our steam-boat, having passed beyond the 
city — to get into the deep channel which leads into the 
harbor — turned round the low fortress of the Trekroner^ 
and entered the port, leaving the large fortress, or citadel 
(as it is commonl}'^ called,) of Frederikshavn on the right ; 
and soon she made her way down among the vessels which 
lay thickly strown in the narrow harbor, when, casting 
anchor, she came to her rest. We took immediately one 
of the many small boats which swarmed around, and went 
ashore, near to the Custom- House. Hundreds of^well-^ 
dressed and respectable-looking people lined the wharf 
where we landed, many attracted thither, doubtless, by the 
expectation of meeting friends who had come in the 
steun-boat, and others by mere curiosity. 

After the formality of a hasty examination of our pass- 
ports, and a cursory look into our luggage — done in the 
most civil majmer>— the custom-house officers permitted us 
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to pafiB on m quest of a hotel. Nor had we to search 
long. The welcome &ce of our colored friend, Matthew 
— a St. Croix negro, whom we had met with when here 
four years ago, and who then acted as our guide — was 
itoon distinguished among the crowd. The next moment 
found us following him to our old Hotel d'Angleterre; 
and in less than half an hour from the time the steam-boat 
cast anchor, we found ourselves quietly and pleasantly 
seated at a window, looking out, in the decline of a sweet 
summer's day, on Kongens-J^ye-TorVy or King's New 
Market, (a large Place, almost in the centre of the city,) 
its equestrian statue of Christian V., and the vast numbers 
of people who were walking in this thoroughfare of 
Gop^ahagen. 
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COPENHAGEN. 

Geographical .position of Copenhagen— Its fine port— Its advantages for being a 
pree City— ^Royal Navy Yard- Lord Molesworth's opinion of the advanu^ea 
of the site of Copenhagen— History of Copenhagen— Origin of the name — ^The 

' calamities with which this city has been visited— Description of the City, its 
streets, its ramparts— Important places in Copenhagen— Kongens-Nye Torv— 
' Statue of Christ! an V.— Hotels on this Place— Palace of Charlottenburg — Aca- 
demy of Arts— Thorvaldeen and his history— His finest worka—Royal High 
Military School— Amailen Plads— Statue of Frederick V.— Marble Church, a 
ruin— Palace of Christiansborg— Its former greatness and splendor— Its present 
state— Thorvaldsen^Gallery-Exchange—Hdjer's painting of Christian IV., 
and Tycho Brah6— The Uniyersity— riie Observatory— City Hall. 

The geographical position of Copenhagen is in north 
latitude 55^ 41', and longitude 12^ 35* east of Greenwich. 
Its situation is on the eastern side of the island of Zealand, 
and on a frith or narrow sound which separates that island 
from the smaller one of Amager, or Amak, as it u 
usually called by foreigners. From the position of thig 
latter island, the arm of the isea which separates them 
runs from northeast to southwest. The main portion of 
the city, or rather the portion which is strictly called 
Copenhagen, lies on the island of Zealand ; and as many 
of its most important streets run out at right angles to 
the narrow sheet of water which separates it from 
Christianshavn, or the portion of the city which stands on 
the island of Amager, and others are parallel to it, it is 
obvious that the main part of the city may be said to &Lce 
the southeast. 

No situation could be finer than that of Copenhagen 
for commerce. The harbor, which is in the northern 
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portion of the sheet of water which separates the island 
of Amager irom Zealand, is long and narrow, hut is deep 
and safe. It can he entered hy large vessels only from 
the northern end. The southern portion, or, to speak 
with more accuracy, the southwestern portion of this 
channel, is not deep enough to allow anything more than 
small vessels to pass through it. A drawbridge reaches 
from the northern or upper point of the island of Amager, 
over to the island of Zealand, and closes, as it were, the 

; harbor, or rather forms tl^ inner harbor, where five hun- 
dred vessels of the largest size may lie in safety at all 
times. Another bridge farther down, where the channel 
is narrowest, unites the portion of C!openhagen which 
stands on the island of Zealand to Christianshavn, or the 
portion which stands on the island of Amager. Whilst 
a third, called the Long Bridge, passes the channel farther 
still to the south or southwest, and near where it expands 
into the bay which lies in that direction. 

What is called the outer harbor lies along the shore of 
Zealand, just outside of the first-named bridge, and Is 
bounded on the east by a sand-bar, or shoal, which runs 

. up from the northern point of the island of Amager, 
which is invisible to the eye, but which renders the 
water very shallow in that direction. At the extremity 
of that hidden sand-bar stands the strong fortress of the 
Trekroner, or Three Crowns. So that all vessels of any 
considerable draught of water, must, in entering even the 
outer harbor, pass between that fortress and the shore of 
the island of Zealand, on which stands, not opposite, 
however, but lower down, the strong fortress caHed the 
Citadel of Frederikshavn. Nor is the entrance for large 
ships wide, though it is not difficult under the conduct of a 
tddiidl pilot 

The Royal Navy Yard is on the upper end of the 
inland of Amager and in &ce of ihe cify^ It is one dT the 
18» 
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best in the north of Europe, and is abundantly supplied 
with covered stocks on which ships may be built, and 
large magazines of timber, and store-houses abundantly 
supplied with ship-stores, all in the best order. Whilst 
in front, within the inner harbor, lie a number of large 
ships of the line and frigates, dismantled, but in such a 
state that they could soon be made ready for sea. 

Merchant-vessels which arrive with cargoes, or wUch 
require repairs, enter the inner harbor, and discharge 
along the wharfs on either side of the harbor, or pass to 
the common ship-yard?, which also lie on the island of 
Amager. The small coasfing vessels, after entering into 
the inner harbor, pass into the canals which lead almost 
into the heart of the city. 

"^e trust that we have said enough to give the reader 
some idea of the nature and advantages of this city, con- 
sidered with reference to commerce. Lord Molesworth, 
in his work on Denmark, written about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, says of this city : " Its situation for trade 
is one of the best in the world, because of the excellency 
of its port 5 so that, without doubt, were Copenhagen a 
free city, it would be the mart and staple of all the traffic 
of the Baltic. The port is enclosed by the bulwarks of 
the town, the entrance into it being so narrow that 
but one ship can pass at a fime. This entrance is every 
night shut up with a strong boom.* The harbor is capa- 
cious enough to hold five hundred sail, where neither wind 
nor enemies can do them the least mischief. The road 
without is very good and safe, being fenced from the sea 
by a large sand-bank, on the points of which float always a 
couple of buoys to direct all ships that come in or go out. 

* This was the case at that day. But at present a bridge with 
a draw occupies the place where the boom once was. The 
reader will observe that Lord M. speaks of what is really the 
inntr harbor. 
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Here are no tides to fear, but always a sufficient depth of 
water. Sometimes, indeed, according as the wind blows 
into or out of the Baltic, there sets a current, but it is not 
frequent nor dangerous. To conclude, this port may 
justly be reckoned in all respects one of the best in the 
'whole world." 

This statement ofhis lordship must be pronounced to be 
strictly accurate. And there is not the least reason in the 
world to doubt that if Copenhagen were made a Free 
City — ^that is, a port in which all sorts of merchandise 
might enter free of duty, and be deposited there, — ^the 
whole trade of the countries which border on the Baltic 
would centre here, and the merchants of Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Northern Prussia, and Mecklen- 
burg, instead of r.eceiving their foreign merchandise direct 
from England, France, the Mediterranean, the East Indies 
and America, would receive it from this city, and save a vast 
deal of time and risk in the early spring and late autumn. 
As it is now, it is extremely difficult for a ship to make two 
voyi^s during the season in which the Baltic is naviga- 
ble, between St. Petersburg and the West Indies. But if 
Copenhagen were a Free City, where vast stores were ac- 
cumulated, cargoes could be transported from this place 
to even the remotest port on the Baltic some six or 
eight or ten times a season, from the opening oi the navi- 
gation in April or May, until its close in November. 
What life would, by this activity ofcommeice, be infused 
into the present dead state of things in this kingdom, we 
need not undertake to describe. 

What is now called Copenhagen was for ages called the 
Haven, and was oiily a fishing village, a place of retreat 
for the small craft of those days, which often sought pro- 
tection against the violence of the storms, as well as from 
the Wendish and other pirates, by which the Baltic was for 
centuries infested. This appellation was retained even 
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after a castle had been built lor the defence of the harbor, 
and the Tillage had gradually risen to the consequence of 
a town. In process of time, as it became a place for com- 
merce, and merchants began to establish themselves there, 
it was called in the Danish language, Kidbmandhavn, 
the Haven of Merchants. The natives of Iceland at pre- 
sent call it Kaupm^nahofk, and the Scotch formerly 
termed it Coupman-Haven. By degrees, the word Kiob- 
msendhavn, through rapidity of utterance, came to be pro- 
nounced Kiobenhavn, which is the modern Danish pro- 
nunciation, and from which we have in English the word 
Copenhagen. 

Valdemar the First, or Valdemar the Great, as he is com- 
monly called, made a present of this place, together wifii 
a considerable district around it, to his friend and favorite 
Bishop Absalom. This Bishop, who figures to such ad- 
vantage 'in the annals of Denmark, was originally called 
Axel Hvide, but agreeably to the usages of those times, be 
gave a Latin form to his name, and was ever afterwards 
called Absalom. This distinguished man, who knew how 
to use with equal dexterity the crosier and the swoxd, 
built here a castle in the year 1168, which he called Axel- 
house* It was built for the purpose of keeping the pirates 
in awe, and stood on the spot where now stands the vast 
palace of Christiansborg. And we may remark that in 
Danish poetry this city is, until this day, often called 
Axelstad, or the city of Axel, from the circumstances 
which we have just stated. 

Bishop Absalom, some time before hisdeath, made a pre- 
sent of Copenhagen, which had attained the dignity of a 
town, to the bishop and chapter of Roeskilde, and their 
successors. For more than twoxenturies, the king of Den- 
mark endeavored in vain to recover this town — or city, 
as it had become before the termination of that period^ 
from the bishops of Roeskilde^ and reduce it wider the uo-' 
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controlled authority of the crown. It was reserved to the 
first king of Denmark of the Oldenburg family (Christian 
I.) to succeed in accomplishing that obje«t. From him 
the bishop and chapter of Roeskilde received such a re- 
muneration as they themselves admitted to be ample. The 
predecessor of Christian I., ' Christopher III., had al- 
ready chosen Copenhagen for his residence and the cap- 
ital of the kingdom, and such it has continued during a 
•period of nearly four hundred years. 

The finest Tiew of this city which one can have, when 
"approaching by water, is had when coming from the 
south. As seen over the low intervening island of Amak, 
it seems to be considerably elevated, and the palace of 
*Christiansborg, the steeples of a few churches, the observa- 
tory, &c., have an agreeable appearance; whilst the 
wooded hill, on which stands the country palace of Fred- 
eriksberg, nearly two miles west of the city, forms a fine 
addition to the picture. 

The present population of Copenhagen may be stated 
to be 120,000. It has been steadily but slowly increasing 
forthe last quarter of a century. The reader, without doubt, 
will be surprised to find that it is not greater. But he will 
cease to wonder at the comparative smallness of the popu- 
lation when he considers that few cities have sufiered more 
from fire, and from the attacks of enemies, than this has 
done. The plague also threatened several times to lay 
it waste, and actually carried off, in 1711, thirty thou- 
sand of its inhabitants. In theyear 1728, sixteen hundred 
houses were burnt down. In 1794, the gorgeous palace 
of Christiansborg was consumed by the flames ; and in the 
year following 943 houses, together with the church of 
St, Nicholas, fell a prey to the same devouring element. 
In the year 1658-60, this city sustained, and finally re- 
pelled, a furious siege from the Swedes. In the year 1700 it 
was besieged and captured by the Swedes, under Charles 
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Zn. It was also, besieged at a far earlier day hy the con- 
federate forces of the Hanseatic Cities. The celebrated 
battle of thaJBaltic was fought just outside of the harbor 
in 1801. And in 1807 it suffered dreadfully from the 
bombardment and capture which it sustained from the 
English forces under Lords Gambier and Cathcart. By 
that catastrophe more than 400 houses were destroyed) in- 
cluding the church of St. Mary, and many lives were lost- 
And what was worse than all, the laiige and beautiful fleet, 
lying moored in their harbor, and vast naval stores, were 
rapaciously taken and transported to England, and w^re 
never returned. This was a fatal blow to Denmark's pros- 
perity, and needed only to be followed by the loss of Nor- 
way, to reduce her to a state bordering on perfect impo- 
tency. 

The city stands, as we have said, on the two islands of 
Zealand and Amager, the main part being on the former. 
The part which stands on the island of Zealand, and which 
is properly called Copenhagen, is divided into two parts 
by a canal which runs up to the Kongens-Nye-Torv, or 
Royal New Market, and by a street called Gother Gade, 
which continues in the line of the canal out to the opposite 
or northwestern side of the city. The southern part is 
called the Old Town, whilst the northern portion is called 
the New Town, as well as Frederikstad, in the official 
papers <^ the government. In the former, are found the 
Kongens-Nye-Torv, or Royal New Market ; the old palace 
of Charlottenburg, and the Botanical Garden adjoining ; 
the Exchange j the Mint; the Royal Museum of Natural 
History ; the Frue Kirke, (or Notre Dame ;) Trinity 
Church, and th&.University . In the latter, are the AmaUea 
Plads (or Amalian Place,) and the four Palaces which 
surround it ; the Royal Museum ; the Hospital, and die 
Rosenberg Chateau and Garden. Whilst in Christianshavn, 
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on the island of Amager, are the Arsenal, the Penitentiary, 
the Royal Navy Yard, and the Naval Magazines. 

The entire city is surrounded by a high ^d wide ram* 
part, -with numerous bastions, and with a deep and wide 
fosse or moat beyond it. The rampart is now converted 
into one of the most beautiful promenades which we have 
ever seen. It is nearly four miles in circuit. Rows of 
trees are growing on it ; and on the bastions are fine grass- 
plats, and all is arranged with the very best taste. Several 
wind-mills, placed on these bastions, with their great arms, 
give something of the picturesque to the scene. There 
are but four gates through which one may enter the city, 
from the land side ; one of which is on the island of Ama- 
ger, and the other three are on Zealand. The entrance 
into the harbor is defended by two fortresses, one of which 
is called the Trekroner (the Three Crowns), which stands 
on a small artificial island, which is in a line with the 
northern point of the island of Amager, and at a consider- 
able distance from it ; the other is on the island of Zea- 
land, but not opposite to the Trekroner, (being near to 
the city,) and is called the citadel of Frederikshavn. Both 
of these fortresses are well built, and are capable, by their 
position as well as thek strength, of dealing dreadful de- 
straction upon an enemy who might have the boldness to 
attack them. The Trekroner is considered a fine spect- 
men of the art of fortification. It is a hexagon in shape,^ 
and its walls are reckoned impregnable. Its powder ma* 
gazines and its barracks are considered particularly finei. 
Neither of these fortresses possesses a great elevation, nor 
is it necessaiy they should. The Danes have learned from 
the painful experience of 1801 and 1807,^he necessity of 
having their city well protected by fortifications. 

Copenhagen is deservedly considered to be one of the 
finest cities in nortiiem Europe. The New Town, e«pe- 
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cially, is very well buik. . The streets are regular and 
sufficiently wide. The Old Town is less regular, but its 
streets are g^eMtally ci a good width, and the archi- 
tecture of its hou«8 presehts-a contrast with those of the 
NeW/ Town which b not unpleasant. For, whilst in the 
latter, the more simple and chaste style prevails which one 
now sees ia the newest portions of all the well-built cities 
of Europe, the semi-Gothic, with it& gable-ends, its circu- 
larly-arched windows, and its large and showy door-ways, 
still reign to a great extent. In all parts of the city 
the houses are built of brick, and are from three to four 
stories. The greater part of them are stuccoed, and 
painted white, or lead color. But "^hat shaU we Say of 
the streets 1 As to the middle parts of them, or portiooft 
for cs^riages, they may do well enough. They arie paved 
with round stones, of moderate size, and, though rough, 
they are solid and durable. But as to the side- ways, how 
shall we speak of them 1 They are, in many of the streets, 
not deficient in width \ varying usually from five to tea 
feetk But they are paved with hard round stones, like the 
middle of the streets, and bordered on the outer side bj 
a continuous line of blocks of granite. Never in our lives 
have we found it so hard to walk about in any other city. 
Even the streets in the old parts of Paris are better than 
this. For, besides the round, uncomfortable shape of the 
stones which form the side-way, there is an endless push- 
ing <^ persons off the narrow granite curb-stone; for, 
being about twelve inches in width,. and perfectly smooth 
in its surface, all the world seek to walk on it, and resem- 
ble persons walking on a log. Thus the comers and goers 
are in constant xonfiict, and it is nothing but a ceaseless 
dodging to and fro, which is wearisome in the extreme. 
However, there is a prospect that this uncomfortable state 
of the streets will not last always ;. for some persons are 
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eflsaying to introduce the bituminous pavements, which 
have lately Ibeen tried with success in Paris.* 

At Copenhagen, as at Hamburg, mady of the houses, 
in the streets where much business is done, hare cellars 
which are partially subterranean. These cellars are occu- 
pied sometimes as grocery stores, hardware-stores, milli- 
ners' shops, apothecaries' shops, shoe-stores, &c. But often, 
too, as places where not only wine, but all sorts of ardent 
spirits are retailed. There is no mistaking these shops. 
The pictures of bottles, black and yellow, on the window- 
shutters, or on a sign-board placed conspicuously on the 
wall, above the entrance, sufficiently indicate their nature, 
withdut the suspended keg, or the inscription Viin Handel 
en gro8 et en detail : Commerce in wine, wholesde and 
retail. 

But it la time that we give some notices of the most im- 
pcMtant localities, public-buildings, &c., of this city, which 
is certainly to be ranked among the finest capitals of 
Northern Europe. 

The best streets of Copenhagen are : Gothersgade and 
Nyhavn, Bredgade, Store Kongensgade, Amaliegade, 
Frederiksgade, Kronprindsessegade, CBstergade, Dronnin- 
genstvergade, and those which border Holmens Canals. 
The most remarkable Placesf are : Kongens-Nye-Torv, (or 

• We might remark, in paasing, that if Paris were paved as Co- 
penhagen is, we have no doabt that a very numerous class of the 
gentfemen of that city of vaunted politeness— but the maises of 
whose inhabitants really know as little about the first elements of 
this great social virtucj as M. Talleyrand would call it, as any that 
can be found in the civilized world — would pursue a course just the 
opposite of that which they now almost invariably pursue ; that is, 
they would keep to the outside of the trottoir, or side-walk, and 
force the ladies to walk next to the houses. Whereas, at present^ 
they, with singular perseverance, keep to the innerside of the pave- 
ment, or trottoir, and compel the ladies to take the onter, we sup- 
pose, to protect themselves against the mud ! 

t We wbh the reader to bear in mind what we have already said 
Mfpecting the word Place. 

VOL.1. 19 
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New Royal Market,) Amalienborg, (or Amalien-Flads, as 
k is more frequently called,) Gammel-Tonr, and Amager- 
Tory ; aU of whkh are indicated on the accompanying 
plan (A the city. 

Kongen^-N^iae-Tory is in the central part of the city. It 
is a large, irregular-shaped space of ground, which we 
hardly know how to describe. It is neither square, oblong, 
nor round ; nor is it a triangle ; although that figure 
comes nearest to it The extent of this place cannot be 
much less than three or four acres. When we were here 
in 183&, it waa in a wretched state, £>r the payement hail 
become so broken up by the wagons and carriages which 
continually traversed it, that it was almosd impossiSle to 
walk across it with any comfort. M. Marmier says that 
the wags of Copenhagen called lithe Danish Switz^landy 
when he was here ! At present it is undergcMng a thorough 
repaying, and will become a comparatively handsome 
spot. It would be infinitely mc»re beautiful if it were con- 
verted into a public garden, like Wasliington Square, 
in Philadelphia, and surrounded with an iron fence, or pal- 
isade. Laid out in fine gravel-walks, amid flowers and 
shrubbery, it would form a delightful promenade for the 
citizens, and would be greatly firequented. 

In the centre of this Place there is an equestrian statue 
erected in honor of King Christian V. Take it all in all, 
it is the most contemptible thing of the sort which we have 
ever seen. It is of lead, and really it is a hectvy affair in 
all respects. It was erected in 1688, and was the produc- 
tion of a French sculptor of the name of Amoreux. What 
the figures at the base of the pedestal were intended to 
symbolize we will not attempt to say, lest weshould com- 
mit a mistake. Belzoni, the celebrated Italian traveler, 
remarked, when he first saw this wonderful production, 
that thQ only animation about the work is to be found 
in the horse^s tail ! To which sage criticism we add onr 
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entire concurrence. An iron palif&de ii now mtldng 
around this gtatue — an honor which it does not merit. 

No less than thirteen streets run out from this place, in 
different directions, some of which are the most important 
in the citjy — as for instance, the Oothen^giiie to the north, 
Store Eongensgade and Dronningensgade to the East, 
Ostergade {winch has heen called the Bond street of Go> 
penhegen) and Lille Kongensgade to the west ; and Hol- 
maia Canal, with the two streets which border it, to tht 
southeast The most of the buildiogs which surround this 
Place are the reddences of private individuals. The h6tel 
du Nord, and the h6tel d'Angleterre, which are the best 
known of all the hotels of the city, stand on the north 
side of this Place. On the southeastern side of 
this Place stands the old dingy-looking* brick palace of 
Charlottenbuig, in the rear of which is the pleasant Botani- 
cal Garden of the Academy of Arts. This palace was giv- 
ea up to the Academy in 1778. Besides containing tht 
cdlecti(»i8 of this institution, and its library and schools of 
art, this palace contains the ajJKfftments of several of the 
professors. Here, too, are some of the finest works of 
Thorvaldsen, who is, without doubt, at this moment, the 
first sculptor in the world. Among these works are copies 
of his Hebe ; Ganymede holding a cup to an eagle ; Mars, and 
Cupid at his side; andalicm; all (^ which, as well as 6thers, 
wUch we pass over, are'extremely beautifiil. The eagle and 
Ganymede are an exquisite group. We had no concep- 
tion that the plumage of a bird could be so perfectly rep- 
resented in marble as it is here. Here, too, we 
found Thorvaldsen himself^ at work in his atelier, or shop, 
moulding some models for the bas-reliefi which he is con- 
tinuing to make for the Frue Kirhe or Notre Dame, 
which has been already so enriched by his chisel. We 
were received by him in the kmdest manner. He is a 
9^Bi3i modeft man, short, and stoutly-formed, with a fine 
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hale, ruddy face, and blond hur. For a long time, he 
has confined himself to modelling and finishing ; his pu- 
pils do the rest. He told us that he does not knoiv how 
many statues and pieces of sculpture he has made, not hav- 
ing kept any account of them, — but he said they greatly 
exceed a thousand. He is to return to Rome shortly, and 
as a tribute of honor, he is to be sent thither in a Danish 
fiigate, which is to be despatched expressly for thalf pur- 
pose. He will carry with him many models, in plaster, 
which he has prepared^ and will cause the sculpturing of the 
objects of which they are the patterns, to be made ast 
Some. Among the pupils in this establishment, we found 
a very agreeable-leoking young female artiste, working 
away with her moulding tools, and forming a bas-reliei^ — 
the subject we forget. She told us that she had already 
spent £>ur years in acquiring the art, and that she expect- 
ed to go to Rome to attain further perfection in it. She 
showed us a number of things which she had made, which 
displayed much capacity and skill. And Mr. Thorvald- 
sen spoke highly of her and of her talents. 

Albert Thorvaldsen, the prince of modem sculptors, and 
the true Danish Phidias, is descended from Icelandic 
parents. He was bom in Copenhagen, but the day and 
the year of his birth are unknown to him and his friends* 
He is supposed to be about 71 or 72 years of ageattbe date 
of our writing this notice of him, July, 1840. He was 
brought up at Copenhagen, and early displayed a taste iat 
ihe art in which he has since gained such celebrity. I0 
the Academy of Arts he gained every prize for which he 
contended. He was sent to Rome in 1796, at the expense 
of the crown, to prosecute his studies in the midst of the 
noble specimens of art which Italy and its capital alone 
afford. The voyage was made in the Thetis, a Danish 
frigate. . For many years he labored at his business, in 
Rome, with great assiduity, but without having arrested 
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fmblk attention. Just at the time when he was on the 
{KMnt of being compelled to return to his native country, 
<»i account of the termination of the period for which the 
royal stipend was granted, he had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Thomas Hope, an English 
gentleman of fortune and taste, who not only engc^d him 
to make what turned out to be his famous Jason^ victori- 
ously bringing back the golden fleece from Colchis, but 
^80 assisted him with funds until his works brought him 
«mple means of living. In 1819, Thorvaldsen made a 
visit to his native land, where, so great had his fame be- 
jcome, that persons of all ranks, from the king on the 
thrcme to the humblest citizen, hastened to show honor to 
Hhe. man whose taleirts had shed so much renown on his 
country. He Was received every where with marks of 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

On this occasion he remained about a year in Den- 
mark, laboring most diligently in the old patece of Char- 
iottenburg, where he had worked at his profession in his 
youth. In 1820 he returned to Rome, taking Warsaw in 
"the way, where the Emperor Alexander had requested 
him to meet Mm on the subject of erecting an equestrian 
statue of Prince Poniatowsky. He continued at Rome 
until 1838, if we remember rightly, when he returned, 
with the statues which compose his group of Christ and 
ifi» Apostles, in a frigate which the Danish government 
had sent expressly to bring him. He has now been here, 
<» this seccmd visit, two years. It was his expectation to 
rptum to Rome this -autumn ; but it is now quite certain 
that he will not be able to do so before nett spring. 

Thorvaldsen has never been married. He has, how- 
ever, adopted a young lady, whom he broi^ht up as his 
- child, and to whom he is much attached. Although more 
than 70^ years of age, he has scarcely the appearance of 

having paMed rixty. What gives such a charm to bim 
19* 
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and to all his con^eiaatioa is hii modesty, which is, in- 
deed, equal to his merit He labors evety day with great 
diligence. By extreme simplicity, regularity, and virtue, 
he has, under God's blessing, preserved a robust health 
and a vigorous ccmstitution. 

As we have already stated, the productions of Thor* 
valdsen are very numerous. We cannot attempt to indi- 
cate eyen all the most celebrated of them. Among those 
which are most known are his Jascxi, Venus Victorious, 
Hebe, Cupid and the Graces, Granymede and the Ea^e, 
Shepherd's Boy and Dog, Cupid and Psyche, Dancing 
Girl, Mars, Christ and his Apostles. Among his bas- 
reliefs may be mentioned as most celebrated, Alexander's 
Entiy into Babylon, History ^f Christy (at Munich,) 
Priam begging die body of Hector from Achilles, and 
Briseis led away from Achilles by Agamemnon's her- 
alds (both of these belong to the Duke of Bedford,). 
Charity, Night and Day, Vulcan forging arrows far 
Venus, Hector reproaching Paris for cowardice, the Muses 
dancing around the Graces, Christ giving the Keys to 
Peter, the Baptism of Christ, the Lord's Supper. He has 
also made many models for statues to be executed in 
hconze, one of which was that of Guttemberg, at Mayence. 
As to busts, the number which he has made is great. 

In speaking with Thorvaldsen respecting his finest 
statues which represent the human form, we learned a fad 
which somewhat surprised us. Not only did he assure us 
that he literally made his models after living forms, but 
th^ he had usually to engage several persons to serve as 
h^s living models, and according to which he made his 
jifiodels in plaster, in order to make a fine statue. 
He said that he never had seen the person who v^as per- 
fectly beautiful in every limb, feature, ficc. He bad 
therefore to take the lace from one, the neck fix)m another, 
the shoulders from a third, the arm from a fourth, &c. 
And whilst he admitted that there might be persons in the 
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■vrorld-who are perfectly formed throughout, he thought it 
VFOviid he extremely difficult to fiud them, and that there- 
fyre the cmly course which a iculptor can pursue, who 
wishes to come up to the perfect beaU'idecdj is to seek 
that model in as many of the most finely formed persons 
as he can find. 

In the preceding notice of Thorvaldsen, we have fol- 
lowed the hest Danbh authorities which we have met 
with, in addition to what we learned in conversation fix>m 
the illustrious suhject himself. Since writing the ahove, 
however, we have met with many details respecting his 
youthfiil days, and his trials at Rome firom want of suf- 
ficient pecuniary resources, in his earlier residence there. 
But as we do not know what credit to attach to' these 
details, we think that it is not worth while to trouble the 
reader with them. We wiU only state, that it is said by 
some authors that Thorvaldsen was bom the 19th of No- 
vember, 1770 ; that lus grandfather was a pastor of a 
church in Iceland ; that his &ther came in his youth to 
Copenhagen, where he married the daughter of a Danish 
minister of the gospel ; ond that he maintained his family 
by making ornaments in sculpture, and sometimes occu- 
pied himself in making figure-heads for ships ; and that his 
son derived his first inspirations for the art by which he 
has gained such wide-spread fame, from seeing' the rude 
effi>rts of his poor but worthy father. 

On the western side of 'this Place stands the Theatre, * 
which is no great afiair in its external appearance ; of its 
interior we know nothing. Between the theatre and the 
old palace, of which we have spoken in the preceding 
paragraphs, stands the Royal High Military School ; and 
on the opposite side of the Race, and hard by the H6tel 
d'Angleterre, is the chief station of the Corps-de-Garde, 
having a small court or yard in firont, suirounded by an 
iron palisade, where three brass cannons direct their start- 
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ling mouths upon the Place, and whence the guards of 
the city are despatched at intervals, day and night, to all 
points of the city. The shrill voice of the officer who 
calls them out for this service, at frequent intervals, and 
marshab t)iem to the music of the drum, will not soon he 
forgotten by us, for it has often enough interrupted our 
slumbers. 

Amalien-Plads, or Ahalienboro, as it is also called. — 
This Place is in the eastern or new portion of the city, 
and is not far from the harbor. It is circular in its form, 
and is intersected at right angles by two streets, and is 
thus divided into four segments. It is altdgether a very 
beautiful spot. Four palaces surround it, two of which, 
are occupied by the king, and the other two by some of 
the branches of the royal family. One was formerly used 
for the Naval School, which is now established in a neigh- 
boring street.* These palaces are of good proportions, of 
chaste architecture, and altogether of a simple and agree- 
able exterior. 

It was in one of these palaces that we had the honor of 
being presented to the late king, Frederick VI., in the 
month of June, 1836. We found the aged monarch very 
emaciated, and very feeble in appearance. His conversa- 
tion, however, was not wanting in vivacity. His counte- 

* This school was visited by Lord Nelson, after the celebrated 
attack which he made on the Danish fleet and the fortresses guarding 
the harbor, in 1801, and highly complimented for the skill and bravery 
which those who had been its pupils had displayed in the battle; 
particularly a Lieutenant Villemoes, a young man who had recendy 
left the Academy, and who had commanded a gun-boat in the battle, 
and directed a most destructive fire on Nelson's flag-ship. This 
promising young ofiicer was killed in 1808, on board the Prince 
Christian Frederick, ship of the line, when that vessel was captured 
by two British sixty-fours, the Stately and the Nassau. Lord Nel> 
, son presented to the Academy, on the cccaaion of fais visit, some 
medals which bad been liniek in honor of the victory of the Nile. 
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nance bore the deep furrows which care and anxiety had 
made upon it. Few sovereigns have ever lived who ex* 
perienced more sorrows ihan did this venerable monarch, 
ivho, although he seemed not to have known the consola- 
tion which religion gives in the hour of adversity, nor to 
have regulated his life in all respects according to the 
demands of a rigid morality, was, never^eless, greatly 
beloved by his people. The true secret of this was to be 
found in his humanity, kindness, and condescending 
maimers. 

In another of these palaces we also had the honor oi 
being presented to their Majesties, the present King and 
Queen of Denmark. The king is plain and affable in his 
mamiers, aad evidently a very well informed man. The 
queen is a very beautiful woman, of a most dignified and 
graceful deportment ; and her heart, we are assured, is as 
noble as her person. Withal, and better than all, she is 
an humble and sincere Christian. The interest which she 
takes in the schools, orphan asylums, and other institutions 
of beneficence, as indicated by the firequent visits which 
she makes to them, as well as in other ways, has greatly 
endeared her to the people. 

In the centre of the Amalien-Plads stands an equestrian 
statue of Frederick V. It is of bronze, standing on alarge 
pedestal of whitish Italian marble. The entire height is 
thirty-six feet. It is enclosed by an iron palisade, and 
that again by chains stretching from one marble post to 
another. This statue is considered to be one of the finest 
of the sort in the north of Europe. It is, unquestionably, 
a noble monument of respect and affection, erected to the 
memory of a monarch who certainly deserved it, for his 
virtues, and for the great encouragement which he gave 
to literature and the arts. It was erected in 1768, at the 
expense of the Danish Asiatic Company. The inscription 
in front is simple and appropriate. It is.: 
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FaXDBRICO QUINTO. 

•CLSnEim 
• Pacifioo 
Abtium Tutoei 

Aetas 
Grata Felix.* 

The street which croMea this Place, ninning from the 
harbor to the west, is lerminated by the ruins, cm* rather 
the unfinished stmcture, of what is called the Marble 
Church, which was commenced in the time of Frederick 
v., but for some reason or other — probably the want ci 
m«iey — ^it never advanced beyond the leight of some 
thirty or forty feet The walls, inside and out, were to 
be built wholly of Norwegian marble, highly polished, 
and the whole was to be finished in the most magnificent 
style. The dome was to have had an elevation of 264 
feet above the level of the ground, and the Corinthian 
pillars in front would have been about ninety feet in 
length, pedestal and capital included. Alas, that this 
structure, which was designed to surpass everything <n 
the sort in the North, has cmly added another to the 
instances of the £>lly of ^^ attempting to build a tower," 
without having first ascertained how much it would cost, 
and whether the means to finish were possessed by liim 
who undertook to build. 

^ Gaumal Toav lies in the s<»ithwestern part of the city, 
and is used for a market. It is adorned with a fountain 
of water. Amager Torv is also on the western part of 
the city, and is near to the palace of Chnstiansboi^, and 
deserves no special notice. It takes its name from its 
being the market-place for vegetables, which are chiefly 
raised by the people of Amager Island, and sold here. 

• A Grateful and Happy Age — to Frederick Fifth, Clement, 
Peaeeful, and the Protector of the Arts. 
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Palace of Ch&istiansborg.— This is the most splendid 
palace in Denmark. It stands on what is called Slotsholm, 
or Castle-Island, and is situated in the western or old por- 
tion of the city. The island on which it stands is formed 
by a wide and deep canal, which is connected with the 
harbor by another canal. Coasting vessels enter tiiese 
canals, as they do the one which runs up from the harbor 
to the Kengens-Nye-Torv ; and it is no uncommon thing 
to see these artificial basins filled with small, one-masted 
sloops firom the Danish Archipelago, or from the coasts of 
Jutland, Sleswic and Holstein. On Castle-Island there 
stand, besides ^the palace of Christiansborg, several large 
buildings, which are quite in the immediate vicinity, in 
one of which is the Royal Library, and in another the 
Royal Chancery. The Exchange also stands on this 
island. 

The Palace of Christiansborg was originally built by 
Christian VI. Seven years were required- for its construc- 
tion. It was occupied for the first time, Nov. 26th, 1740, 
on which occasion a medal was struck, bearing an inscrip- 
tion which imported that it had been raised solely at the 
expense of the monarch — proprio sumptUy nee uno qui" 
dem obolo loculis civium expresso^ Sec, — which Sir John 
Carr, in his Travels, translates, '^ Out of his majesty's own 
private purse, without pinching his subjects." An in- 
scription, in golden letters, over the principal entrance 
from the westward, stated the same fact by the word» 
absqtte subdiforum onere: — ^without burdening his sub- 
jects. 

The dimensions of this palace were great. It formed 
nearly a square, the front of which was 370 feet, and the 
sides 390. The height was 114. But including the 
buildings which connected the palace on one hand with 
the Chapel, and on the other with the Chancery, the entire 
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east fix>nt was 680 feet. It had three high and three low 
stories. The court — on the west side — was 460 feet in 
length, and 380 in width, surrounded hy other buildings 
symmetrically arranged, and two wings of piazzas, 12 feet 
in depth. On each side were stables for horses, sufficient 
to accommodate 200. 

The splendor of the interior of this palace was sur- 
paningly great. The Knights' Hall was one of the finest 
rooms of the sort in Europe. It was 128 feet in length, 
62 in width, and 48 in height. A gallery ran around it, 
supported by 44 Corinthian columns, of gilt marble, as 
Mr. Steenbloch says, but according to Sir John Carr, of 
cinnamon wood, "the bases and capitals of which were 
richly gilded." The walls were hung with tapestry, re- 
presenting the histoiy of Telemachus, and were also 
adorned with psdntings from subjects chosen from Danish 
annals. These paintings were made by Abildgaard. This 
hall also contained several statues executed by Wiedewelt. 
It was lighted by immense chandeliers and candelabras, 
and the expense of lighting was estimated at about $500 
per night I 

We may add, that the cost of this immense and splendid 
palace has been estimated' at about $7,500,000 ! A vast 
sum, truly, to be expended for the seat of royalty in so 
small and poor a kingdom as Denmark has long been. It 
is to be hoped that better ideas of what constitutes the true 
dignity of royalty prevail now-a-days in this kingdom. 

We have stated elsewhere that this gorgeous palace be- 
came a prey to the flames in 1794. Nothing escaped but 
the buildings in the rear, including the stables. It has^be^ 
nnce rebuilt, but in a more chaste and appropriate style. 
The number of the stories is four instead of six. It is 
built of brick, and stuccoed. Some travelers have spoken 
of it as being built of stone y but this is not true, except in^ 
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the sense in which this ^ord is used in the North of 
Europe, viz., to designate all houses that are huilt of brick, 
as well as those which are built of stone, properly so 
called. The basement story only of this palace is of 
stone ; and a very unsuitable sort it is for the purpose for 
which it is employed, owing to its soft, or rather its very 
brittle texture. 

But a small portion of the interior of this magnificent 
and imposing-looking palace is yet furnished. The 
finances of Denmark are not equal, in these days, to the 
splendor contemplated by the founder of this grand edi- 
fice, nor even to the more moderate notions of him who 
undertook to rebuild it. It has never been inhabited by 
the royal &mily since 1794. The Royal Picture Grallery 
and the Museum of Northern Antiquities are both placed > 
in this palace ; the former fills the entire highest story of 
the main building, whilst the latter is in the lowest story 
of the right wing. In the lower rooms, also, of the same 
wing, is the collection of nearly all the models, in plaster, 
which Thorvaldsen has made. They fill many rooms, 
and are only temporarily placed there, until the hall 
which is erecting expressly for the works of this great 
man, shall have been completed. It is building in the 
rear of the chapel, and on the north side of the palace. It 
is to be called the Thorvaldsen Gallery. It is erecting 
at the expense of the crown, we believe, and is certainly 
a monument to genius of which both the person so hon- 
ored and the nation have good reason to be proud. We 
spent much time in surveying these models. There are, 
however, in this collection some exquisite things in mar- 
ble, copies of some of Thorvaldsen' s great productions. 
Some of these are fiill statues, some are busts, and some 
are bas-reliefs. Among the last named is his Triumphal 
Entry of Alexander into Babylon. This is one of the 
finest specimens of sculpture which we have ever seen. 
VOL. L 20 
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The variout heroes, conqoerors* or captiTea, in their re- 
spective costmnes, the beasts of different countries, such as 
the horse, the camel, the elephant, the lion, are all in their 
places in the procession ', andthe effect of the whole is 
wondeiinl. The original of this group was conunenced 
by order of Napoleon, and was intended to grace a tri- 
umphal arch at Milan. But that great conqueror had be» 
compelled to leave his princely thrc^e for a desolate 
island in the midst of the sea, before the work was 
achieved. There are several copies of this work, twa of 
which are in Italy, and one in Bavaria. 

In one room there is a very considerable collection ci 
antiques and other curiosities, which Mr* Thorvaldaen 
made when in Italy, the greater part of which wer« pre- 
^Knts from distinguished men. 

Thb Exchangs. — This edifice also stands <m Castle 
Island, and at but a shoj-t distance from^ the. Palace of 
Chrifitiansborg. It is a long narrow building of two 
storie% and in the semi-Gothic style oi architecture. The 
Bourse, or Exchange, properly so caUed, occupies only 
the northern end of the upper story. It is a large squ«e 
rQoi% of few pretensions to beauty that we are awape of. 
There i% however, a large picture in it, representii^ 
Gbristian IV. in the act of presenting to Tycho Brah^ a 
gold chain and other ornaments, when he visited the 
exiled astronomer at Prague, in Germany. This painting 
was made by Hojer, at the expense of the merchants of Co- 
penhagen. It is greatly admired, but we confess that we 
think it hardly worthy of the commendation which it ha& 
received. It is a good painting, without doubt, but not 
extracHrdinary. The subject of it is interesting, as every 
thing which concerns Tycho Brah6 must be. But we 
woi^ rather see a good picture representing Christian IVr 
receiving the persecuted and expatriated philosopher, re- 
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turning in triumph to his native land, and rewardmg him 
according to his merits. This would have heen an act 
worthy of a magnanimous king, and a friend of the 
'^ heavenly science." The action which the artist has 
chosen for his subject was, in our opinion, an insult, rather 
than an honor to the illustrious exile. The othe rportions 
of the upper story of this building are occupied by small 
diops, or stores, vHbere almost all deseripticAs of wares are 
«old. They form, in fact, a sort o£ bazaar. The lower 
fltory is filled with molasses, fish-oil, hides, turpentine, 
sugars, coffee, &c^ and emits odors of great variety, 
although, it must be confessed, they are not all very 
savory, especially in the goodly hot days of June and 
July. 

The most striking thing about this building is the veiy 
singular sjpice which crowns its tower, which is formed of 
three immense dragons, in bronze, resting on their fore 
feet and heads (if we may speak of fore feet in the case of 
an. animal which is represented to have only two), whilst 
their tails are twisted together up in the air, and taper 
away to a point. It is altogether such a fancy in archi- 
tecture as might be expected of the age — that of Christian 
IV. — ^when it was built. The sides, windows, and, in- 
deed, every part of the exterior of this queer edifice, dis- 
play the same semi-barbaric style. 

The University. — In the old part of (he city, and ^ing 
one of the sides of the Place on which stands the Foue 
Kirke, we find the University. The buildings are neat and 
convenient, and quite modem. They are of brick and stuc- 
coed, and of a lead color. The rooms for lectures, and for 
philosophical and chemical experiments and illustrations, 
are every way such as they should be. The inscription 
over the principal door is as follows : — Gcelestem asficit 
LucEic. And above the central window is the name of the 
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renoTEtor. Fredericus Sixtxjs instauravit, a. d., 
KDCccxxxvi. The Observatory is not attached to the 
University, but is the tower of Trinity Church, at no great 
distance from the University. We shall ^eak of it in 
another place. 

The RaadhuuSj or City Hall, is also in the ne ighbcxr- 
hood of the University and the Frue Kirke. It is a fine 
building, and displays good taste. It contains one of the 
largest rooms in Europe. 




FRHE KIRKE 



The Frue Kirkp, or Church of St. Mary, may be called the Cathedral of 

Copfiihagcu. It is a beaiitiful structure, and displays much clia^teness of 

style. It^was nearly destroj-^pd in the l)onil>ardmeht of the «:ity iti 1807, but 

it has beon rebuilt, ac^cordiiig to a more simple and appropriate architecture. 

Page 2r3, VoL I. 
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St. M.iry's Charcli— Tliorvaldden'a group of John the Captist preaching iii the 
Wilderness— The interior of this church bdautifal— Thorvaldseirs group of 
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The Gyranasiuin in tUs rear of this church— Tnc view from the tower of the 
Fruc Kirke or the St. Mary's— Trinity'church and its Round Tower,UBed as an 
Observatory— The feat of Peter tlie Great- The glol>e of Tycbo BrataS,- Mo- 
namcnt of Corfitz UJfeld, and his History — ^Palace of Rosenberg, i's contents 
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Tordenskiold— Bistory of the latter— His unt'mely and foolish end— Royal 
Muaeum of Arts— Museum of Northern Antiquitiee- Royal Maaettin <^ Na- 
tural History— Royal Gallery of Paintingis— Jonah preaching to the Nine" 
▼Ites— Professor Lund's great painting— The Royal Library— Its Histoiy— 
Professor Werlaufi; its present Keeper— Count Griffeufeld— His vast attain- 
mentg— His mournful fate— Library of the University— The Classen Library 
—The Atheneun— Prisons— Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb— establishment 
fur the Blind. 

St. Mary's. — ^Hard by the University, and indeed oc- 
cupying the centre of the fine Place, or Square, on which 
that institution stands, is the Frue Kirke, which would be • 
called in Italy the church of the Madonna, in France 
Notre Darae, and in English, the church of Our Lady, 
that is, of the Virgin Mary. The simplest title by which 
to translate the Danish name of this church is the Church 
of St. Mary. It is called the Cathedral church of 
Copenhagen. In the bombardment of 1807 it was nearly 
destroyed. It has, however, been rebuilt in a more simple 
and chaste style. The tower is not so high as it formerly 
was. The entire edifice is of brick, stuccoed, and of rather 
a yellowish color. We do not know when we have seen 
a church whose exterior pleased us more. The fiont is 
20* 
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of the Doric order of architecture. Six large pillais, of 
just proportions, adorn it. Above the entablature there is 
a group of figures in basso-relievo, made by Thorvaldsen. 
They are of stucco, of a particular composition, and of a 
reddish or copper color. They represent John the Bap- 
tist, preaching in the wilderness. The expression of face, 
and the vaHety of attitude, indicating various degrees of 
attention, which the artist has contrived to give to the in- 
dividuals who compose this group, — containing, in all, 
sixteen human figures of full size — are really wonderful, 
and constitute a fine triumph of art. We have never 
seen any thing of the sort that was finer. 

But let us enter and see the interior. Here every thing 
displays good taste. The arch of the ceiling is particular- 
ly beautifiil, and well proportioned. The nave of the 
church is occupied by forty-eight seats of pews. The 
galleries are filled with seats, one. of which, opposite to 
the pulpit (which is on one side of the church, as is 
almost always the case in the great churches on the con- 
tinent) is fitted up in gorgeous style, for the royal fiuni- 
ly. But though this church is a veiy large one, yet it is 
obvious that it has not accommodations for even fifteen 
hundred persons. We do not believe that one thou- 
sand people can find seats in it. And we are sony to add 
that on neither of the two Sabbaths, on which we attend- 
ed the morning service, was it half filled, though the wea- 
ther was as fine as it could be. 

The chief attraction which strangers find in this church 
is the celebrated group of Christ and his Apostles, which 
Thorvaldsen presented to it, and which was brought 
from Rome in the national frigate which carried him back 
to his own country two years ago. This group is made of 
fine Italian marble, from the quarries of Carrara. It is 
more than twenty years since the sculptor commenced 
fhii great task. The twelve apostles are arranged along 
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the.sidetf of the body, or nave of the church, six on each 
side, each one being placed against one of the pillars 
which support the galleries. This gives them a fine posi- 
tion for being seen. Each one stands on a pedestal four 
or five feet high. The statue of the Saviour stands above 
the altar, at the upper end of the church. 

We have said that all these statues are made of marble. 
But this is not quite correct. Two of them, those of 
Judas, son of Thaddeus, and Andrew, brother of Peter, are 
still in plaster. But the statues of these two apostles, 
in marble, are finished at Rome, and will soon be brought 
to Copenhagen. It is the intention of the government to 
have them brought in the ship which is to cany Thor- 
valdsen back to Italy. v 

In making this group, the artist ha& substituted St. Paul 
for Judas. Taken as a whole, this is one of the most 
remarkable groups in the world. The value of the 
donation which Thorvaldsen has thus made to the Cathe- 
dral of his native city is immense. We suppose, however, 
that we must find fault with something in this group, 
otherwise it will be thought that we have no taste for 
sculpture, or knowledge of the art. We would then say, 
that whilst we consider the face and person of the Saviour 
to he admirable, we are inclined to think that the artist has 
given too great an air of sadness, or pensiveness, to the 
countenance, instead of sympathy^ which is the expression 
that hefits the words which it is intended to have Him 
utter at the moment, — ^^ Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." It seems 
to us that the artist had too much in the eye of his imagina- 
ticxi the count^iance which Da Vinci gives to the Saviour, 
in his celebrated Last Supper, where he is represented as 
saying, ^* Verily I say unto you, this night one of you shall 
betray me!'' We may remark, in passing, that the 
original of this picture of Da Vinci contains the only repre^- 
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sentation of the Saviour's face which we have ever loved 
to contemplate. There is truth la the expression of some 
one who has said, that if ever the^&ce ol Emmanuel be pro- 
perly painted, the Holy Ghost must be the painter ! But 
the countenance which Thorvaldsen gives to his Christ, in 
this group, is a noble one. It finely expresses the dignky 
and compassion of Him who, though the Son of God, be- 
came the Man of Sorrows ! The arms and bust may, per- 
haps, be found fault with, as being too heavy. 

Standing in front of the altar, and looking down the 
church from the platform on which the alta« atends^ 
you have the statue of St. Paul on your right, and 
that of St. Peter on your left. It is fit that the statues of 
these great men should be placed nearest to that of their 
Master. These statues are every way remarkable. Cer- 
tainly these courageous heralds of salvation were never 
better represented by the chisel. Their feces seem ani- 
mated with the most heroic fortitude, and the noblest 
devotion to the cause to which they had consecrated their 
lives. Great firmness beams from the countenance of 
Peter ; while that of St. Paul bears the traces of profound 
intellect. Several of the others are scarcely less excel* 
lent. Indeed, there is not one which would dot be pro- 
nounced a fine statue. But what shall we say of that of 
St. John, which stands next after that of Peter, on the left 
hand of the Saviour ? It is certainly a most beautifiii 
statue. But the hce is altogether too feminine, in our 
opinion. It is a sort of St. Cecilia-&ce, which, though 
charming, has not enough of the manly about it, to agree 
with the character of even the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
But here our criticism must end. It is a wonderful group, 
and is sufficient of itself to immortalize the sculptor. 

We must confess our ignorance, for we really do not 
know by what authority that can be depended on, painteif 
and sculptors have represented each apostle to be accou- 
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tred, or rather accompanied, with Certain instrumenti and 
weapons. We must suppose them to be such as tradition 
teaches us that they used, or such as are symbolical of their ^ 
character and work. Thorvaldsen has followed those 
who preceded him in this respect. And as he made his 
statues at Rome itself, the veiy focus where all old tradi- 
tions concentrate, and are preserved with the most labori- 
ous care, we must take it for granted that he is exact in 
this matter. Paul he represents as holding a sword in his 
left hand ; whilst his right is elevated and points towards 
the heavens. This is all well. Peter, of course, has the 
keysj which he holds in his right hand, whilst his left is 
hid in the folds of his garments. John sustains a book on 
his left hand, and writes in it with his right, with his face 
turned upwards to the heavens, as if he was in the act of 
receiving the heavenly message, and committing it to 
writing. An eagle stands by his side, — which, with all 
due respect for tradition, we think ought to be placed by 
the side of Dr, Paul, as he would be entitled, perhaps, if 
he lived in our times. Thomas rests his chin on his right 
hand, and holds what the carpenters call a square over his 
left shoulder. Judas, or Thaddeus, son of Alpheus, holds 
his hands dsaped together in devotion, whilst a hall>erd 
rests against his left breast. Andrew rests his left arm 
between the upper portions of a cross, whilst his right 
hand is slightly elevated. Simon Zelotes holds a saw, 
which he is contemplating. Bartholomew holds a knife 
in his hand. James, brother of John, holds a long spear, 
with the head uppermost, in his left hand, whilst his right 
is fended in his garment ; ^is hat is suspended on his 
shoulders, just as Apollo is represented as carrying his 
quiver. Matthew holds a book against his right thigh 
with his left hand, and has a style or pen in his right ', a 
winged cherub stands at his right side. James, son of 
Alpheus, supports his hands on a long staff. Philip holds 
a cross in his right hand. 
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We ought to add that immedtfttely in front of the altar 
th^tt is a most beautiiul m<H^eau or group, also made by 
ThonraldsMi. It is a veiled angel kneeling, and holding 
a large shell, which contains the water used lor baptisms. 
This piece is made of the purest white marble. It is really- 
exquisite. The face ci the angel is beautifol and pore be- 
yond description. The wings, too, have a finish which is 
scarcely exceeded by those of the eagle in the Ganymede 
group. 

In some side-iooras of this church we were shown the 
models <^ a group, representing the going of our Saviour 
to the place of crucifixion. The figures are in basso- 
relievo. When executed in marble this group will be placed 
over the altar, immediately above the statue of the Saviour. 
The concepticm and execution of this group, so far as dis- 
played in the models, are most happy. 

In the rear of this church, and at no great distsm^e fix>m 
it, stands a fine commodious Grammar school, over the 
chi^door of which standsrthis appropriate motto, in large 
characters : DisciPLmA Solerti FmcriTTTK iNosmtrH — By 
skilful instruction the mind is formed. 

From the tower or steeple of this beautiful church, as 
well as fix>m that of Trinity church, there i!^ one of the 
finest views which we have ever enjoyed. Beneath, all 
around, spreads out the city, with its brown roofs, its 
streets, and its public Places. To the south stretches out 
the island of Amager, with its flat and fertile meadows and 
fi^ds. To the east, lies the Sound, covered with sails of 
ships passing to and fix) ; and beyond it, in the distance, 
are the shores of Sweden, and the towns of Malmo, Lund, 
and Landscrona, distinctly visible in fine weather. To 
the north and west, lie the finely cultivated fields and 
charming country-seats of Zealand. The Palace of Fred- 
eriksberg, on a fine rising ground, at the distance of about ' 
two miles to the west of the city, with its white walls ris- 



ing thrqpgh the green foliage of the forest which sur- 
roiuids it, is a most beautiful feature in the scene. Whilst 
the innumerable country-houses, sprinkled over the green 
plain which encircles the city in that direction, enclosing 
in its expanse some large ponds of water, constitute a pros- 
pect of surpassing loveliness. The whole prospect, indeed, 
on what side soever contemplated, is extremely beautiful* 

Trinity Chubch. — This church stands m the same 
quarter of the city in which St. Mary's stands. There is 
nothing remarkable about this church, save its high round 
tower, which serves for an Observatory for the University, 
and has long been used as such. The ascent to the top 
is within, by an inclined spiral brick way, wide enough 
for a carriage. Up this path-way or road, Peter the Great, 
when on a visit to Copenhagen, drove a carriage and four 
horses, as the story is, (though we apprehend that two 
were as many as he really, had) to the top, and then turned 
round and drove down again. This he did to please the 
Czarina, his wife. The thing was doubtless done, and no 
man was more likely to do it, or more capable of such an 
achievement. This tower is well supplied with astronomical 
instruments, and observations are regularly made by the 
Professor of Astronomy in the University, who has charge 
o[ it. We observed many Runic stones lying strewed 
along the sides of the inclined road which leads up to the 
top of this tower. 

In the upper part of this church is the library of the 
University, which is one of the best for the purpose for 
which it was established, that can be found on the continent 
of Europe. It contains more than SOjOOO volumes, se- 
lected with great care. It contains also many valuable 
manuscripts, particularly in the Icelandic and other North- 
em languages. The globe which Tycho Brah6 construct- 
ed and used was formerly kept in this library ; but it was 
destroyed, as well as the major part of all his other astro- 
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nomical iDstraroents and machinery, by the fire of 1728. 
By the way, it is amusing to see how travelers re- 
peat what those who have preceded them have said, 
without taking the least trouble to inquire into the matter. 
We know not how many travelers have published in their 
books that the globe of T3'cho Brah§ is still in existence. 
Even as late as 1838, an English traveler asserted that it 
is to be found in the Royal Library. A French writer 
says it is in the University Library. But the fact is, it is 
nowhere in existence, if the keepers of these libraries and 
other well-informed men, with whom we conversed, know 
anything about the matter. 

Monument OF Corfitz Ulfeld. — In a small market- 
place, at no great distance from St. Mary's Church, amidst 
butchers' stalls, there is a singular monument, consisting 
of several blocks of granite, rudely hewn, and surmounted 
by a piece of the same material which tapers away to a 
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point. This monument was erected to the dishonor of 
a Dane who was reckoned a traitor to his country, and to 
whose memory a curse is engraved in rude characters upon 
these stones. The man who attained this unenviahle im- 
mortality was a Count Corfitz (or Comifix) Ulfeld, son of 
a Danish Minister of State. He was a favorite of Chris- 
tian IV., whose natural daughter, the celebrated Elenora, 
he married. During the reign of that monarch IJlfeI4 
held several posts of great honor, and visited Germany 
and Holland, where he was treated with distinction. 
Upon the death of Christian IV., finding that his situation 
was not comfortable under the reign of Frederick III., 
who was his brother-in-law and enemy, he retired to Swe- 
den. Upon his return to Copenhagen on a viidt, he vras 
charged with treasonable designs, and was compelled to fly 
from the country. Soon afterwards his estates were con- 
fiscated, his house torn down, and this monument erected, 
we believe, on the same spot. The inscriptions on the 
several sides are in these words : — Til aevig Spott, Skam 
og Skjendsel Forra^deren Cor. Ulfeld : — To the everlasting 
contempt^ shame, and reprobation of the traitor, Corfitz 
Ulfeld, As to Ulfeld, he wandered about in various pla- 
ces. He spent some years in Sweden, exciting the 
Swedes to a war against Denmark. For a while he lived 
in disguise at Basle in Switzerland ; being discovered, 
he undertook to descend the Rhine, but was taken ill and 
died on the voyage, in the year 1664. His body was bu- 
ried on the bank of that river. Such was the end of a 
man who had long enjoyed the greatest prosperity — only 
one of ten thousand instances which teach us not to put 
confidence in man, — no, not even in princes. The histo- 
ry, we will add, of this Corfitz Ulfeld, is given with great 
fdlness by the Danish historian, Suhm. It is admittted 
now, we believe, that it is far from being clear that he was 
guilty of all the charges preferred agamst him. At any 
VOL. I. 21 
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rate, it does no good to retain such an odious monument 
as this in the heart of the city. It is high time that it dis- 
appeared. So- the people have thought ; and not long 
since they assembled in great numbers, and were going to 
pull it down— but the police, with its armed force, inter- 
fered and dispersed them. 

Falacs of Rosbnbekg. — In the Eastern, or new part of 
the city, stands the Palace or Chateau of Kosenberg, with 
its extendve and beaiitifully-laid<out garden. This garden 
is open to the public, and is to Copenhagen what the Gar- 
dens of the Tuileries and of the Luxembourg are to Paris. 
Hither the inhabitants resort in great numbers to prome- 
nade in the fine summer evenings. It was formerly filled 
with arbors and summer-houses. But at present only, ooe 
fountain and one pavilicm remain. There is here a bronze 
group of Hercules, tearing open the mouth of a lion, said 
to be by Barotti. It is a work of merit ; and so is another 
group in bronze, representing a lion tearing to pieces a 
hotie^ which is admired by many. 

The Palace of Rosenberg is an irregularly*sbaped build* 
ing in the Gothic style, with a high pointed rooj^ from 
which ascend four towers of unequal dimensions a^d 
height. This palace was built by Christian IV., and was 
his favorite place of residence. It is not inhabited at pre- 
sent, but is filled with valuable articles of various kinds, 
collected by the monarch who built it, and by those who 
have succeeded him. To describe its contents, however, 
would require a volume. Here are the crown jewels, and 
the throne of the king — a very fantastic affair — and that 
of the queen, which is of massive gold, both used at the 
coronation of the sovereigns. Here are extensive col- 
lections of swords, of drinking-horns, of goblets, of antique 
and costly boxes, &c. Here is one of the richest cabinets 
of medals and coins that exist in the world. The keeper 
assured us that there are eighty thousand specimens. 




PALACE OF ROSENBORG. 



This Palace was built by Christian IV, after the designs of In'tgo Jones, an 
Eaglish architect. It wtu the favorite residence of the monarch who was its 
founder. 

Paw 94:, Vol I. 
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Here is the celejbrated drinking-horn of Oldenburg ] an 
old iron sword of ChHstian IL, cm the hilt of which is in- 
scribed the motto vim vi r€pdlere licet^ and with which 
he perpetrated those excesses which the Swedes chaige 
him with. Here is a sword which once belonged to Gus- 
favus Adolphus, and another wffich Charles XII. of Swe- 
den wielded. Here are the vessels which are used at the 
baptism of the children of the royal family, and which are 
very precious. Hete is a collection of glass and China 
ware, presented to Christian IV. by the Republic of Venice. 
Here, too, is his hammock, and here are his clothes, his 
saddle, his portrait, and those of his wives and mistresses. 
Here is a famous bathing-room covered with mirrors, and 
sundry other articles, as the auctioneers say, too tedious to 
mention. Take it all in all, it is the greatest collection ol 
. royal and precious old stuff which we have ever seen, un- 
less, indeed, it be surpassed by the Electoral Palace at 
Dresden, of which we have some doubts. 

Seamen's Babracks. — ^A lai^e quarter in the eastern 
part of the city is occupied by the quarters of the Royal 
Marines. It consists of many streets of low one-story 
houses, each calculated to hold a family* Here the 
seamen of the royal navy reside. Here they leave their 
£tmilies in comfortable habitations, when the service of 
their country calls them from home* At present their 
number is not great, for the navy of Denmark is but the 
i^adow of what it was before the disastrous attack of the 
English upon Copenhagen in 1807, when their fine fleeV 
which lay moored in the inner harbor, was either carried 
away or destroyed, by Lord Gambier. 

Royal Navy Yard. — The Navy Yard on Amager 
island is well worthy of a visit. Several ships of war, of 
the largest class, lie at anchor in the inner harbor ; whilst 
opposite to them are the dockyards and the magazines. 
Every convenience exists here for building, and fitting for 
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set, shipB of war <^ all classes. A large quantity of 
ship's stores are constantly kept realdy here. Every thing 
is on a scale of greatness which no longer befits the re- 
duced state of the navy of this little kingdom. 

The Cmmc^ of the Redeemer (Vor Frelfers 
Kirke,) on the island of Amager, has a tower vf consider- 
able height, which is ascended by an external spiral stair- 
way of a remarkable construction. It is after the man- 
ner of the Chiesa della Sapienza at Rome. The organ 
of this church is reckoned the finest in Copenhagen. 

HoLMENs KiBKE — This is the Church which is main- 
tained ostensibly for the religious instruction of the sea- 
men of the Royal Navy ; but it is in fact the church of a 
large parish, and is attended by the citizens as well as by 
seamen. It stands almost in fix>nt of the Christiansborg 
Palace. As an edifice there is nothing remarkable about 
it. It is built in the shape of a Roman cross ', and is quite 
capacious. But it is interesting as being the place where 
are the tombs, or rather the sarcophagi, of two of the great- 
est naval heroes whom Denmark has ever produced. 
One of these is Niels Juel ; the other is TordenskicM. 
Both became admirals in the service of their country, 
and both did much to raise the navy of Denmark to a very 
high point of glory. But the latter was the real Nelson 
of Denmark. A brief sketch of his history may not be 
uninteresting to our readers. We give it with Ihe great- 
er pleasure, because it shows to what distinction a man 
may rise by his merits, fi*om the most humble situation in 
life. 

Peter Vessel, — ^the original name of him who was after- 
wards called Admiral Tordenskiold, — was bom at Trond- 
heim in Norway, m the year 1691 ; and from being a 
tailor's apprentice in his 14th year, he rose to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral before he was twenty-eight. He had even 
previously to this been raised to ihe nobility, by the title 
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of Tordenskiold, which sigfiifies in- j^nglish TAtiiiflitf^ 
shield. This title he received from his impetuous and 
irresbtihle bravery, in attacking the enemy under almost 
all circumstances, and nobly defending his country against 
every assault In his title, as well as his actions, he greatly 
resembled the British naval hero whom we have just nam* 
ed, and upon whom a title of a similar meaning — Duke of 
Bronte — ^was conferred by the King of the two Sicilies. 
Like Nelson, Vessel began his career in the merchant ser- 
vice, and made two voyages to the East and West Indies. 
War breaking out between Denmark and Sweden in 1710, 
be entered the royal navy as a midshipman, at the age 
oi eighteen. Soon he obtained the command of a small 
vessel of four gims, with which he performed such feats of 
successful daring that he was immediately raised to the 
rank of lieutenant. From his small vessel of four guns 
be soon became commander of one of thirty, called the 
White Eagle^ — ^which he had taken from the enemy. 
Step by step he rose rapidly in the service, being a great 
fiivorite with the king, Frederick YL, notwithstanding he 
had many enemies at the court, who envied him his good 
fortune. Some of his achievements display the most re- 
markable courage and presence of mind, and in some cases 
a degree of rashness, which nothing but his amazing intre- 
pidity could have prevented from effecting his rain. 
Such for instance was his resisting a Swedish sloop of war, 
carrying 16 guns and 60 men, with a small prize-vessel, 
carryiiig only two three-pounders and 19 hands. Not- 
withstandmg the inequality of force, he succeeded in beat- 
ing the enemy off, and escaped being captured. His at- 
tempt to enter the harbor of Gottenburg, and destroy the 
Swedish ships which were there, during a dark night, was 
another instance of his astonishing boldness, and of his hap- 
py success. 
The death of Charles XII., king of Sweden, Imi^ at 
21* 
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length an end to a war. between -Denmark and Sweden, 
which had lasted ten years. On this occasion, Tordens- 
kiold, with the consent of his sovereign, set out to travelt 
intending to visit his great benefactor, General Lovendahl, 
who then resided at Dresden. He proceeded to Hanover, 
where he waited on George the First, who was on the 
point of leaving his German dominions, to which he had 
made a visit, for England. Whilst there, Tordenskiold 
unfortunately had a quarrel with a Swede of the name of 
Stahl, who was consul for his country at Hamburg. The 
cause of the quarrel was this: A friend of Tordenfikiold, 
of the name of Lehn, who accompanied him, had visited 
the house of Stahl at Hamburg, to see a snake which was 
reported to have seven heads. The story was evidently 
circulated for the purpose of enticing the unwary. Therfr 
he fell into the hands of gamblers, who won all his money, 
and even a bond for 25,000 dollars more. When Torden- 
skiold heard of this he was very indignant, and meeting 
with Stahl at Hanover, he gave him a severe beating. 
This led to a duel, in which the parties fought with swords. 
The result was, that Tordenskiold was run through by 
his adversary, and died '^ as a fool dieth," on the 20th of 
November, 1720, having just entered the 30th year of his 
age. His untimely fate excited great regret among his 
countrymen. '* Fortune," as Holberg expresses it in his 
Latin epitaph on Tordenskiold, '^ thus forsook him in pri- 
vate strife, whom she never forsook in public combat." 
Stahl, his murderer, afterwards fell by the hands of a Da- 
nish officer. 

mrSEUMS, LIBBARIES, CABINETS* 

Few cities are more rich than (Copenhagen in those co^ 
lections by which the Arts and Sciences may be promoted, 
or which are subservient to the study of nature. 

Royal Museum of Arts, in Drottningens Tver G«de« — 
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This is one of the best col ections of antiquities— Egyp^ 
tifin, Grecian, Roman, and especially 'Northern— ^-which 
exists in the world. The Roman antiquities were disco- 
vered near Tunis by the Danish consul, who was staticxied 
in that city. They consist of urns, vases, a torso of a fe- 
male figure, &c. The antiquities of the North have all 
been found in Denmark or Norway. They are very nu- 
merous and exceedingly interesting; consisting of clubs, 
knives, axes, monumental urns, swords, daggers, war-trum» 
petS) gold and silver rings cut in two, for the purpose of 
being used as money, before coinage was known ; drums 
covered with magic figures, and used by the heathen Lap- 
landers. Here, too, are many antiquities, relating to the 
smcient Roman Catholic worship in Denmark, consisting 
of crucifixes, calendars, relics, vesseLs of the middle ages, 
dresses, drinking-horns, goblets. Here is the armor of chi- 
valry, coats of mail, helmets, swords, shields, spurs. Here 
are air-guns, and various other instruments of war. But 
no portion of this museum is richer than the department 
of Uiings made of ivory and amber. The number of those 
made of ivory is almost incredible. There are also some 
fine specimens of small figures in steel. There are many 
articles of Chinese, Japanese, and Turkish dress. But it 
is not our intention to go into many details in our notices 
of these collections, and therefore this cursory notice of 
this important and extensive Museum must suffice. 

MtrSEUM OF NoKTHEBN ANTIQUITIES, — ^This COlIcction 

occupies several rooms in one of the wings of the Christi- 
ansborg Palace. It is by far the richest collection of Scan- 
dinavian antiquities which exists. It is admirably ar- 
ranged, and kept in the finest condition, through the efibrts 
ef Professor Thomsen. Beginning with the earliest 
times, before the use of iron was known, you advance, in 
examining this collection, through the antiquities of the 
sacceeding ages. The number of specimens amounts to 
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many thousands. It is curious to study here the'progress <^ 
the ar1|, or we may say, of civilization itself, frcxn the rude 
stone axe, or hatchet, up through the successive improye* 
mests^ until the present enlightened days. We were ex- 
ceedingly struck with the similarity which exists between 
the Tarious rude iDstruroebtj of the earliest ages, which we 
saw in this museum, and those which #e have seen in our 
own country. But this4act proves nothing in regard to a 
community of origin between the primitive inhal»tantsof the 
Scandinavian countries -and those df North America ; for 
mankind, in the Earliest ages, used similar instruments in 
all parts of the world. Runic remuns, stones, &c., form 
an interesting portion of this museum. A drinking-horn 
of the Ditbmarschen, obtained when subdued by the Danes, 
is interesting as a relic of a people who may be said to be 
now extinct. The rude articles relating to domestic life 
and its usages, which belong to the earliest periodsyas well 
as those which belong to times of greater advance in the 
arts, are extremely interesting. Here one sees, in one 
room, a thousand domestic utensils of the earliest manu- 
facture ; and in another, those which were employed for 
ornament, condsting of gold, silver, iron, ivory. Jhere 
are also, in this collection, some thiugs which relate to the*, 
middle countries of Europe, though, taken as a whole, it 
may be justly called a Museum of Northern Antiqui- 
ties. The specimens of the swords, spears, shields, battle- 
axes, and other instruments of war employed by the Scan- 
dinavians, are very numerous and complete. Many of 
the articles contained in this Museum were found in the 
mounds which so much abound in Denmark. 

In conclusion we would state, that we have visited this 
Museum several times, and always with increased gratifica- 
tion. Strangers are greatly indebted to Professor Thorn- 
sen and his assistants, for the interest which they take in 
exphdning every thing. The professor is quite an entfau- 
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siast on the subject of ScandinavHui^antiquities, and dis- 
cusses «a old rusty hatchet or coin, or a piece of a house-- 
hold millstone, with as much- eloquence, and farmore zeal, 
than many professors lecture on things of infinitely greater 
moment. 

RoYAX MusEtTM OF NATjTRAh HisTOBY. — This nmseum 
is in the Sturm Gade, and liot iar from ihe Chrifttianshorg ' 
Palace. It is rich in shells from all parts of the world. 
It possesses also a great variety of (>irds, both European ' 
and American. The department of comparative anatomy 
is very complete. Th^e is here^a mass of silver obtained 
iiom the Kongpberg mine, in Norway, *which s$ six feet 
long, two feet broad, and eight inches thidr. Its weight 
is five hundred pounds^ It is supposed to be the largest 
natural mass in the world. It is almost wholly of pure 
silver. Several other specimens are still more pure, but 
they are not so large. 

The Museum of Natural History, (belonging to the 
University,) called the Molk Collection, is quite respect- 
able and valuable for the purpose for which it was made. 
It was chiefly the ^Si of the distinguished fnend of science 
whose name it bears. 

^ The private collection of his present Majesty contains, 
we have been told, some curious specimens. We did not 
find time to see it. 

Royal Gallery op Paintings. — This collection of 
pictures occupies the highest siory of the main building in 
the Christiansboi^ Palace. It consists of upwards of 1,100 
paintings, by artists of various nations. The Flemish and 
Dutch portions of the collection are the most numerous 
and the best.- There are, we are assured, 200 of. the 
former school, and 350 of the latter. There are some of 
ihe Italian school, bearmg the names of Michael Angelo, 
Salvator Rosa, Raphael, Corregio, Leonardo Da Vinci, &c. 

This collection, it seems to us, neither merits the ex- ■ 
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cesnve eulogy bestow A upon it by fiome JDanish writers, 
nor the contempt which it has receiyed irom some for^^^« 
en. ^' These truly splendid national treasur^s,^' says 
Professor Thaarups, '^ constitute, in reality, one or the 
most distinguished collections in Europe. Althougfa.it 
cannot compete with the lai^est and most t^ebrated 
European galleries in works of the Italian, French, and 
German schools, on the other hand it WEcels tlie majcni^ 

* of them in pictures of the Flemish, and particularly in 
those of the Dutch school, of which last it possesses such 
a rich array as surprises every lover of the art" This 
jMrdse may be patriotic, but it is a little too exaggerated. 
Neveiiheless, it would be exceedingly unjust to deny that, 
together with many paintings of moderate meri^ this 
gallery contains some of great excellence. 

Jonah preaching to the Jfinevitesy by Salvator Rosa, 
is a wonderful painting. The holy prophet stands on the 
steps of the portico of a temple, elevated above his hearers. 
He is represented as addressing to the people his fearfiil 
message — ''Yet forty days and Nineveh diall be over- 
thrown." The eye, the lips, the entire countenance and 
posture of the prophet show the intense feeling with which 
his soul is a^tated. Horror, mingled with indignation at 
the wickedness of the city, gives an earnestness to his 
countenance and attitude, which is most striking. We 
have never seen a painting which gave us so just an 
idea of the nature and effect of the divine inspiration on 
tile human soul, and through it, upon the human frame. 
There is nothing hercr <^ the insane ravings of a lying 
priestess of Apollo, no frantic exaggeration, no theatric 
eft>{t All is solemn, grand, awful. The appearance of 
the seer befits his high mission and his awful subject. 

Besides the prophet, there are fifteen other figures in 
this painting, all as large as life, and yet at first sight one 

$• would not suppose that there are more than six or eight. 
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Two female figpres are represenM at the feet of Jonah» 
f n^prostrate on the ground, and the other kneeling in the 
foreground of the picture,, witti her arms extended, and her 
hair dishevelled and floating in the wind. The former 
eiiiitfits the softness and grace of some of Carlo DoIci*8 
]t(adondas; whibt the white drapery of the latter, flowing 
in licH folds, reminds one of the pencil of Annibal Caracci. 
The king if Nine^h also lies prostrate before the prophet, 
oiferwhelmed with the threat^ed danger, and yet dis* 
playing resignation and reverence. He wears on his head 
a crown of the most ancient and simple form. The light 
iiom the white dress of one of the females falls upcm the 
temple and bald crown of his head, and renders the out- 
lines still more prominent. All the costumes in this pic* 
ture remarkably befit the subject, and concur to heighten 
the effect of the whole. The drapery is principally 
brown, whilst both white and green are introduced in the 
very best manner. The walls and pillars, too, of the old 
temple, display the rude but massive architecture of the 
age to which they belonged. In a word, this entire 
painting exhibits a justness of conception, and an accuracy 
of execution, which characterize the works of a master. 
Those who have seen only the landscapes of SalvatcHr 
Kosa, can form only an imperfect idea of his transcendant 
genius. It is only in his Jonah and his Catiline, that the 
fullness of his powers as a painter develope themselves.. 

Eiesides the above-mentioned picture, which was made 
expressly lor the king of Denmark, there is another by 
Salvator Rosa. The subject of it is Cadmus, who^ having 
killed the Dragon, is ordered by Minerva, to attack the 
Giants. This picture is also executed in a masterly sl^Bb, 
and displays finely ^he characteristic fancy of the artist. 

This gallery has some fine landscapes, by Rubens, 
Claude Lcuraine, Ruysdael, Lint, Hackert, Wynants, 
and Wottvermann. A painting by the last named artist, 
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entitled The Humors cffthe Carnival^ onth% Pont J^Ttuf^ 
(A PariSy is one of the most ftriking pictures in the collec- 
tion. It is hoth rich in composition, and full of ^irit. 

Among the Danish paintings in this collection — ^which 
exceed one hundred-^are some by Lund and Dahl, (who 
are believed to be th^ best of the modem painters of {his 
country,) which have, unquestionably, much merit. That 
of Professor Lund, for instance, which represente the Intro- 
duction of Christianity into Denmark, by Ansgar, who is 
preaching to the people, whilst they are listening in atten- 
tive groups around him, is a work of surpassing excellence, 
and would do honor to any collection. It is said to have 
cost the artist six years of labor. Several of those of 
Dahl are very fine. 

There are some private collections of pamtings in this 
city which are quite extensive, and highly respectable. 
One of these is owned by the present king, who has dis- 
played much taste in the selection which he has made. 
The Molk Gallery, which was formerly a private collec- 
tion, is now open at certain times to the public. 

The Royal Library. — :This library is one of the largest 
in the world. The royal library of Parid and that of Ber- 
lin rank before it. The imperial library at St. Peters- 
burg may have a greater number of books, though it is 
unquestionably inferior in point of value. 

This library was founded by Frederick III. in 1663, 
and owes much to his munificence and that of succeeding 
sovereigns. The present number of volumes, as we were 
assured by one of the chief keepers, exceeds 400,000, be- 
sides a very large collection of manuscripts, and prints. 
Much as this library is indebted to royal munificence, 
it is also under great obligations to individual liberality. 
The historian Suhm bequeathed to it his library of 100,000 
volumes, in consideration of' an annual pension, for him- 
self and his wife, of 3000 rix dollars, or something 
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mope than 1,500 dollars of our money. As be died 
within less thaa two years Irom the time of making^ this 
compact, and his wife not long afterwards, the library 
came into possession of an immense addition upon very 
easy terras. Some years before this bequest of Mr. 
Suhm, the library had been augmented by the purchase of 
about 50,000 vc^umes, which was made at the sale of the 
great library of Count Thott. That gentleman, it is said, 
had accumulated a library of 120,000 volumes. 

This nobleman also bequeathed to the library his col- 
lection of manuscripts, and such of his books as had been 
printed before the year 1530. By this splendid donation 
it has been rendered rich in what are called the Editiones 
Frincipes, or the earliest editions of the classics and other 
works, printed in the course of the 15th and the first 
part of the 16th century. We have been informed that 
the number of volumes of this sort, which the count be- 
queathed to the library, was at least twenty thousand ! 

This library is remarkably rich, for a continental one, 
in works relating to English history, and even to English 
literature in general. But its greatest value consists in its 
extensive collection of books which illustrate the history 
and literature of the northern nations. This department 
of it is so complete that it is said to be almost impos- 
sible to name a work of any value relating to this sub- 
ject which is not to be found in it. By a law of Denmark, 
two copies of every book published in the kingdom, one 
of which must be on large paper, are required to be de- 
posited in this library. In this way, the department of 
Danish literature is made to increase with regularity and 
even considerable rapidity. 

The collection of manuscripts in aU languages is of 
great extent and value. Among them are many in the 
Icelandic language, which are considered exceedingly pre- 
cious, such as the two Eddas. There are also 20,000 
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Oriental manuscripts, which were collected by Niebuhr, 
Rask and Fuglesang, in their travels. Count Tbott be- 
queathed to it 4,154 manuscripts. Many manuscripts 
were obtained with Mr. Suhm's libiaiy, including those 
of Mr. Reiske. Mr. Uldall's sons presented to it 5d6 
▼olumes which had .belonged to their father. Besides 
these, this library possesses the manuscripts of Tycho 
Rothe, and many others, purchased at the sales of the 
libraries of Luxdorph and others. 

The collections of prints in this library are Tery consi- 
derable ; but the number we do not know. It exceeded 
eighty thousand copies, many years ago^ which were bound 
up in 212 large volumes. It has 1)een, however, greatly 
increased within the last few years. This library is open 
several hours every day for all who wish to consult any 
book which it contains. Under certain conc^tions,^ which 
secure the worth of the books, any work, save those of ex- 
traordinary value and the manuscripts, may be taken out 
of the library and read at the home of the borrower^ 

The king gives from his private purse 6,500 rix d<Ar 
lars to the maintenance of this library ; the government 
gives about 2,000, making its annual inccHne 8,500 rix 
doUars, or nearly $4,500 of our money. Of this sum 
8,750 rix dollars are appropriated to the paym^t of the 
salaries of those who are employed in taking care of the 
library, viz. 800 to the chief librarian, 900 to the second 
librarian, 1,100 to a third, 400 to a clerk, 300 to a servant, 
and 250 to a copyist. The remainder of, the income is 
appropriated to the augmentation of the library and the 
binding of the books. 

This library occupies a large brick buildmg hard by the 
Christian*org Palace, on the eastern side of it. In feet 
it adjoins the palace by means of a gsdlery which runs 
ftom the palace to it, over the Ivge gateway on that 
side. The principal room in this building is about 290 
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English feet in length and 40 in width. There are two 
other rooms, each more than 60 feet long and 36 wide. 
Besides these large rooms, which are well filled with books, 
the long gallery, which -connects the library with the pa- 
lace, is also occupied by hocka and maoascripts. This ex- 
tensive building was erected by Christian IV., but for 
another purpose. It was nigh being consumed when the 
palace was burned in the year 1794. 

The present chief keeper of this library is Professor 
Werlai^, a very learned man, to whom the world is in- 
debted for the editing of Several Icelandic works, and for 
several Dissertations on the Scandinavian Antiquities. He 
has also published a valuable history of this library. In 
bis office of chief librarian he has been prc^ceded by many 
distinguished men. Among them we may indicate, espe- 
cially, the celebrated Schumacher, or Count Griffenfeld, 
ns he is more commonly called. The fate of this greit 
man, whose case somewhat resembles that of Lord Bacon, 
is extremely interesting. His rise to the highest pinnacle 
of power was rapid ; but his fall, into object misery and 
deep disgrace, was even more rapid. 

This eminent man was bom in Copenhagen in the year 
1625. He was the son of a wine merchant. Even in 
childhood he displayed most remarkable talents. At 
the age of nine yesna he was selected to pronounce the 
theses in the University, on the occasion of the conferring 
of a doctorate in divinity. This he did in elegant Latin. 
Struck with his astonidiing precocity, Bishop Brockmand 
took him \fi his hou^, where he resided until he complet- 
ed his academical studies. It was there that he attracted 
the notice of Frederick III., when he happened once to 
sup with the Bishop, by the explanation which he gave of 
a passage in the Scriptures, and in doing which he display- 
ed a remarkable knowledge of the Hebrew language. The 
king immediately offered him an annual traveling stipend 
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of 300 dollars, and promised to continue it during ^skx 
years. Upon this, young Schumacher set out, and spent 
ten years in visiting Germany, Holland, England, France, 
Spain and Italy. Every where he availed himself of all 
the means within his reach for increasing his knowledge. 
He spent some time in Oxford, where his portrait is to be 
seen at the present day, in the Bodleian library. Upon 
his return to Denmark, he rose from one station to another. 
For a while he was chief keeper of the Royal Library, 
and was often consulted by the Icing, (Frederick HI.), 
even then, on the afiairs of state, as well as those of science. 
And eventually, at the age of forty-six, he was raised to the 
honors of the nobility, and exchanged the name of Schu- 
macher, (which signifies shoemaker), for the title of Count 
Qriffenfeld, and with it received an estate in Norway. In 
the year 1673 he was advanced to the office of Lord Chan- 
isellor, in preference to all the other privy councillors. 
He was also appointed Chancellor of the University of 
Copenhagen, and at the same time created a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire. He had now reached the highest 
rank in the kingdom, subordinate to the king. But alas ! 
how sudden was his fall ! Within two years he was hurl- 
ed from tlHS proud pre-eminence down to the lowest de- 
gradation. 

As might be supposed, his rapid elevation and his com- 
manding talents excited the envy and the hatred of the no- 
bility, and especially of the courtiers, by whom it is the 
inevitable fate of an absolute monarchy ever to be infest- 
ed. He was accused of extortion, «imony, perjury, and 
high treason 5 and on being tried, he was sentenced to 
forfeit his estates, titles, and life. When conducted to the 
place of execution, he displayed a degree of fortitude and 
pious resignation which excited the sympathy of evBiy 
one. Just at the moment when he was about to be exe- 
cuted, a commutation of his punishment was pronounced^ 
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He was sentenced to imprisonment for life in the fortress 
of Mimkholm, near to Trondheim in Norway. No par- 
don was granted him, though there never was a more no- 
ble opportunity for the exercise of the grace of the sove- 
reign. He had rendered the greatest services to the state. 
It was he who consolidated the goyernment in the reign of 
Frederick IIL, by Whom, until his dying day, he was 
greatly beloved. He was the author of the celebrated 
code of laws, in the reign of Christian V., (the son and 
successor of Frederick JII.,) upon which Lord Molesworth, 
in his work on Denmark, bestows such unqualified and 
merited encomiums. And there was, in addition to all, 
good reason to doubt the validity and honesty of the evi- 
dence up<m whicb he was condemned. But no : all these 
claims upon the royal mercy were of no avail. The in- 
famous wretches who had gained the monarch to their 
side, took good care to prevent any &vor being shoiK|pr 
him. He languished twenty-two years in prison, and was 
then allowed to take up his residence in the city of Trond- 
heim, where he shortly afterwards died, carrying with him 
to the grave the consolation of having ielt a deep sense of 
religion in prosperity as well as adversity. 

In the Historical Calendar for 1817, Professor Jens 
Moller has given a most interesting account of this truly 
great but unfortunate man, who was condemned, there is 
much reason for believing, for crimes which he never had 
committed, or for what, if rightly viewed, did not deserve 
the name of crimes, smd who was undoubtedly the great- 
est statesH^ Den^rk has ever possessed. If he re- 
sembled Lord Bacon in his Ml from the greatest elevation, 
he stiU mcMre resembled Richelieu in the vast talent which 
he possessed for managing the most difficult affairs of 
stote. 

The Lib&aky of tbb Univeksitt. — This library, as 
we have already stated, is l^fft in the i^qpper part of Tri- 
22» 
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nity Church.- It consists of more than 80,000 volumes of 
well selected works' Few libraries are more valuable 
than thi^ in proportion to its size. 

The. Classen Library. — ^This is a very interesting col- 
lection of bodks, containing an unusually large number of 
vogages, and books on mathematics, history and geogra- 
phy. It was formed by General Classen, who, in be- 
queathing it to the city of Copenhagen, bequeathed at the 
same time a considerable sum of money for its increase 
from year to year. Such acts of munificence do honor 
alike to their authors and the countries which they inha- 
bit. It is greatly to be desired that such examples as that 
which General Classen has given to the world, should be 
imitated by men of wealth and public spirit in all coun- 
tries. 

The Athenjeitm. — This institution is situated in Oster- 
Qftde, and nearly in the centre of the city. It was found- 
ed in 1825. The number of subscribers is about seven 
hundred. Each member contributes 14 rix dollars, or seven 
dollars of our money per annum. The rooms which this 
association occupies are convenient and well kept. Be- 
sides a great number of journals in various languages, and 
belonging to various countries, this establishment con- 
tains a library of 12,000 volumes, which, as well as the 
journals, are for the use of the members during every day, 
from eight in the morning until ten or eleven at night. 
It is one of the best regulated and most useful institutions 
of the kind which we have ever seen. Strangers can be 
admitted to it through the influence oi a membtr. 

PRISONS AND CHARITABLE INSTITTTTIONS. 

There are three prisons, including one for the military, 
in Copenhagen. But we had only time to visit the most 
important establishment of the kind, that on the island of 
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Amager, but which is within the walls of the citj. It 
occupies two buildings, quite separate from each other. 
One is for males ; the other for females. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Braestrup, the director of the police, we 
-were allowed every fecility for seeing every part of this ex- 
tensive prison. We found the males occupied in various 
ways, large numbers working together, under the eye of a 
superintendent. In many of the rooms the number ap- 
peared to us to be quite too great for a due attention to 
health. Indeed it is manifest that the buildings which are 
occupied are very far from being either large enough or 
convenient for the purpose. A new building, constructed 
on a right plan, is exceedingly needed ; and this building 
should not be in the city. There is no need of having 
such establishments within the walls of a fortified town, or 
indeed within the densely occupied limits of any city. 

Rasping logwood, carding, and spinning, and weaving 
woollen ^nd cotton cloth, are the chief occupations of the 
inmates of this prison. The first-named species of labor 
is, of course, performed only by men. And, indeed, it is 
that which is considered as the heaviest labor-punish- 
ment to which a convict can be subjected. The kitchen 
establishment is extensive, but too low and damp, as it 
seemed to us. 

The number of females in this prison is more than 200. 
Many of them seemed to be very young. But in general, 
they had a far less hardened look than the male portion ot 
the convicts. Many of them were subjected to the punish* 
ment which they were undergoing for theft. As to the 
men, the majority seemed to us to be uncommonly 
large and strong. We have noticed in all the prisons 
which we have ever examined, that those men who had 
committed the greatest crimes, such as murder, piracy, 
rape, were generally larger, or at least more robust men 
than the others. It was so in relation to this prison. Those 
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who were confined in an isolated building in the yard, and 
who had all committed crimes for which they were sen- 
tenced either for life, or for a yery long period of time, 
were the stoutest criminals that we have ever seen. Never 
in our lives have we seen the animal so strongly developed, 
and so manifestly triumphant over the moral and intel- 
lectual part of human nature, as in the persons and coun- 
tenances of these men. We were exceedingly struck, in 
inquiring into the cases of very many of the prisoners, to 
find that the^ punishment which they were doomed to un- 
dergo was so generally excessive, and entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the crimes which they had committed. There 
is something shocking in shutting men up some 15 or 20 
years for theft, or for crimes for which even a few months' 
confinement at hard labor, under proper religious instruc- 
tion, ought to suffice. 

And here we are bound to say, that from all that we can 
learn, this prison is in a deplorable condition in regard to 
the subject of moral and religious instruction. Such in- 
struction is undoubtedly given. But how scanty, and we 
have reason to fear, how heartless ! Here is precisely the 
point in which most prisons in all countries &il — the want 
of sufficient, well-adapted, &ithful, scriptural instruction. 
Thei*e is nothing but true religion that can renew and 
purify the depraved hearts of men, and this can do it 
effectually. But it must be fairly and adequately 
applied. 

The annual expense of this prison is about 60,000 rix 
dollars, or somewhat more than 30,000 dollars of our 
money. The avails of the labor of the convicts are 
about 36,000 rix dollars, or a little more than 18,000 
American. 

We left this prison, upon the whole, with heavy hearts. 
Denmark needs a good Prison Discipline Society. 

Asylum fob the Dsaf and Dumb* — This Institution 
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stands without the city, to the north, in the level and rich 
country which si retches beyond the citadel. It is at the 
distance of more than a mile beyond the walls, and is not 
lar from the Sound. The country around is low, and is 
chiefly covered with large gardens, or fields, in which vege- 
tables are cultivated. The building is a new and commo- 
dious one of brick, and contained, when we visited it, 91 
pupils. We were struck with the fiict that they were 
mostly very young, the majority of them being children of 
from eight to fifteen years. A portion of their time is de* 
voted to study, and a portion to labor. The superintend- 
ent appeared to be a very pleasant and capable man. The 
expenses are between thirteen and fourteen thousand rix 
dollars, of which the government gives 4,000 ; the remain- 
der is furnished by benevolent individuals and by the pa- 
rents of the pupils. 

This asylum is for the benefit of the deaf and dumb 
youth of Jutland and the Islands, or in other words, for that 
partt)f the kingdom in which the Danish language is spoken 
and read. There is another at Sleswic, for the Germanic 
portion of the kingdom, in which there are about 100 pu- 
pils. 

Establishment for the Instbfction of the Blind. — 
We visited this institution with much interest. But we 
were made sad by being informed that this asylum, or 
rather school, for the instruction of the blind, has only 36 
pupils ; and 3"et it is the only one in the kingdom I It 
occupies a portion of a house in the southwestern part of 
the city, and not for fi^m the University. Of the thirty-six 
youth who belong to this institution, thirty remain con- 
tinually in the house, and six are day-scholars. The ex- 
pense of the establishment is defrayed by a benevolent 
society. This institution is in a state of infancy. But 
little is done for the instruction of the pupils beyond cul- 
tivating their memories. They hear instruction ; but they 
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are not taught to read. Nothing has yet been printed in 
Denmark for the blind. The children seemed happy, en- 
gaged in repeating what they had heard, or in working. 
Their chief employment is to knit. Several of them 
seemed to have considerable taste for music. And they 
all joined in singing a few sweet hymns for us, whilst one 
or two played on the violin. And surely it would be dif- 
ficult to find a scene on this earth more touching to the 
heart of a man who has any degree of feeling, than that of 
thirty or forty blind children, ranged around a room, singing 
with much earnestness and apparent happiness, and whose 
sightless eyeballs indicate to every spectator the great pri- 
vation which they have suffered. It is a scene which we 
need often to behold, and which can never be witnessed by 
a good man without making him both more benevolent and 
more grateful. 
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ENVIRONS OF COPENHAGEN. 

The more distant environs of Cupenhagcn benatiful — luterestiug loealities hi ilic 
iramedlate vicinity— Scene of Uie Batllc of the Baltic— Fortificaii<MiB on Aina» 
ger Island— Tbe Trekroner— The Citadel— Tlie position of the Danish fleet in 
the Battle of the Baltic— The position of Nelson's fleet— His arrangemr nts— 
Dreadful slaughter— Sir Hyde Parker makes signals for Nelson's retreat— Mi!< 
refusal to ob^- The fate of Riou— The termination of the battle— The con- 
sideration of the question wlietlier Nelson gained a victory -The Truce — Nel- 
son lands and visits the Crown Prince- The Armistice— The burial of tbe 
slain Danes— The spot where they repose— The Cemetery— The Column of 
. Liberty— Th J present condition of the petitairtB of Deiuiiark— The Palace of 
Frederiksberg and its garden— An account of the second attack upon Copen- 
hagen by the English, under Lords Gambler and Catiicart. 

If there is much in the city of Copenhagen to interest 
an intelligent stranger, there is scarcely less in its envi- 
ions. On the one side is the Sound, -which is a fine sheet 
of water, and on which, in the season of navigation, many 
a white sail is to he seen, moving ncnrthward or southward, 
or approaching Copenhagen, or bearing 'away from it ; 
whilst a level, or rather a gently undulating coun- 
try, of exuberant fertility, encircles the city in another 
direction, and stretches far away to the north, the south, 
and the west. Every where one sees, in the summer sea- 
son, either fields covered with the growing or ripening 
grain, or extensive orchards and innumerable gardens. 
The whole scene, in this direction, is studded with noble 
villas, clustering villages, or neat and isolated cottages. 
And every where, the almost ceaseless movements of the 
arms of many wind-mills, give an air of animation which 
it is not easy to describe. 
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On the south lies the island of Amager, which is almost 
perfectly level. It is covered with vegetable gardens and 
rich meadows, and is cultivated by frugal and industrious 
peasants, who supply the markets of the city, to a great 
extent, with vegetables and fruits. We have already 
alluded to their peculiar costume. They are of Flemish 
origin, their ancestors having removed hither some three 
centuries ago. 

Battle of the Baltic — But, turning away from the 
view of the wider and more remote scene, let us fix our 
attention on some particular spots, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of this city, which are invested with a peculiar interest. 
And first, let us contemplate the scene of the great battle 
which Nelson here fought, on the 2d of April, 1801. A 
brief notice of this battle, the hardest which that celebrated 
hero ever fought, ma^ not be unacceptable.^ All have 
read more or less respecting this dreadful engagement ; 
but few, we apprehend, have any clear idea of the scene 
in which it occurred, of the respective positions of the 
Danish and English forces, or of the precise truth as to 
the question of the victory. As to the first and second td 
these points, we hope to give the reader some definite con- 
ceptions, by means of the Plan of Copenhagen which he 
will find in this work ; and as to the last, we shall leave 
him to form his own opinions from the brief and impartial 
history of this battle which we subjoin. 

And now, as to the scene of the battle, and the position 
of the respective parties who were engaged in it, let the 
reader mark well what we say, and trace out every thing 
on the Plan just referred to. On the eastern side of that 
Plan, or rather what represents the eastern part of the 
scene, he will notice the island of Amager, or the upper 
portion of it, between which and the main body of the 
city, lies the inner harbor. He will.notice the position of 
the Danish Royal Navy Yard, which is on the inner side 
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of the north part of that island. This end of that island, 
and the outer side of it, for a mile or two south of the 
point, has long been strongly fortified. Low, but very 
impregnable, batteries line the shore throughout this dis- 
tance, and make an approach in that direction extremely 
dangerous. 

At the distance of a mile, or a mile and a hal^ due north 
from the upper end of the island of Amager, stands, in an 
isolated position, the strong fortress called the Trekroner, 
of which we have spoken in Chapter IX. From the 
upper end of the island of Amager to the Trdtroner, there 
runs a shoal, only a few feet beneath the surface of the 
water, over which it is not possible for ships of very great 
draught to pass. In feet, the Trekroner stands on what 
might be called the most northern point of that shoal or 
hidden sand-bar. The site of it, we believe, is wholly 
artificial, ot if there were originally two or three little 
idands there, they were scarcely visible, and have been 
united by vast labor, so as to form the foundation of an 
«ceedingly strong fortress. The entrance into the har- 
bor, for large vessels, lies between the Trekroner and the 
island of Zealand, on which the chief part of Copenhagen 
stands. 

On the island of Zealand, and just at the northeast cor- 
ner x>f the city,. stands the large and very strong fortress 
called the citadel of Frederijcsbavn. Like the Trekro- 
ner, it is not very high. But its walls and its bastions of 
brick and of earth, covered with the green sward, are so 
thick as to bid absolute defiance to balls o( any descrip- 
tion. The area of the citadel is far greater than that of 
the Trekroner. Of course, it would require many more 
troops to man it completely. At present, there are so 
many trees on the ramparts of thid citadel, and about 
them, that its appearance, as seen fi-om the Sound, is not 
imposing, and gives a very inadequate idea of its strength. 

VOL. |. 23 
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The reader will remark with care ihe trae positi<»i of 
the citadel. It is not opposite to the Trekroner, but 
stands more to the south, and is almost exactly in face of 
the open space lying between the Trekroner and the 
upper end of the-island of Amager. Its heavy guns could 
sweep every vessel wh^cb might attempt to cross the 
shallow water 4ying between those two points. On the 
other hand, its guns could play most effectually on any 
vessel endeavoring to pass down the deep channel and 
entrance into the port, which lies between the Tr^- 
roner and the iskand of Zealand. And although it is 
certain that none of these fortifications which we have 
now indicated were as strong in the year 1801 as they 
are now, yet it is equally true that they were then vary 
formidable. 

From the description which we have just ^ven of the 
position of the fortifications on the northern extremity of 
the island of Amager, and of the fortresses of the Trekro- 
ner and the citadel, it is obvious that if the Danish fleet 
had lain in the inner or proper harbor, it could not tiave 
been attacked by Lord Nelson. Indeed the Bnglish fleet 
couki not by any possibility have thrown a single sdlid 
shot into it. But the Danish navy, which was at Copen- 
hagen at the time of Lord Nelson's visit, did not lie in 
the harbor at all. For, in that case, it could not have con- 
tributed to the defence of the city. On the contrary it 
was brought out of the harbor, and, the greater part ot it 
was stationed in a line on the outer verge of the shoal 
which we have spoken of, as extending from the upper 
end of the island of Amager to the fortress of the Trekroner. 
The position of the ships and other vessels of war which 
the Danes placed between those two points, is indicated 
on the plan or map of Copenhagen, which we have given, 
by a line of asterisks. These vessels were of all descrip- 
tions, — ships of the line, frigates, sloops, and gun-boats. 
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But few of them were of much value. Many of them 
were very old. Several were mere hulks, fitted up for the 
emergency. Almost all were without masts, or at least 
were unrigged. Several of the temporary vessels which 
were stationed in this line consisted of mere nifts of beams, 
covered with boards, on which cannons were placed. A 
wooden breastwork of several feet in height bounded each 
side, pierced with a sufficient number of port-holes. Some of 
these floats carried ten and fifteen guns. One of them 
had, according to the English account, twenty-four guns, 
and a hundred and twenty men,-^which seems rather in- 
credible. 

Between the Trekrpner and the island of Zealand were 
placed four ships of the line, to guard the entrance into 
the harbor in that direction, the only way, as we have 
already remarked, by which large vessels could enter it " 

We have only further to advertise the reader, that there 
is a deep channel lying along in front of Copenhagen, 
just outside of the position of that portion of the Danirii 
fleet which lay. between the island of Amager and the 
Trekroner, aoid that channel runs up parallel with the coast 
of Zealand for several miles to the north, and down, par- 
allel to that of the island of Amager, to the south. But 
this channel is not wide. For beyond it, to the east, — 
that is towards the centre of the Sound, — lies what is 
called the Middle Ground, which is a shoal, k>ng and 
wide, over which large ships cannot pass. The western 
verge of this shoal is about three-quarters of a mile from the 
shcnres of the islands of Amager and Zealand, and much less 
than that distance from the Trekroner. Of course, all 
large vessels which would enter the harbor of Copen- 
hagen, or even come near to the city in front, must either 
go down that channel firom the north, or they must come 
up it from the souths and passing along near to the position 
which the main portion of the Danish fleet occupied aa 
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the occanoD referred to, they must go up round the Trek- 
roner, and thus enter into the harhor. We must beg the 
reader to keep this fact in mind. The western outline of 
the shoal (the Middle Ground) just described, is indicated 
slightly on the map of the city, but space is wanting to. re- 
present it at large. 

We have now described the localities which had any 
reference to this great battle, and we have placed the Dan- 
ish fleet in the positicm which it occupied on that occa- 
sion. It is now time that we go to bring up the English, 
and assign them their positions, as well as state the circum- 
stances which occasioned this batfle. 

Owing to the difficulties which grew out of the long 
c<nitinued war between England and France, occasioned 
by the Revolution of 1789, in the latter, the four north- 
ern powers of Europe, Russia, Sweden, Denmark and 
Prussia, formed, by a ccmyention concluded at St. Peters- 
burg on the 16th and 18th of December, 1800, what 
was called the Northern Confederation, or the second 
Armed Neutrality. The object of this confederation was 
to protect the commerce of the powers concerned in it^ 
against the right of viatation and search which England 
had long maintained, and had^ during the last two or three 
years, enforced against some Danish, Swedish and Prussian 
ships. The English, suspecting that this confederacy, 
though ostensibly formed to protect a neutral commerce 
against the encroachments of either of the belligerent par- 
ties, might soon be turned against them, and in favor of 
the French — to whom the. Emperor Paul of Russia had 
suddenly become extremely favorable.,. — resolved at once 
to br^ak it up. They had, indeed, great need to do some- 
thing ; for the power of France had become overwhelming 
on the continent ; and if the navies of the northern powers 
had been put into her hands, or brought under her control 
and direction, there vs no telling how disastrous might have 
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been the result to England. The Danish navy, at this 
time, consisted of twenty-three ships of the line, with 
about thirty-cme frigates and smaller vessels, exclusive of 
guard-ships. The Swedes had eighteen ships of the line, 
fourteen frigates and sloops, seventy-four galleys and 
smaller vessels, besides gun-boats ; and this force was sup- 
posed to be in a far better state of equipment than the 
Danish. The Russians had eighty-two sail of the line and 
forty frigates. 01* these forty-seven sail of the line were 
at Cronstadt, Revel, and Archangel. But the Russian 
fleet was ill-manned, ill«officered, and ill-equipped. 

In these circumstances, England acted with vast energy. 
She laid an embargo on all the vessels (^ the confederated 
powers, which were in her ports, and prepared at once to 
strike a heavy blow wherever it was practicable, without 
watting to declare war in a formal manner. She des- 
patched a fleet of fifty-one sail of various descriptions, 
of which sixteen were of the line, four were frigates^ and 
the others were sloops, bomb^vessels, &c. The command 
of this force .was assigned to Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
whilst Nelson, fresh from the glories of the Nile, was sec- 
ond in authority. The fleet sailed from Yarmouth on the 
12th of March, 1801, carrying Mr. Vansittart, (now Lord 
Bexley) as a plenipotentiary, to endeavor to effect an ar- 
rangement by negotiation. On the arrival of the fleet in 
the Cattegat, several days were lost in waiting for the result 
of the negotiation of Mr. Vansittart, (who had preceded 
the fleet from the Skaw,) and in debating whether to at- 
tempt to reach Copenhagen by the Sound or by ihe Belia, 
It was finally decided to attempt the passage of the Sound, 
in defiance of the castle of Gronberg. And on the mcnning 
of the 30th the entire fleet passed in safety that fortress, till 
then considered so formidable. The Sotmd at that point it 
only about three miles wide. But by keeping very near to 
the Swedish shore, the ships passed beyond the reach of 
23* 
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the Danish guns, and those of the Swedes were silent* 
The only men whom the English lost were killed by the 
bunting of a gun, which they had uselessly attempted to 
fire in return to the equally useless cannonade of Ibe 
memy. 

About mid*day the whole fleet anchored between the 
island of Huen and Copenhagen. A council of war was 
held that afternoon. Nelson offered to lead the attack, 
and asked for that service ten ships of the line, and all the 
smaller craft Sir Hyde Parker gave him two ships of the 
line more than he asked. That night and the day succeed- 
ing were occupied in taking soundings, and ascertaining 
the channel, for the Danes had removed all the buoys and 
other marks which indicated the shoals. ^ On the 1st of 
April, Nelson sailed down the Sound and took a pontion 
to the south of Copenhagen, with the intention of running 
up the narrow channel, which we have already described 
as lying close along in front of the main portion of the 
Danish fleet, should the wind change to the right quarter. 
The fleet of Sir Hyde Parker also anchored widiin six 
miles of the city, and at the upper end of the shoal called 
the Middle Ground. During the afternoon and night. Nelson 
was occupied in taking soundings, and in arranging the 
order of the battle. Meanwhile the wind was gradually 
shifting round to the south. Shortly after midnight it had 
become almost entirely fair. In the morning it was fully 
00; and he lost no time in en4eavoring to bring his 
ships into position.* This was no easy task, owing to the 
ignorance and timidity of his pilots. 

About ten o'clock the battle began. Great difficulties 
were encountered by the English vessels at the very oat- 
set. Of the twelve ships of the line which Nelson had 

* The poiition of Nelron's ships is indicated on the map referred 
tO| by a line of asterisks on the right, and near to the shoal-^mmedi- 
•tdy in front of the Danish line. 
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with hiin, one, the AgamemnoD, could not leave her an- 
chorage, and of course was too distant to render any 
aid. Two others, the Russell and the Bellona, got aground 
on the shoal to the starboard, which we have already de- 
scribed. But they were near enough to render some ser- 
vice. And of the smaller vessels, only two or three could 
get into such a position as enabled them to do much ser- 
vice. Only two of the bomb-vessels were able to take 
their stations on the Middle Ground or «hoal, whence 
they threw bombs over both fleets into the citadel. The 
heavy ships which were to have advanced to attack the 
fortress of the Trekroner, or Crown Batteries, as they are 
called in the English account of the battle, &iled of reach- 
ing their stations. Consequently that fortress, so far from 
being silenced, was but little injured. Captain Hiou with 
two frigates, two sloops, and two fire-ships, endeavored 
indeed, but in vain, to supply the place of the three ships of 
the line which had been appointed to attack that fortress. 
His vessels were too light for the desperate service. 

By half past eleven the battle became general. Dread- 
ful, indeed, was the conflict. A thousand guns and more, 
from each side, poured death " from their adamantine 
lips,'^ along a line of less than a mile and a half. The 
Danes maintained the struggle in a manner worthy of their 
ancient feme. They had long lived in peace, and, for al- 
most a hundred years, had seen no very severe service. 
But it would seem that they had lost none of that bravery 
which had rendered their ancestors so celebrated for feats 
of noble daring and unconquerable valor. The interval of 
a few days which elapsed between the arrival of the Eng- 
lish fleet in the Cattegat and its appearance off their capital, 
had been well employed. Day and night they labored 
at the defences, and nothing that they could do was left 
unattempted to render them as strong as possible. 
The greatest enthusiasm prevailed among the men.- 
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Amidst the incessant labor which took place day and 
night, the fevorite national songs were everywhere heard. 
A popular actor, of ^e name of Knudseh, who was a good 
singer, went daily on board the different vessels of the 
line, singing, and distributing among the crews, the 
naval songs of Evald and other poets. In another place we 
gave the I^M stanza of the famous song, entitled ^^ King 
Christian." We will here give it entire, inasmuch as it 
is one of the great national songs of Denmark. 

King Christian stood by the high mast. 

Mid smoke and spray ; 
His fierce artillery flashed so fast, 
That Swedish wrecks were round him cast, 
And lost each hostile stem and mast. 

Mid smoke and spray. 
Fly, Sweden, fly ! nor hope to win 
Where Christian dauntless mingles in 

The fray! 

' Nils Yule beheld the tempest grow ; 

" Tho day is right ! '' 
Aloft he bade the red flag glow, 
And shot for shot he dealt'the foe. 
They shout, whilst fiercest perils grow, 

" The day is right ! " 
Fly, Swedes, in safest refuge hide ! 
What arm shall stand 'gainst Denmark's pride 

In fight! 

O North Sea, Vessel's* thunders light 

Thy murky sky ! 
His foemen shrink with strange affright, 
For death and terror round him fight : 
Sad GrotUand hears the bolts that light 

Thy murky sky. 

* The family name of Tordenskiold, one of Denmark*^ bravest 
admirals, whose history we hare given in the last chapter. 
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He gleams, proud Deninark*^ shaft of war, 
The foe must own his brighter star ; 
They fly ! ' 

Thou road for Danes to power and praise, 

Dark-heaving wave ! 
Receiye my friend, by valor's rays 
Led through thy wild and boistjprous ways ! 
Guide the bold youth to power and praise, 

Dark-heaving wave ! 
And free through storm and tempest, through 
Dangers and glory, wail him to 

His grave ! 

Their beloved Crown Prince was present everywhere, 
superintending and urging forward everything. Men vo- 
lunteered in thousands, from every rank, for their coun- 
try's defence. Twelve hundred young men, from the Uni- 
versity, (^ered their services, and took the most exposed 
situations. The garrison of the city was composed of 
10,000 brave troops, who were ready to march to any 
point where they might be needed. And as fast as one 
set of men was mowed down by the murderous fire of 
their enemies, another set was ready to take their place. 
Some of the gun-boats and floats, as well as the larger ves- 
sels, were supplied with two o^ three crews in the course 
of the battle. At an early stage of the battle, Captain 
Thura, of Indfoedsretten, fell, and all his officers, except 
(me lieutenant uid one marine officer, were either killed 
<»r wounded. The Piince, learning the state of things 
on board that ship, turned to those about him, and said, 
"Gentlemen, Thura is killed; who of you will take 
the command 1 " Sc^roedersee, a captain who had re- 
signed on account of ill health, pflered his service, repaired 
on board, assumed the command of th^ few men who sur- 
vived, but was, in a few minutes, struck by a ball. A 
lieutenant, who had accompanied him^ then took the com* 
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mand and continued fo fight tbe ship. A youth of the 
name of Villemoes, of cmly seventeen years of age, dis- 
played astonishing bravery and coolness. He commanded 
a floating battery. With this he gpi under the stem of 
the Elephant, Nelson's flag-ship, and continued ' to fight 
there, below the reach of the Elephant's stem-chasers, but 
exposed to ^ heavy fire of small arms, until the iriice was 
announced. . His Ikill and courage excited Nelson's high- 
est admiration. 

Dreadful was the loss on both sides. The Bellona lost 
seventy-five men ; the Iris, one hundred and ten ; and the 
Monarch two hundred and ten. The last named ship was 
exposed to the fire of two Danish ships of the line, and 
also to that of the great battery. The whole loss of the 
English was reported at 1,200 ; whilst that of the Danes, 
in killed, wounded and prisoners, was about 6,000. 

Between one and two o'clock, the fire along the Danish 
line of ships began to slacken ; and by two o'clock almost 
all the vessels of every descripticm, were either taken, 
destroyed, or silenced. But the cannon fit)m the Trekio* 
ner and the island of Amager not only harassed the Eng- 
lish in their attempts to take possession of the surrendered 
vessels, but also poured a very destructive fire into their 
ships. In these circumstandes. Nelson sent a flag of truce 
to the Crown Prince, and proposed a cessation of the fir* 
ing, stating that if it should be refused, he would be under 
the necessity of destroying his prizes, in which event the 
lives of those who were in them would be sacrificed. This 
threat had the desired eflect, and the fii ing at length ceas- 
ed about half past two o'clock, more than four hours after 
the battle had commenced. 

The English authors, who have treated of this battle, 
have told us that it was humanity that prompted Nelson 
to do this. They say that he was deeply affected to see 
how the Danes who were in the prizes were destroyed 
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by the cross-fire from the Trekroner and the batteries on 
the island of Amager. It is possible this was so. Every 
truly brave man is considered to be generous and humane. 
* At least, this is the opinion of all the worlds For our- 
selves; we have many dBubts respecting the humanity of 
such men as J^^elson, Napoleon and all that class. If in- 
deed N^koa was a truly humane man, why did he threat- 
en to destroy the prizes, and with them the men who 
were* in them % This does not look much like humanity. ' 
No ; there was, we suspect, a very different motive which 
led to the proposition for a truce. Nelson had destroyed 
or silenced, or very nearly so, all the Danish vessels which 
lay in the line from the island of Amager to the Trekron- 
er. The four ships of the line which lay between the 
Trekroner and the shore of Zealand had not been touch- 
ed. And as to the Trekroner and the batteries on the 
island of Amager, they were &r from being silenced* And 
then, the guns of the citadel, which had done nothing, 
and could do nothing, because the Danish fleet lay right 
between that powerful fortress and Nelson's fleet, were 
ready to pour their tempest of balls upon the enemy, as 
soon as their own vessels were out of the way. And full 
well Lord Nelson knew that though he had destroyed the 
Danish ships which were opposite to him, there was not 
the lightest prospect that he could save his fleet from the 
fire of the fortresses and batteries just named. Many of 
his ships were dreadfully shattered,^ and two were fast 
aground ; and in order to extricate himself from his for- 
lorn position, he send^ a flag of truce, and demands a ces- 
sation of the battle on the score of humanity ! The 
Crown Prince, though entreated by his oflStjers not to do it, 
accepted the proposition for a truce. His, ablest officers, 
and especially one of his brave admirals, it is said, begged 
in the most earnest manner, that he would reject the pro- 
posal. But the Prince pitied the fate of his countrymen 
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and subjects, who were exposed in the prizes to the most 
imminent danger, and who were mowed down by every 
gun that the enemy fired, and often even by those of his 
own men. Under these circumstances, he ordered the 
fortresses to cease their fire, which had never been more 
effective than at that moment. No one can doubt that it 
was humanity which moved his heart, and prompted the 
course which he pursued. But as to Lord Nelscm, we 
commend his wisdom or rather his prudence and skill, 
in this affair ; but we do not think that his humanity was 
particularly illustrated in it. And his course was the 
more prudent, if it be true, as we have been assured by 
very well-informed English naval officers, that his ammu- 
nition was so nearly exhausted that he had not enough to 
last half an hour longer. 

Taking every thing into consideration, whilst it is cer- 
tain that his action displayed in the fullest manner the 
consummate bravery, coolness, and ability of the great 
English naval commander, it is hard to see exactly upon 
what ground it should be called a victoiy. He destroy- 
ed a fleet, it is true, but was himself, with his entire 
squadron of ships, «aved from destruction, or capture, only 
by a stratagem, skilful indeed, but hardly deserving the 
high appellation of humane. 

During the battle. Sir Hyde Parker became extremely 
concerned for its issue. And about one o'clock, fearing 
that the engagement would not be ^vorable, he made sig- 
nals for Nelson to draw off his fleet. This Nelson refused 
to do ; and turning to the captain of his ship, he said : " I 
have only one eye — I have a right to be blind sometimes :" 
— and then putting the glass to his blind eye, he exclaim* 
ed, " I really do not see the signal." The captains of 
the ships of the line, seeing that Nelson did not obey the 
signal, continued to fight on. It was not so, however, 
with the brave Riou. He drew off his small squadron 
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from the unequal conflict with the Trekroner. But just at 
he was beginning to retire, he was cut in two by a ball 
from the enemy, and fell, greatly lamented, for he was a 
man of distinguished promise. 

The second day after the battle, Nelson went ashore 
and saw the Crown Prince. During the repast, of which 
he partook with the prince, he commended in the highest 
terms the bravery of the Danes^ as displayed in that dread* 
Ibi battle, and said that he had been in one hundred and 
five engagements, but that this was the roost tremendous 
of them alL In the course of a few days, it was c<»icluded 
that the armistice should continue fourteen weeks. Before 
the expiration of that period events occurred — one of 
which was the death of the Emperor Paul — which 
led to peace between England and aU< the four northern 
powers. 

But mournful was the effect of this battle to the people 
of Copenhagen. Almost every family bad lost a member. 
The wounded were distributed throughout the city. All 
were ready to do everything that they could for these ua- 
fiMiunate but brave men. A gloom rested on the city for 
a l<mg time. And yet there was no despondency. The 
very bravery of their men consoled the inhabitants for the 
lofls which the country had sustained. Imieed, they could 
hndly feel that they were defeated^ though they mourned 
over the loss of so many of their countrymen. 

MONTTMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OE THE DaNES WHO 

FELL IN THE Battle OF THE Baltict— The slain were 
buried in a spot which lies to the north of the city, and 
not far from it. It is to the left of the road which leads^ 
liirough the northeastern gate, to that direction. It is a 
veiy pleasant spot, and is a favorite place of resort. A 
mound, covered with shrubbery and flowers, marks the 
spot where the bodies of these brave defenders of their 
ooontry were all entombed together. A very simple 
YOL^ I. 24 
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column of Norwegian marble, bearing an appropriate in- 
scription, and stating that they fell for their country, April 
2d, 1801, stands on the mound, and is almost hidden by 
the bushes and small trees which surround it. On the an- 
niYersaryof this disastrous battle, thousands of people walk 
in procession to this interesting spot, and renew, by thiff 
visit of gratitude and affection, the remembrance of the 
courage and self-devotion of the dead. 

The Gemetebt. — ^At some distance beyond the north- 
em, or rather the northwestern gate, is the beautiful ceme- 
tery of the city. It is quite extensive, and resembles a 
garden mwe tban a cemetery. It is divided into sroallr 
parallelograms and squares, each large enough for one 
&mily. The walks are graveUed, and bordered by rows 
of trees, which are not suffered to become too large, 
wlulst the abodes of the dead are adorned with flowen in 
the most agreeable manner which one can conceive. Most 
commonly, a sweet border of some evergreen shrubbery 
surrounds the grave, whilst a delightful tuft of flowers 
grows on the top. In many cases, no monumentsd marble 
marics th^ head and the foot of the grave. The tombs oi 
many, however, are what might be called small mauso- 
lea. Everywhere good taste prevails. A sepulchral urn, 
with a brief inscription respecting the life and merits of him 
who rests beneath, is here a very common memorial of the 
dead, whilst many of the slabs of marble contain nothing* 
more,, m addition to the name,, than the words fed (bom) 
and dod (died), with perhaps a text of Scripture. 

Such simplicity is befitting the repose of the deadv 
During life men may assume the meretricious ornaments 
with which vanity would clothe herself; but death comee^ 
to take them away, and to reduce all to the one common 
level of the tomb. How disgusting, then, is gaudy show 
or idle panegyric in such a place !" 

This cemetery is a favorite place of rescurt'to all daanfr 
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THE GRAVE OP O. J 8AM80E. 



Tbis engraving represents the grave and monument of O. J. Samsoe in the- 
heautifiil cemetery in the vicinity of Copenhagen. 

Page 278, ICol. L 
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<f the citizens of Copenhagen. Here the children and 
jouth come to deck with flowera the borders of the graice 
<if a parent, or brother, or sister, or. friend. Here the more 
advanced in life come often, it is to be hoped, to reflect 
upon the uncertainty of its prospects,^ and the nearness of 
its end. '^ It was only towards the close pf the last centu* 
ly," says Professor Ny erup, " that a man of singular virtue 
<and probity was able by his example to put. an end to that 
superstitious and pestilential practice of burying beneath 
the churches, and thus infecting the living with the me- 
phitic exhalations of the tomb. On the brink of eternity 
he felt conscious that he had wrought no ill to his fellow- 
men in his life, and he could not bear the thought that 
after death his mortal remains should poison the air they 
breathed: his dying wish was to rest beneath the free 
.heaven, ^e was buried here A. D. 1785, and a plain 
•marble tablet bears the initials, — J. S. A.,— of his name, 
with the words beni vixU qui beni latuit. From that 
time this place has japidly extended, until it has become 
the garden of the departed, where they repose in peace 
beneath their flowery covering. It is a holy and solemn 
place, where the wanderer is awakened to deep and sincere 
devotion, and memory consecrates her offering of a tear to 
departed friends." 

We visited this spot often, and never without bei^g 
deeply affected. There is somethii^ in its stillness, its 
tender associations, and its abundance of sweet flowers, 
which is extremely soothing and calming to the feelings of 
iiritation and vexation which we permit the cares and trials 
of life too often to excite. We have spent hours here 
in the beautiful season of Spring, when all nature had but 
just put on her livery of green. A nd we have spent hours 
here when Autumn had assumed the sere and yellow leaf, 
JUid every plant, every leaf, seemed to announce not only 
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•ti own decay, but ours alao. It is a place •where oae 
may go to leara both how to live and how to die. 

Tl^ accompanying engraving of the monument of Mr. 
Samsoe, will give the reader some idea of the taste and 
beauty which prevail in this cemetery. 

Column of Ltbeuty. — ^Another deject of interest in 
Ihe environs of Copenhagen is the plain and simple mixxu- 
ment called the Column of Liberty, situated in the centre 
of the road, and surrounded by an iron palisade, immei^ 
ately beyond the west gate of the city. It was erected in 
commemoration of the abolition of feudal servitude in 
1788, during the reign of Christian VII. The material of 
ihis column is Bomholm free- stone, of a reddish color. 
The pedestal is of greyish marble. It is 48 feet in height. 
It bears on its four sides suitable inscriptions. On the 
east side there is, in basso-relievo, the figure of a slave in 
the act of bunsting his feudal fetters ; whilst on the west 
side, the goddess of Justice isrepresented, also in basso-re- 
lievo. At the four comers of the base are four emblemati- 
cal figures in white marble, of Fidelity, Agriculture, 
Valor, and Patriotism. The expense of erecting tbis 
monument was defrayed by subscription. The late king^ 
Frederick VI., then Crown Prince, has had the chief repu- 
tation of having accomplished this great measure of justice. 
But much is due, in the estimation of those who know, to 
Counts Stolberg and Bernstorff, who took the deepest 
interest in the matter. They had been for many years 
endeavoring to accomplish this humane and just measure. 

The advantages which have resulted to the peasants are 
Immense, as any one will perceive, who considers what 
was their former state and what their present. Former- 
ly the peasants were considered as appertaining to the 
soil, and were sold with it. They enjoyed but few righ^ 
and were in fact not considered as differing much from the 
brute creation. They were called upon to render ser- 




COLUMN OF FREEDOM. 



The Column of Liberty, or Freedom, was eructcd to coninieinorate the 
emaucipation of the peasauts of Denmark. This great mecisure of justice 
was commenced in 1766, when Christian Vil freed the peiisants of the royal 
domains ; it was completed when, during the nominal reign of the same king, 
his sou. the Crown Prince, in the year 1787, by the advice of the younger 
Bernstorff, gave to all the peasauts of the kingdom their liberty. 

Pa-e260, VoU. 
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-vices of the mo^ unreasonable kind. If tfae^ sovereign ' 
chose to go a-bunting in the time of harvest, not oply did 
he traverse, veith his dogs and horses, and many attend- 
ants, their fields ready for the sickle, and trample down 
their* giain and their hay, but even demanded the aid of the 
peas^ts themselves, to beat the bushes and drive up the 
game. Sometimes a fortnight was thus spent,* in the 
meanwhile their harvest went to ruin. Nothing was 
done to promote education among them. They had no 
encouragement to work, no stimulus to endeavor to ele- 
vate themselves in society. Now it is far otherwise. 
They feel that they are freemen. . What property they 
possess is respected, and they know that it is their own. 
They are allowed to purchase land& and do purchase 
them. They are the small farmers oT Denmark. Some 
of them are becoming rich. They have fine horses, cows, 
sheep, &c. Those who own no land rent fix>m a rich pro- 
prietor. Their children are universally sent to schoc^ 
some portion of the year ^ and they are now a happy 
people. 

Palace of Frederiksberg. — At the distance of nearly 
two English miles from the Ck>lumn of Liberty, and on 
the road which runs due west from Copenhagen to the 
interior of the island of Zealand, stands the Royal Summer 
Palace of Frederiksberg. The site of this .palace is ex- 
ceedingly fine. It stands on a hill of considerable ele- 
vation, but of the most gentle and easy ascent Neither 
the exterior nor the interior of this edifice is worthy of 
particular notice ; but the garden which surrounds it is 
quite extensive, and very beautiful. Ponds of water and 
verdant lawns are every where intersperMd through the 
noble forest, whose trees, during the season of summer, 
almost conceal the white walls of the palace. The view 
fkam the towers of this chateau is perfectly enchanting. 

This palace was nmde the head-quarters of the com- 
24* 
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mander-in-chief of the English army, in the infamoaf 
attack which they made on Oopenhag^, in the year 1807. 
Posterity will find it difficult to believe, that a Country 
claiming for itself the high civilization and the wide-spread 
influence of Christianity which England does, could be 
capable of the atrocious act to which we here refen A 
very slight notice of this whole affidr may be neither 
uninteresting, nor unprofitable, to those of our readers who 
are not familiar with its history. 

For several years after the attack of Lord Nelson, ia 
1801, the government of Denmark very wisely pursued a 
strictly neutral course. During that period of repose, her 
commerce became quite extensive, for her merchants had 
a very large share o^ the carrying trade of Europe. By 
this means the resources of the nation rapidly augmented, 
and the wealth of the people increased to an unparalleled 
degree. It was in this moment of her greatest prosperity 
that she was destined to see her capital visited by another 
British armament, and laid in ruins by it. 

The alleged cause of this severe and most unjustifiable 
measure was this : Buonaparte, by the treaty of Tilsit, con- 
cluded on the 9th of July, 1807, had brought all his coii> 
tinental enemies not only to peace, but in a sense to a 
state of subjection to his influence, and even control. The 
English believed, or professed to do i?o, that by a secret 
article of that treaty, (of the existence of which not a 
particle of evidence has ever been produced,) it was 
stipulated that Buonaparte should overrun and occupy 
Denmu*k with his troops, for the double purpose of closing 
tile Sound and the Belts against the British ships, and 
thus to exclude British commerce iacom the Baltic ; and 
also for getting possession, by persuasion or by force, of 
the Danish fleet, which had become large, and was con- 
ndered a remarkably fine one, for the purpose of augmenb- 
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■ifig his marine, and, perchance, of effecting a descent upon 
England. 

It was upon these grounds that the English government 
got ready, with the greatest despatch and secrecy, a pow* 
erful armament, consisting of twenty-seven sail c^the line, 
-and about ninety other yeaae^ of various descriptions. 
This vast fleet carried a military force of 12,000 men 
frcMn England, which was augmented by 8,000 Hanoveri- 
ans, who had been in Pomerania, assisting Gustavus IV., 
king of Sweden, in his unequal and unfortunate contest 
with the French. Lord Gambier commanded the fleet, aftd 
Lord Cathcart the army, havkig under him Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, (now the Duke of Wellington,) Sir Home Pop- 
ham, and Colonel (now Sir George) Murray. A dividon 
of the fleet, under Commodore Keats, entered the Great 
Belt, and cut oft* all communication between the island 
of Zealand and the other parts of the kingdom. The rest 
of the fleet found no difficulty in passing the Castle of 
Cronberg, for its precise object was as unklK>wn as it was 
unexpected. 

The land forces were debarked at the distance of a few 
iniles north of Copenhagen, on the 16th of August, and, 
having been joined by those from Pomerania, they in- 
ivestgd at once the Danish capital. Lord CJathcart made 
the palace of Frederiksberg his head-quarters. Between 
that point and the city, as weM as at-other positions around 
4lie cify on the land side, he planted his batteries, whilst 
ihe bomb and mortar vessels took their station beyond the 
harbor. On the 2d of September, a tremendous fire was 
-opened upon the city. The bombardment lasted, with 
aome brief intervals, until the morning of the 5th, when 
,^e commanding general, Peymann, proposed a truce for 
twenty-four hours, to allow time for negotiating a capitu- 
lation, and for communicating with the king and his son, 
ihe Crown Prince, who were at Nyborg in Funen. 
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By ibis bold and successful attack, tbe city of Copeii- 
bagen was greatly injured. More than four hundred edi- 
fices were destroyed by fire, or by the balls of the English, 
including one or two of the best churches, and two thou- 
sand persons were killed or wounded. To this day, 
cannon-balls may be seen^alf-buried in the walls of sonoe 
of the houses. And what was almost the ruin of Den- 
mark, the whole of her large fleet, which was lying in her 
docks, in a fine state of preservation, but unequipped, in- 
cluding vast naval stores of all .descriptions, fell into the 
hmds of the English commanders, who at their leisure 
got the vessels ready for sea, and in a few weeks departed, 
carrying away nineteen Danish sail of the line, fifteen 
firigates, six brigs, and twenty-nine gun-boats. Many of 
these ships are still in existence, and carry the flag of 
Great Britain. It was one of them, the Little Belt, which 
came into conflict with one of our own ships of war, some 
years before our last war with England — axonflict which 
occasioned no little noise at the time. 

The English plead the necessity of the case in justifica- 
tion of thisxruel measure. They say that it was to keep 
the Danish fleet firom falling into the hands of the French. 
If such .had been their grand-object, they could have dcme 
it by taking possession of the Sound and the Belts, with 
their fleets, and this would have eflectually excluded the 
French forces from the Danish Archipelago, and also kept 
the Baltic open to English commerce. But the latter object 
they failed to secure, inasmuch as they, abandoned the 
whole scene in six weeks, carrying their booty to England, 
and leaving the Danes, their implacable enemies, in pos- 
session of the keys of the Baltic. 

The English also lay much stress on the fact that th^ 
offered to the Danish government, before they made the 
attack, the alternative of surrendering their fleet to the 
government of England, under the engagement that it 
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should be returned when peace should be made with 
France. But this was an option which no high-minded 
and brave people, who were conscious of having aimed at 
a strict neutrality, and who would have as soon resisted 
the unreasonable demands of France as of England, could 
possibly make, and the : English government must have 
known it. And besides, if tbe French had gotten po(ne»- 
•non of this fleet, England had in reality but little cause to 
fear, for she was far more powerful on the sea than France 
could have been, even with the addition of two or three 
•such fleets. 

Take it all in all, it was an affair for which the charac- 
ter of England has greatly sufl*ered, and will sufler in 
all coming time. Might does not constitute right ; and the 
day of retribution, however late, must certainly come to 
nations as well as to individuals. We ought to add, that 
the preliminary negotiation in this business, on the part 
of the English, seems to have be^i entrusted to a man 
"^Mr. Jackson), whose want of good^temper,' to say nothings 
SKve, rendered him about as unfit for the very difficult 
and very delicate task which was committed to him, at it 
Jiras ponble for a man to be. 
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EDUCATION IN DENMARK. 

The Danes a wd]<«dncated people— The elements of a common edacation wide- 
ly diffnaed— Present system of Prhnary Schools dates from 1814.— Tlie inflii* 
ence of the practice of making tbeir first communion at an early ^age, on tbo 
education of tbe Danes— Parishes requiredto maintain schools.— The schools 
greatly under the influence of tbe Pastors— Catechisms taugbt in tlie acfaooia 
— Tlie Gymnasia— The Normal Schools— Tbe UiiiTeraitie84>f Ck>peBhagen and 
Kiel — Superabundance of literary men. 

The time of our sojourn at Copenhagen, during our 
present visit, has passed veiy pleasantly away. Our let- 
ters of introduction have made us acquainted with several 
literary and other gentlemen of distinction, with whom 
many hours have almost daily heen spent ; and in whose 
society, when fatigued with the labors of sight-seeing 
(and sight-seeing is really a laborious occupation in this 
city of wretched side-walks,) or disinclined to. read or .to 
write, we found an un&iUng source of enjoyment, it 
was in this way especially that our evenings were passed. 
The Athensum, too, furnished ample opportunities, not 
only of recreation, but also of information, in its extensive 
saloons, where are to be found the most valuable political 
and scientific journals of almost every country in the 
world. 

But there ia^one way of employing his leisure houn^ 
which we would advise every one who reads these pages 
to pursue, if he should ever visit Copenhagen, or, indeed, 
any other important city in a foreign land — and that is, to 
visit the ^schools and other establishments of education, and 
see how they are conducted. He will find no difficulty 
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m ^gaining admittance to them, and he cannot fail to ob- 
tain some information which will interest him. It is cer- 
tainly pleasant, and profitable too, to see and examine 
with care the material objects of interest — public buildings 
of all descriptions^ monuments, punting, sculpture — but it 
ought to be far more important to learn the intellectual 
and moral state of the cities which one visits, and to see 
what are the means which are in existence among them 
of elevating and improving the understandings and the 
hearts of the people. To one who takes an interest in 
such subjects, Copenhagen furnishes much that is worthy 
of his attention. Its schools are numerous tmd well-con- 
ducted; They are furnished, in general, with admirable 
text-books and apparatus. And the teachers, we should 
judge, are well-qualified for their work. At least, this 
is the case with those whom we saw. The Latin schools 
are excellent. 

The Danes are, in general, a well-educated nation. 
Probably in no country in Europe, out of Germany, are 
the peojde so universally able to read. For a long period 
the government has encouraged education. But the pre- 
sent excellent state of things, as it regards Primary Schools, 
dates from 1814, when the late monarch directed that 
more systematic measures than had ever before been adopt- 
ed, should be employed to secure the instruction of all 
classes of the people. To such an extent do the elements, 
at least, of a common education exist in this country, that 
it is very rare indeed to find a native Dane who cannot 
read. Many persons, of great respectability, have assured 
us, that they never have seen an adult person who was 
not so hr educated as to be capable of reading, and but 
few who cannot write. 

liie universal prevalence of the Lutheran church in 
Denmark has been a most powerful means of promoting 
the instruction of the people, at least to a certain, extent. 
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In that church it is the practice to receive to the First 
Communion all the youth, at the age of fifteen or sixteen 
years, who are deemed fit to be confirmed and to come to that 
ordinance. And such is the extent and the jnfluence of 
custom, that it is necessary to have made at least his firsl 
communion before a young man can gain any resj^ectable 
employment. In most cases, even apprentices must have 
made their first communion before they can enter into 
service. If they have not done it, the master is obliged to 
allow them a certain portion of time every week, in winch 
to receive instruction from the pastor of the parish, untiL 
they are prepared to receive the communion. This fact 
makes the masters unwilling to receive, as apprentices,, 
those who have not been confirmed. A person cannot 
marry, unless he has been confirmed. This is almost 
universally the case in all the Protestant countries in the 
north of Europe — ^Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land — ^in which tlie Lutheran church may be said to be 
almost the only, if not the exclusive denomination <^ 
Christians. It would be rare, we apprehend, to find a pas- 
tor in any of those countries willing to receive a person, 
to the first communion who had not previously undergone 
a course of preparatory instruction, and who could not 
read sufficiently well to be able to peruse the sacred scrip- 
tures. And as the overwhelmmg mass of the people— (me 
may say, rather, the entire mass, save, perhaps, a few in 
the large towns — consider that they would be heathen, if 
they did not, at the ordinary age, receive confirmation^ it 
happens that it is rare to find a person of adult age who 
has not made his first communion. This £ict being uni- 
versal, or nearly so, it is easy to see how great its influence 
must be in promoting the elementary part of an educa- 
tion. Certainly many persons read very imperfectly 5 but 
still it is sufficient to comply With the custom, or rather 
the law, which prevails injreference to this subject There 
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is a sort of di^race in not belonging to the church, which 
has operated very powerfully to make parents instruct their 
children themselves, or send them to school, in order that 
they may not be prevented, by not being able to read, from 
enjoying what is considered so great a privilege. We 
state thk fact fully here, because it has so great a bearing 
on the subject of education in all the northern countries 
of Europe, in which the Protestant religion prevails, and 
especially that branch of the Protestant church which is 
called the Lutheran, or the church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, under which denomination it is better known. 

Primary Schools are established by law, all over Den- 
mark, and are. maintained by the parishes. Each parish is 
obliged to fUmish the means of sustaining, within its limits, 
aa many schools as are needed to give all the children with- 
in those limits an education. The parishes must erect, or 
hire, and keep in repair, suitable school-houses. And the 
stranger who journeys in this country cannot avoid being 
struck with the great number of schools which he sees as 
he passes from village to village. 

The parishes are required to pay the salaries of the 
teachers. This is done in a variety of ways. In the 
first place, almost every school-house has adjoining to it, 
or at least not far from it, the house of the teacher, toge- 
ther with a few acres of ground which belong to it, and 
of which the teacher has the occupancy, as a part of 
his wages. In the next place, he receives a certain quan- 
tity of grain, and other productions, from the parish, also 
as part of his salary. In the third place, he receives some 
money, but in general not a very considerable sum ; for 
the wages of teachers are low in this country, where liv- 
ing is cheap, and where salaries gf all kinds are not great. 
All things considered, perhaps teachers are as well, or as 
sufficiently paid as they are in any other country in 
Europe, save Prussia. As a general thing, they pursue 
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the bluineM for life ; and certainly no men render more 
important services to the state than those of them who 
are capable and fiuthful. 

In all the primary schools in Denmark the children are 
instructed in the elements of reading, writmg, arithmetic, 
and the catechism. In very many schools grammar, 
history and geography, are also taught 

As the primary schools are maintained by the parishes^ 
they are emphatically under the supervision of the pastor 
of the parish, who is required to see that suitable religioos 
instruction be daily given to the children. For this pur- 
poie, as we have just said, the catechism, or rather two 
catechisms, and a history of the Bible are not only read, 
but committed to memory. The first catechism that is 
learned is what is called Luther's minor catechism. The 
second catechism is that of Bishop Balle. The history 
of the Bible is a short and excellent one written by the 
Rev* Mr. Birch, a Damsh clergyman, who died some 
forty years since. 

Normal schools, where teachers are educated, exist in 
different parts of the kingdom, and greatly contribute to 
elevate their qualifications and their characters, and thua 
improve the instruction which is ^ven in the primary 
schools of the kingdom. 

As we ascend in the scale, we next come to the Gram- 
mar or High Schools of the kingdom. Of these there are 
in all fourteen. They are situated in the chief cities and 
towns. They are well endowed in general — almost too 
much so I for until lately, they have been able not only to 
give fi-ee instruction to all who choose to attend, but also 
to give them a small premium for attending. At pre- 
sent, the pupils who can afford it, are required to pay 
something) but the sum is wholly inccmsiderable. In these 
fourteen Grammar Schools we have not included a very 
celebrated and richly endowed school or academy at Soroe, 
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which ifl fir more elevated in its character than any of the 
fourteen of which we have just spoken. In all these 
schools or academies, the Latin, Greek, French and Ger- 
man languages are taught, besides the Mathematics, the 
Grammar of the Danish language, History, Natural Philo- 
iophy. 

There are also public schools of a high order for the 
education of giris — ^but we believe that, with few ezcep 
tioQS, the best schools for the education of females are sus* 
tained at private expense, as with us. There are private 
schools in all the cities and large towns for the youth 
of both sexes. 

Nor must we omit to mention that there are two schools 
established at Copenhagen, which the philanthropic 
traveler will not fail to visit if he can possibly do so ; one 
is the school for the Deaf and Dumb ; the other for the 
Blind. That for the Deaf and Dumb has just become 
established in a large and commodious building, which has 
been erected expressly for it There is an asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb of the Germanic portion of the kingdom 
at Sleswic, as we have stated elsewhere. 

We come now to the Universities, and having spoken 
in another place of that of Kiel, we confine our present re- 
marks to the University of Copenhagen, which is the great 
institution for instruction, in the highest branches of educa- 
tion, f<»: those subjects of the kingdom who speak the Dan- 
ish language, as that at Ki^ is for those who i^ak the 
German. 

^ The University of Copenhagen was founded by Christian 
L, the first sovereign of the Oldenburg dynasty, in the 
year 147S. But this prince was very poor, and could not 
do much for this or any other important object. So limit- 
ed were the resources of this monarch, or rather of the 
kingdom, that when he gave his daughter in marriage, to 
James III. of Scotland, he was compelled to give the Ork- 
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nej and Shetland Islands as pledges for the payment of 
her dowry. And their possession never returned to Den- 
mark. 

During the first sixty years the university of Copenha- 
gen languished, and hut little is known of its history. 
But when the Reformation entered Denmark, it received 
a new impulse. Christian III. enriched it with the posses* 
nons which he took from the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
gave it a new code of statutes in the year 1539. Chria- 
tian VII., in 1788, augmented the number of professors, 
and reformed its statutes, which have remained the same, 
with some modifications, until this day. 

The number of students at the present time, in actual 
attendance, is between seven and eight hundred, (the num- 
ber on the books exceeds one thousand ;) of whom more 
than four hundred are students in theology, and more tlian 
two himdred receive stipends from the funds given by 
different sovereigns of Denmark, or by individual benefac- 
tors. In 1596 Frederick II. made provision for the gratu- 
itous lodging and board of one hundred students, and gave 
them a cloister and lands^in the islands of Zealand and 
Falster. In 1623 Christian IV. founded the CoUege of 
the Regency, for one hundred students, which still exists. 
These one hundred students lodge in the College of the 
Regency, but do not board there. To pay their board 
they receive, sixty of them, a stipend of a dollar (species) 
per week : forty of them receive a dollar and a half 
per week. There are thirty more who receive two dol- 
lars per week. The revenue of the university amounts 
each year to about $62,000 of our money : the expendi- 
tures are $72,000. The deficiency is supplied from the 
interest accruing from funds, granted by Frederick II. to es- 
tablish the community of one hundred students, which we 
have already mentioned. 

Besides these royal foundations, there are others estab- 
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lished by individuals, which educate sixteen young men, 
by giving them lodgings and from fifty to sixty dollars 
per annum. 

Holberg, the poet, left a legacy to the university. He also 
bequeathed the income of a certain fond, to be given in 
dowries to the daughters of the professors ! 

The government of the university is administered by a 
Senaius Academicu$^ composed of sixteen ordinary pro- 
fessors ; viz., three from the Faculty of Thediogy, three 
from that of Law, three fix)m that of Medicine, and seven 
from that of Philosophy. The youngest of the sixteen 
performs the functions of Secretary. And all the mem- 
bers of the Senatus Academicus enter that body by seniori- 
ty. The Rector is chosen annually, from the ordinary pro- 
fessors of the four Faculties in rotation, so that each Facul- 
ty furnishes a Rector once in four yean. 

There are, in the university oi Copenhagen, in the 
Faculty of Thedogy, three Ordinary and two Extraor- 
dinary Professors ; in the Faculty of Liaw, four Ordinary 
Professors and one Extraordinary ; in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, three Ordinary and two Extraordinary ProfesK>rB ; 
and in the Faculty of Philosophy nine Ordinary and 
twelve Extraordinary Professors ; — in all thirty-«ix Pro- 
fessors. Besides these there are three Docenie»j or pri- 
vate teachers, and ihxee teachers of modem languages, 
viz., French, English and German. 

Besides the course of public lectures which he is requir- 
ed to give, each professor gives private courses, after the 
manner which we described in speaking of the university 
of Kiel. The pn^ssors of Copenhagen, however, receive 
much more tx their private lectures than do those of 
Kiel ; some of them receiving as much as two ot three, 
and even four dollars from each person who attends, for 
a series <tf lectures of onebocff per week, during the term 

of six months* 

26F 
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The administration of the funds of the university is by 
a Questor and two membeis of the Senatus Academicus, 
called Inspectors. The general administration of the 
universities, as well as that of the schools of the kingdom, 
ii entrusted to a Direction, composed of three members, 
who transmit their reports directly to the King. 

Attached to the university there is a Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, in which there are six professors, and a superintend- 
ent of a woric-shop. These professors ^ve courses of lec- 
tures on all the branches of mathematics ; on Practical 
Chemistry ; on Physics ; on Mechanics ; on Natural His- 
tory, Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology ; and on Drawing, 
both geometrical and mechanical. The course lasts two 
years. This Institute dates from 1829. It owes its exist- 
ance to the zealous and enlightened exertions of Professor 
Oersted, its director. It has already done much good. 

The university library contains about 80,000 volumes^ 
and is one of the best selected libraries in Europe.' It 
contains a large collection of manuscripts in the Icelandic 
and other northern languages. This library dates from 
1728. The former library was totally lost in the great 
fire of that year. The munificence of die Grown, united 
with that of mdividuals, among whom the name of Ame 
Magnussen is conspicuous, soon more than repaired the 
loss. 

The university of Copenhagen has had many distin- 
guished men among its professors, in former times. Tycho 
Brahe here delivered a course of lectures oa Astronomy, 
Holberg on Literature, Bertolin on Medicine, Among 
the present professors are several of eminent merit in re- 
spect to talent ; such for example are Clausen, Oersted, 
Madv^^ Molbeck, (Ehlenschlffiger, and several otheii. 

It is a miefortune that whilst some countries have too 
few learned men in proportion to the extent of their popu- 
lation, Denmark has too many. The posts which lilenuy 
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men can fill are all occupied, and those that pass through 
the university, have often to wait several years before they 
can obtain a place suited to their attainments. 

We close this chapter by remarking that the young 
men of Denmark who spend well their six years in the 
gymnasium, and four in the imivereity, come forth very 
mature scholars. 
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LITERATURE OF DENMARK. 

Tbe Itteratare of Denmark is modern^lts commencement during the reign of 
the Valdemara— ^axo 6rammaticu»— Tbe revival of letters In the reign of 
Christian I.— Printing introduced into Denmark lu tbe reign of John— Ijcarn- 
ing and education encouraged by Frederick I., as well as by Christian III. and 
Frederick 11.— Christian IV. did much for leaniiiig-^Frederick III. encouraged 
learning, but bis son and successor, Christian V., neglected it— Little encour- 
agement of literature in the reigns of Frederiok IV. and Christiap VI.— Reigne 
of Christian VII. and.FredcrIck VI^-Literature flourishes— lis present state- 
Many distinguished scholars in Denmark. 

There are many literary men residing in Copenhagen. 
Indeed we do not know where a city, of the same popula- 
tion, could be found where there are so many authors of 
distinction. It was our privilege to make the acquaint- 
ance of some of them ; and we must say of them, that 
more agreeable men we have never seen. It may be as- 
serted with truth, that in all countries the commonwealth 
of letters is a very pleasant one. With but few exceptions, 
the distmguished scholars in Europe, who are an ornament 
to their respective countries, are not only easy of access, 
but most urbane in their manners. We have found it so 
every where. And it should be so. Learning should 
ever be associated with true magnanimity, and an efficient 
generosity. 

The literature of Denmark, like that of all the rest of 
Europe, excepting Italy and Greece, is modem. In the 
latter part of the twelfth century, and the first part of the 
thirteenth, — during the reigns of the Valdemars — ^there 
was a very considerable amount of learning in Denmaik. 
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Saxo Grammaticus and many others endeavored to pro- 
mote knowledge among their countrymen, and hy their 
writings contributed much to that effect. A long interval 
of ignorance and barbarism succeeded. But in the fifteenth 
century letters began to revive, under the reign of Chris- 
tian I., the first king of the present djmasty — that of the 
house of Oldenburg, — ^by whom the University of Copen- 
hagen was established in 1478. In the reign of his son, 
John, the art of printing was introduced into the kingdom. 
Christian II. reformed the schools, and did much to pre- 
pare the way for the Reformation, which was accomplished 
inthe reign of his son and successor, Frederick I., when 
the doctrines of Luther became established throughout the 
country. 

Christian III. and Frederick II. did much to promote the 
education of their subjects. But it is to the son of the 
latter. Christian IV., that Denmark is indebted for the 
foundation of much of her literary establishments. It was 
he who led the country to depend on its own resources, 
instead of receiving everything fi*om Germany. He was 
himself a literary man, fond of Mathematics, and well 
skilled in German, Latin, and Italian, besides his native 
tongue. His example had much influence on the nobles 
of the kingdom. Many of them learned the Latin lan- 
guage well. Dr. Niels Hemmingsen lived in that period, 
and was celebrated as a fine Latinist. During the reign of 
Christian IV., the University was renovated and re-esta- 
blished on better principles. But this monarch, who at 
all times displayed the most generous zeal for the diflusion 
of knowle(^e, was often thwarted by the cabals of the 
aristocracy, and the bigotry of the clergy. He was not able 
to recall Tycho Brahe, who had been compelled to leave 
his native land, during the regency which governed in his 
minority. He succeeded, however, in excitiDg a most 
commendable ^irit for writing in Danish, among the literary 
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men of the kiogdom, and history, e^cially that of Den- 
mark, called forth no inconsiderable talent. Arild Hvitfelt, 
Niels Krag, Olaus Wormius and Stephanas Stephanios 
distinguished themselves in this branch of writing. 

But Christian IV. did not content himself with exciting and 
fostering native talent. He invitedi Meursius and Pontanus 
from HoUa^ and enlisted them ako in the work of writ- 
ing the History of Denmark. He endeavored even to in- 
duce Grotius to come and live in his kingdom ; and for 
that purpose he went to meet him at GlCldcstadt, during 
the sojourn of that great man at Hamburg. He also en- 
couraged the literature of Norway, a part of the kingdom 
which he visited more than fifty times, and in whose pros- 
perity he took a deep interest. During his reign, works 
on the Geography and Statistics of Denmark were written 
by Stephanius, Wormius, Lyschander, and Amgrim Jc^m- 
SOQ of Icdand. Caspar Bartolin and Olaus Wprmiut 
wrote on medicine ; Chrbtian liongomontanus, the friend 
and pupil of Tycho Brah6, on mathematics and astronomy. 
Anders Arreboe, the &ther of Danish poetry, lived during 
this period, and ejijoyed to an eminent degree the pa* 
troni^e of the king. The drama^may be said to have c(»n- 
menced in Denmaik during his reign» 

The son and successor of Christian IV. was Frederick 
III. He encouraged literature, and was himself a literary 
man. He attended the lectures of learned professors, even 
afler he had ascended the throne. He encouraged the Ice- 
landic literature, and was the patron and intimate fnend of 
the famous Torfaeus of that island. It is to this monarch 
that both the Royal Museum and the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen owe their origin. On the ccmtrary, his son 
and successor. Christian V., cared nothing for literature 
and science. Hunting and war were his favorite pursuits. 
The change in the government — ^from that of a limited 
monarchy to that of an unlimited one — which occurred in 
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1660, was very unfavorable to the literature of the coun- 
try. Everything of this sort languished. Men did not 
dare to oppose the government. Ole Rosenkcants in- 
curred a fine of 20,000 rix dollars for publishing his 
" Apology for the Danish Nobility," and advocating the 
doctrine of election, l^ opposition to absolute monarchy. 
Professor Nold was turned out of his Chair of Pivinity for 
ten years, for maintaining that elected rulers are better 
than hereditary ones, (eligi qu&ra nasci meliores princi- 
pes.) 

During the period from 1648 till 1700, few distinguished 
literary men flourished in Denmark. Peder Resen was 
professor of law in the University of Copenhagen from 
1662 till 1688. He wrote several codes of Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Jutlandish Laws, and left in manuscript his 
Atlas Danicus. Count Griffenfeld, who was Chancellor 
of the University of Copenhagen during three years, did 
much for his country, having drawn up a code of laws, of 
great excellence, for the kingdom. But he was succeeded 
by ignorant ministers, under whose sway discussion on the 
subjects of law, divinity, and politics, was considered trea- 
son. But the physical sciences received much attention 
fit>m Olaus Borch, the Bartolins, and Olaus Roemer. 
During this reign a Danish Grammar was prepared by the 
Rev. Peter Syv, and a Dictionary was commenced by 
Gounpellor Moth, or under his auspices rather, which has 
never been published. These efforts led to the improve- 
ment of the Danish language.* 

* In speaking of the period to which there is reference in the teit 
—that of 1648 until 1700— Lord Molesworth, in his work on Den- 
mark, uses the following language : " IXenmark has formerly pro' 
daced very learned men, such as the famous mathematician Tycho 
Brah^, the Bartolins for physic and anatomy, Borrichius, who died 
lately, and bequeathed a considerable legacy to the University of 
Copenhagen. - But at present learning is there at a Very low ebb ; 
yet Latin is more commonly spoken by the clergy than with us. 
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During the reign of Frederick IV., from 1700 to 1730, 
little progress was made in the study of divinity, law, and 
philosophy. The physical sciences and medicine greatly 
declined. Holberg was the only writer on law of this 
reign. His work on the Law of Nature and Nations was 
long and highly approved. He wrote still better on His- 
tory. Amas Magnaeus, Professor of Danish Antiquities, 
flourished at this period. He was from Iceland. Albert 
Thura wrote on the History of Danish Literature during 
this period. Holberg was the most distinguished poet of 
that day. 

In the reign of Christian VI., who was no great en- 
courager of letters, lived Langebek, Pontoppidan, and 
Gram, all men of merit, who chiefly wrote on History. 
Andrew Hojer was a distinguished historian of this day. 
Tyge Hofman was a biographer. At this period, pulpit 
oratory greatly advanced. In this department Peter Her- 
sleb, Bishop of Zealand, excelled all others. 

Christian VI. was succeeded by Frederick V. in 1746. 
During his reign literature made great progress. Oeder, 
Reverdil, Bishop Pontoppidan, Carsten Niebuhr, fiev. 
Hans Strom, the Lutkens, Jens Kraft, Bishop Gunneros, 
Eilschov, Kofbd Anker, Suhm, A. G. Carstens, L. Thorn, 

The books that come out in print are very few, and those onfysome 
dull treatises of controversy against the Papists and Calvinists. The 
btUes leUrea, or genteel learning* are very much strangers here, and 
will hardly be introduced till a greater influence among the gentry 
makes way for them. It is said that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention ; which may be true in some degree ; but I am sure that too 
much necessity depresses the spirits. 

" Every year, on the king's birthday, they have a kind of act in the 
University of Copenhagen. The king honors them with his pre* 
sence, and the Rector Magnifieus harangues him in a Latin speech, 
full of as fulsome flattery as if Louis le Grand were the monarch to 
be entertained) and a fawning Jesuit the orator. At-certain periods, 
there are a few Danish verses sung by the ordinary singing boys, to 
very indiflferent music ; and so the farce ends.'* 
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Luxdorph, Jens Hoysg^ard, Tyge Rothe, Jacob Baden, 
Sneedorff, Evald, Tullin, Stenertsen, added much to the 
growing literary stores of Denmark. 

During the long reign 9f Christian VII., much was done 
by the ministers of the king to promote knowledge. It 
was then that Denmark began to adopt the noble plan of 
sending, at the public expense, men of talents abroad to 
other lands to cultivate their minds, and to bring back 
to the country whatever of science or art might be 
usefully transplanted to Denmark. The University of 
Copenhagen was still further improved. Schools for edu- 
cating schoolmasters began to be established, and Latin 
schools, of a higher character than usual, were opened. 
Liberty of the press Was granted, through the influence of 
the famous and unfortunate Struensee, in 1770, in the 
fullest sense,— even more fully than Sneedorff and the 
Lutkens had hoped for during the former reign. During 
tiiis reign the Vassalage of the Danish peasantry, and the 
Danish slavetrade, were abolished. The liberty of the 
press did not long continue in Denmark. After various 
vicissitudes, it was brought under such restraints that it 
may be said to have been annihilated in 1799. 

Politics have never formed the subject of much writing 
in Denmark. In 1785, however, Professor Rahbek and 
Mr. Pram, commenced the publication of a monthly ma- 
gazine, called the Minerva, which continued until 1809. 
A vast deal of talent was displayed in that periodical. 
Almost all the eminent literary men of that day wrote for 
it. Politics occupied a lai^e space- in it. Abrahamson, 
Tyge Rothe, Pram, Rev. Mr. Birckner, and M. de Hen- 
nings — a court chamberlain— furnished excellent treatises 
for the Minerva, in favor of the liberty of the press.* Mr. 

• Mr. Birckner published a book on the Liberty of the Press and 
its Laws, iu the year 1797. This^ book made a great sensation, and 
was read with vast interest — ^several editions were pablisbcd the 
first year after it was issned. 

VOL. !• 26 
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Samoe, and the Rey. Mr. Bircknco:, attacked the order of 
the nobility ; — so that not a little courage was shown in 
this work. But no work during that period produced 
such excitement as Count Schmettou'^ little yolume on 
Standing Armies. That the fearless course of this band 
of advocates of reform had a good effect upon the goyem- 
ment, is unquestionable. But no change of great moment 
has yet taken place on the points which they discussed. 

Few Daaish writers are better known in the literary 
world than Heiberg, the dramatic poet and general 
scholar, and Malte-Brun, the geographer. Both were 
banished from the country — the former in 1800, and the 
latter some time afterward — £>r political opinions, strongly 
expressed in some works which they had published. Both 
went to France, where their talents secured to them much 
distinction. 

Professor Jens Moller, Professor P. E. Muller, Profesior 
Heiberg and Mr. Seidelin, were popular prose writers in 
the early part of this century, and Thaarup and Baggesen 
are well-known poets of that period. 

Niebuhr, the historian and trayeler, wrote his yaluable 
wbrks in the latter part of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present. The greatest poet which Denmaik 
possesses at the present day is CEhlenschlager, who is 
reckoned among the first of living poets. He has written 
much. Among the most distinguished writers of this 
kingdom in our day, we must also reckon Finn Magnussen, 
who has written on Mythology ; CErsted, Schlegel, and 
Rosenvinge, who have written on Law j Grundtvig, a 
sweet religious poet, of a very original genius 5 Rask, who 
has written on Languages ; Miiller, who has written on 
the Scandinavian antiquities 5 and Werlauff, Engelstoft, 
and (Ersted, who have written on various subjects ; the 
Rey. Dr. Clausen, of the Theological Faculty in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, who has written on the spirit of 
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Roman Catholicism an4.Prote^antism, and various other 
works relative to the interpretation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and to Ecclesiastical History ; Dr. Madvig, who is 
distinguished for his knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
languages, and is the editor of Cicero de Finibus, and 
author of other works ; Professor Molbech, author of a 
Danish Dictionary, and various other works illustrative of 
the language and literature of Denmark ; Dr. Bromsted, 
Professor of Greek, and author a[ Travels in Greece, a 
work which has been translated into French and other 
languages ; and the late Dr. Monster, Bishop of Zealand, 
a very eminent preacher, and author of various collections 
of sermons and other books, partly of a religious and 
partly of a literary nature. In 1833, he published his 
" Considerations on the Doctrines of the Christian Faith," 
in 2 vols. 12mo., a work full of excellent views, and dis- 
playing a profound acquaintance with the mysteries of the 
human heart. 

This catalogue might be greatly enlarged if it were 
necessary to do so. Few countries of the same extent of 
population have so many literary men, or so considerable 
a literature as Denmark. And it certainly must be nothing 
more nor less than pure love of literature and science, for 
their own sakes, which can induce a man to write a valu- 
able and extended work in the Danish language, which is 
a language wholly unknown to the literati of the world at 
large, and which is probably not read by a population — in 
Denmark and Norway — of more than two millions and a 
half; for it must be remembered that Holstein and Sles- 
wic, two very important provinces of the kingdom of Den- 
mark, speak the German, and not the Danish. It can 
iiardly be the love of fame which operates on the Danish 
savant, inducing him to write tomes of learning. Nor 
can it be the love of moneys for surely very little can be 
obtained in that way, aa the demand for such books in that 
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language cannot be so considerable as to enable publishers 
in Copenhagen to give Danish authocs any thing like the 
intrinsic value of their wcjtks. 

Denmark is rich in scientific and literary journals,* but 
she is not rich in newspaper literature of a political cha- 
racter. Not that there are np newspapers in Denmark. 
On the contrary they are tolerably numerous. But the 
censorship of the press is rigi^ and by consequence, the 
political journals, if the newspapers of Denmark deserve 
that name, are exceedingly tame, and contain nothing hut 
summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence, with the 
omisdon of every thing which might have a bearing x>n 
the government of the country, directly or indirectly. Not 
only so, but there are other countries respecting which an 
editor of a newspaper must speak very cautiously, or he 
will soon find himself in trouble. If anything be said 
against Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, he will soon have the 
ministers of those governments, resident at Copenhagen, 
thundering away at his door, ox rather the Danish govem- 

* The following is a list of the most important of these periodical 
vrorks. In Jli&dagy : Nordi$k Tidstkrifi for ChriateHg Tkeoiogi 
(Northern Journal of Chriatian Theology) ; Tluologisk TUsskrift 
(^Theological Journal) ; Tidsskrift for Uderdandisk Thtdogisk LiU- 
ratmr ^Journal of Foreign Theological Literature.} In Law : Ju- 
ridiik Tidsskrift (Law Journal) by Messrs. Kolderup, Rosen winge^P. 
Bang, and A. L. Casse. In Medicine : BiikHwihekfor Lager (Library 
for Physicians.) On other subjects : Oritm — Historisk — (hogrofhisk 
Maanedskrifi (a monthly work on Astronomy, History and Geogra- 
phy.) — NordiskTHdsskrift for Oldkyndigh ^Northern Journal of An- 
tiquities. — Tidsskrift fot Liieratur og Kritik C Journal of Literature 
and Criticism) — Naturistaiskl^dsskrift (Journal of Natural History.) 
Tidsskrtft for Landcekonomie CJournal of Agriculture.) Ardwo for 
SoViBsenet (Seamen's Journal.) MUitairt Repertorium (^MUitary Re- 
pertory.) Have-Tidende CHorlicuIture.)- Besides these there might 
be enumerated among the periodical literature of the country, the 
Annual Reports of several of the Literary and Scientific Bodies. 
There are also other periodical publications of left note, which we 
deem it unnecessary to mention. 
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ment officers through their instigation. This restricted 
policy fetters the newspaper press and renders it wholly 
lifeless and inefficient. The consequence is that newspa- 
pers are not much read, or esteemed in Denmark, save for 
the general intelligence which they contain of what is 
passing ^ the world, and still more, for the prices currerU^ 
which they give of the state of the exchange at Hamhurg, 
at London, and at St Petersburg. Certainly the newspaper 
press may be greatly abused, and made an engine of evil. 
But even some abuse of it is to be preferred to this total in- 
efficiency. The day has come when the world is moved, 
not by large volumes, however well written they may be, 
but by the periodical sheet, by the newspaper skilMly 
conducted. Such a journal contains in the course of the 
year a vast amount of valuable information, not only of a 
political, but also of a moral and literary nature. The 
power ol the newspaper press is just beginning to be felt 
in the world at large. But to this day, that influence 
has scarcely reached Denmark, nor can it do so, as long 
as the restrictions which shackle it are suffered to con- 
tinue. 



S6* 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF DENMARK. 

Tbe Danes an amiable people— The higher claaaes dietin^isbed for refined and 
accomplwhed mannera— The ogricolttiral and village population generally ho- 
nest, 8lmple>beaited, and virtuous — ^Thv peasantry of the continental province* 
more virtuous than thoae of the Islands— The people of tbe capital aud oiher 
cities less virtuous than the inhabitants of tbe rural districts— The Religion of 
Denmark almost wholly Protestant— The Lutheran Church the Established 
Cborcb of Denmark— The number of the Roman Catholics and Jewa— The 
number of the Dioceses and Superintcndencies, Deans, and Pastors— The pa- 
tronage of the Crown— Character of the Danish Clergy— Supply of the Scri|>' 
tare»— Want of convenient religious books— Intolerance in Denmark^Peree- 
eution of tbe Baptists. 

Thb intercoune which we have had with the Danes, of 
all clafiseg, has very favorably impressed us. We have 
seen a good deal of them, in almost all circumstances. We 
have mingled with the inhabitants of the cities, and we 
have seen those of the country, and of almost every district 
of it. We have met them at the social dinner-party, and 
in the soiree. We have traveled with them in steam- 
boats, and in stages, and in wagons. And we must say, 
that we think them, taken as a nation, an amiable people. 

Amongst the higher classes, whether nobles or common- 
eis, one finds a great degree of cultivation and a large 
amount of intelligence. The best educated people, and 
especially the people of considerable wealth — in other 
words, the people who are in what are called easy circuin- 
stances — ^may be called a very reftoed people. More 
agreeable manners, more courteous manners, are not to be 
seen in any country in Europe. We have been perfectly 
charmed with the accomplished and graceful deportment, 
and the winning address and intonation of not a few Da- 
nish gentlemen and ladies with whom we have met, not 
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only in the capital, but in all parts of the kingdom which 
we. have'visited. A stranger cannot but remark the great 
civility which the people of all classes display in their in- 
tercourse with each other. It is not only seen in the shop- 
keeper, who is solicitous to please his customers in order 
to sell his goods, nor in the wealthy citizen, who takes a 
pride in a generous hospitality, but also in the poorest me- 
chanic, the most ignorant laborer, whether of the city or 
the country. We do not remember that we ever receiyed 
an unkind word or deed from any one during both our vis- 
its to this country. 

We are convinced, from all that we have heard, as well 
as from all that we have seen, that the people of this king* 
dom, taken as a whole, will con^aie wall with, those of 
any other in regard to the virtue of honesty. In all the 
dealings which we have had with v them, we have never 
met with an instance of an attempt to overreach or im- 
pose. It has been far otherwise in most coimtries which 
we have visited. The fact that a man is a foreigner, and 
especially if he speaks and comprehends but imperfectly, 
the language of the country, too often furnishes an occa- 
sion which is seized with avidity to take advantage of him 
in a bargain. In some countries on the continent the state 
of morals is such, that falsehood and dishonesty in dealing, 
especially where a stranger is concerned, are not only not 
reckpned sinful, but not even disreputable. We are sorry 
to say, that we have too many amongst ourselves of those 
people of ^' seven principles,^^ as. Mr. }ohn Randolph used 
to call them, who always go for the ^ five loaves and 
two fishes," and the only motive and rule of whose con- 
duct is, an undiluted selfishness. The Danish character is, 
in this respect, very much like that of the Germans. 
There is a great amount of simplicity, honesty, and justice 
in Aeir character, and in their dealings with their fellow- 
men. We speak of course of them as a whole. Indivi- 
duals there are, wij^out doubt, of a very different descrip- 
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tion; for tbere is rascality In all couBtries. Taken 3s a 
nation, the Danes must be pronounced, we are confident, 
a remaikably honest people. And this is especially true 
of the peasantry, or country population. We have every- 
where heard tint portion of the people spoken of as dis- 
tinguished for their honesty and trust-worthiness. The 
character of the servants, especially those from the coun- 
try, is, in general, excellent. 

The agricultural and village population of Denmark 
may be called a virtuous one. At least, it will compare 
well with that of any other country on the continent. 
The manners of this portion of the people are character- 
ized by great simplicity and kindliness. 

We would sum up all that we have to say on this sub- 
ject by stating, that it is the testimony of all well-in- 
formad and good men in this country, with whom we have 
conversed, ^at there is a large degree of morality among 
the middle and lower classes of the people. In this respect 
these classes unquestionably excel the higher classes of so- 
ciety, as they are called, including the most wealthy peo- 
ple as well as the very numerous nobility. The peasantry 
of the entire kingdom sustain an excellent reputation. 
Those of the ccmtinental portions of it, and especisdly those 
of Jutland, are believed to excel in virtue those of Zealand 
and the other islands. The character of the latter has 
been injuriously affected by too near an intercourse with 
the. capital, which, though far from being the worst city 
in Europe, has many temptations and sources of corrup- 
tion, against which the inexperienced youth, who come 
directly from the country, are not always as well fortified 
as they should be. The vice of licentiousness, though too 
prevalent in all parts of Denmark, is far from being as wide- 
spread as it is in some other countries in Europe. In this 
respect the character of the Danish peasantry is highly 
respectable, particularly on the continental provinces. 
As to intemperance, it is the testimony of all men with 
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whom we have conversed, that it is decidedly on the de- 
crease. The Director of the Police, Mr. Braestrup, has 
assured us that he has decisive proof of this fact. No roan 
can have better advantages than he for forming a correct 
opinion on this subject We have not a doubt of the 
truth of this statement, as it regards the middle and higher 
classes of society. But we fear, from all that we have 
learned, that it is otherwise in relaticm to the lowest classes. 
We have reason to believe that there is not a little drunk« 
enness among them. The number of grog-shops, of wine- 
shops, and oi grocery-stores in Copenhagen, where intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold, ia very great It is also great in 
Elsineur, Kiel, and other considerable towns throughout 
the kingdom. We have not been able to obtain the sta- 
tistics of this momentous subject; but we have reason to 
believe that when the truth comes to be known, it will be 
found that this dreadful vice has far greater prevalence in 
this kingdom than was formerly supposed. It gives us 
pleasure, however, to be able to state that some philan- 
thropic gentlemen in the capital have interested them- 
selves in the subject of Temperance Societies, and are now 
occupied in making known to their countrymen the ob- 
jects and the nature of these societies, and in endeavoring 
to promote their foFmation throughout the kingdom. In 
this good Work no man has taken a more lively interest 
than Mr. Braestrup, the Director of the Police, (rf whom 
we have already made mention. Through his efforts, 
mainly, it is that a history of the Temperance Societies of 
our own country, and of other lands, has been translated 
into Danish, and published at Copenhagen within the pre- 
sent year. 

Religion. — ^Denmark is emphatically a Protestant coun- 
try. There are not more than four or five thousand Ro- 
man Catholics in the entire kingdom ; and they are to be 
found chiefly in Copenhagen, Gliickstadt, Fredericia and 
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Altona. In each of these places there is a piiest, with the 
exception of the last named, where there are two. Whilst 
of Jews the numher may he as great as seven or eight 
thousand. They have synagogues at Copenhagen and 
Altona. 

With the exceptions just mentioned, all the rest of the 
population of the Danish kingdom, including its foreign 
posseflsions, are Protestants* The established church is 
Lutheran. Its government and order are Episcopal. To 
that denomination belongs the entire of the population, 
with the exception of two churches of the Reformed, or 
Galvinistic body, as it is called in Copenhagen, and per- 
haps as many as two or three others in other places; 
together with two small congregations of Moravians, one 
at the capital, and the other at Altona, and two inconsid- 
erable Reformed French churches, one in Copenhagen, 
and the other at Fredericia, a small town in Jutland. 

The Lutheran Church is organized in the following 
manner ; there are nine bishopricks and three superinten- 
dencies : — 

1. The Diocese of Zeadand has 33 deans, and' 313 
Parish pastors. 

2. The Diocese of Funen has 14 deans, and 144 Parish 
pastors. ' 

3. The Diocese Als and Alsoe has 3 deans and 18 Par- 
ish pastors. 

4. The Diocese of Laaland and Falster has 4 deans 
ai^d 62 Parish pastors. 

5. The Diocese of Aalberg has 16 deans and 103 Parish 
pastors. 

6. The Diocese of Wyborg has 4 deans and 94 Parish 
pastors. 

. 7. The Diocese of Aarhuus has 12 deans and 187 Parish 
pastors. 

8. The Diocese of Ribe has 10 deans and 169 Parish 
pastors. 
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9. The Diocese of Iceland has 19 deans and 163 Parish 
pastors. 

1. The Duchy of Sleswic has one General Superintend- 
ent, 11 deans, and 241 Parish pastors. 

2. The Duchy of Holsiein has one General Superin- 
tendent, 12 deans, and 187 Parish pastors. 

3. The Duchy of Lauenhui^ has one General Super- 
intendent, and 30 deacons and pastors. 

The whole number of the clergy belonging to the 
Danish Established Church, including the Bishops, is at 
present eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

The clergy of Denmark are, in ecclesiastical as well as 
temporal affairs, subordinate to the Royal Chancery. The 
king appoints the bishops ; and, with but few exceptions, 
all the livings are in the gift of the crown. The salaries 
of the clergy are raised from tithes— paid in money or in 
kind — from permanent local funds, from perquisites, &c. 
All things considered, the clergy of this kingdom are pro- 
bably as well supported as are the Protestant ministers of 
the Gospel in any other country on the continent of Eu- 
rope. ^ They are also very well educated, as a body. 
There are among them not a few men of distingubhed 
talents and learning. Among those whom we had the 
pleasure to become acquainted with at Copenhagen, we 
might mention Drs. Miinter and Grundtvig. The former 
is pastor of Holmens Eirke, and is a gentleman of distin- 
guished talents and much knowledge i and the latter is a 
zealous preacher, as well as a sweet poet, of quite an ori- 
ginal cast of mind. He has published a number of poems, 
of various lengths, as well as some works in prose. He is 
a veteran, also, in controversy, having occupied himself in 
that sort of employment, off and on, almost every year 
from his youth up to his present advanced age. In the 
Germanic part of the kingdom, probably no man sur- 
passes Dr. Harms, of Kiel, either in zeal for the truth, or 
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in the number of works, of various sizes, which he has 
published. 

There is a great want of churches in some, if not all, of 
the principal cities in this kingd<»n. • For instance, Copen- 
hagen, with a population of 120,000 souls, has not more 
than ten or eleven churches, including the Roman Catholic 
church, and the inconsiderable French Reformed place of 
worship. Besides these, there are three or four chapels in 
the Hospitals and the Penitentiaries. But a moment's re- 
flection will satisfy any one that these churches, and other 
places of worship, must be wholly insufficient for the popu- 
lation, if they had, in mass, a desire to hear the Gospel. 
Take a few fiicts. The parish of Trinity Church contains 
36,000 inhabitants, and has some three or four pastors, and 
only one church edifice. That edifice is large, but what 
is one church for so great a number of souls 1 The Holm 
Kiike is the only church in a parish which has a popula- 
tion of 24,000 souls. It has three ^pastors. But what is 
one church among so large a population 1 Better £&r 
would it be to have twice or three times as many churches, 
each furnished with its own pastor, than to have a iew 
large churches, with three or four pasttnrs to each. 

It is believed that the Rationalism of Germany has spread 
much in Denmark. But it is also believed that the Doc- 
trines of the Reformation are regaining the ground, slowly 
but decidedly, which they had lost. Not a few of the 
younger pastors are known to be truly evangelical in their 
doctrines, and zealous in preaching them. The number . 
of such pastors is increasing in the continental provinces 
of the kingdom, as well as in the insular parts of it There 
are several excellent young men in the central portion of 
Zealand, and the number of such is increasing in the other 
islands. The number of evangelical pastors in Copenhagen, 
we are sorry to say it, is small. But, taking the kingdom 
as a whole, the truth is slowly, but surely, gaining ground. 
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la reply to an inquiry of ours respecting the state and 
prospects of true religion, in the kingdom generally, we 
receiyed, firom one of the most distinguished and faithful 
pastors in Denmark, this answer : Fides orihodoxa creacii ; 
RaHonalismua decrescit* 

It is supposed that the kingdom of Denmark is better 
supplied with the Scriptures than any other country on the 
continent It may be so. The Bible Societies have put 
into circulation several hundred thousand copies within 
the last quarter of a century. But much remains still to 
be done. From all we can learn, we are confident that 
there is a great want of a religious literature, adapted to 
the present age. There is a want of good books, written 
in an engaging style. Many of the best books on practical 
religion in this country are too large, and were written 
during the Reformation, or in the age which immediately 
succeeded. In respect to convenient and interesting works, 
designed to apply Christianity to all the relations and du- 
ties of daily life, this kingdom is far behind England, our 
own country, Germany, and Holland. 

We bring to a conclusion what we have to say respect- 
ing the state of religion in Denmark, by stating, that there 
is a degree of intolerance in this interesting country which 
is most deplorable. It appears that there are old laws in 
existence in this kingdom, made against the Anabaptists of 
tiie times of the &natical John of Leyden. Within the last 
two or three years, some little Baptist Societies have been 
organized in different parts of the realm, by the exertions 
a[ a zealous preacher of that communion, at Hamburg. 
One of these little societies had sprung up at Copenhagen. 
It enlibraced some sixty or eighty people, mostly of the 
middle classes, and the number was constantly increasing. 
Their meetings were orderly, and most devout. No com. 
plaint could be made against them on this or any other 

* The orthodox faith increaaes— Rationaliim decroaaea. 
VOL. I. 27 
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valid ground. Two brothers, of excellent character — one 
an engraver, and the other a former student of Philosophy 
in the University — ^were the conductcNTS of their meetingB. 
But the government has determined to break up all such 
meetings throughout the kingdom. The two excellent 
men to whom we have just referred have been both thrown 
into prison, and the meeting which they held has been 
abolished; and the singular and mournful spectacle is 
presented, in the nineteenth century, of a government per- 
secuting some ot its subjects, for no other crime than that 
of endeavoring to worship God according to the dictates of 
their consciences! And what makes this conduct the 
more extraordinary, is the &ct, that it has taken place in 
a kingdom, which, when the East India Company cudered 
Carey, Ward, and Marshman, and other Baptists, out of 
their Indian emjure, gave them an asylum in its little pos- 
sesnon of Serampore, near Calcutta, where they were per- 
mitted to prosecute their benevolent and Christian labors! 
The day has been when the churches in Denmaik did 
not a little for the propagation of the Gospel am<mg the 
heathen. Their missions on the burning plains of hidia, 
and on the inhospitable coasts of Greenland, are known to 
all who take an interest in such matters. But the subject 
of missions does not now have that place in the hearts 
of Danish Christians, it is to be feared, that it once did. 
There are, however, missionary associations in some of 
the chuicches, and money is raised for the object, and sent 
chiefly to the Missionary Society at Basle, in Switzerland. 
The government, too, does something in this cause, and 
actually supports some five or six missi<maries in Green- 
land, and in the islands m^ the West Indies which belong 
to Denmark. It has long done so. But this is not a 
work which civil governments are likely to manage very 
well ; and we fear that the state-miadonaries of Denmark 
are not very efficient or zealous men* 
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TOUR IN THE INTERIOR OF THE ISLAND OF 
ZEALAND. 

Projected to»r into the interior of Zealand— Matthew*s preparatioin for it— Ear- 
ly departure — Pine weather— Appearance of the country-people, hastening to 
tlie market of the capital— Their horaet and vehicles— The Zealand summer* 
■tageaoromnilMiaea— The appearance of the country— Kioge Bay— Town of 
Kioge— Valloe Castle and iu Nunnery— Vemmetofte Nunnery— Village of 
Vordingborg and tlie ruins of Valdemar*8 Castle— He rlnfabolm School— Sorde 
and its Gymnasium— Former journey hence, by way of Corsor, over to Funen , 
and thence into Sleswic and Bolstein, with notices of Odensee, SLeswic, Flens- 
bnrg, &c.— Journey fromSoroe into the north of Zealand— Roeskilde— Its for- 
mer size and importance— Its Catliedral, the Westminster Abbey of Denmark 
—Bishop William- His conduct towards King Svend— Monuments in the 
Cathedral- Leir6 and its Hospital— JsgersprUs, its old chateau, Its grove, and 
its monuments— FrederiksviBrk— Palace of Frederiksborg— Palace of FredeBS- 
borg— Scenery of Lake Esrom— Interesting villages in the northeastern part of 
Zealand— Slangerup» Blansterod, SoUerdd, Overod, Nye Molie, Brede, JogerT 
borg-JPark, Soigenfrie, Frederiksdal, Gientofte, Evald*s Hill, Cliartottenlaiia 
— Eetum to the Capital. 

We had been meditating for cbiyf, a tour into the inte- 
rior of the beautiful island of Zealand ; and our friend 
Matthew, who has fulfUled the iEnp<Niant functions of cice* 
rone, servant, and almost every thing else, had been duly 
attentive to making the necessary arrangements. At length 
the eventful day arrived. And at an early hour, of a 
most beautiful summer's morning, we issued forth from the 
court of our h6tel d'Angleterre, where there was a crowd 
of country-wagons, filled with the market-people, and of 
stages, or diligence- wagons, which were about to set off 
for various places on the island. 

As we could not reach all the places which we wished 
to vbit by going in the common stages of the country, 
Mftt&ew had hired a hanej and a small but pleasant wag<Hi, 
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in "which we aoon Vattled over the rough streets, to the no 
little danger of breaking some bones, and cleared the 
western gate. In a few moments more we passed the 
Column of Freedom, and took the road which leads almost 
due west to Gorsor, and to the island of Funen. And hav- 
ing traversed the village which lies in that direction, at a 
short distance beyond the walls of the city, we soon came 
to the Palace of Frederiksboi^, which we left, with its 
beautiful garden, on our right hand. 

By this time the sun began to show his glowing face, 
and to scatter his golden beams over the dewy fields. All 
the world seemed to be in motion, as well as we. The road 
was covered with country people, hastening to the market, 
some in wagons of various dimensions and of various 
fashions, some on horseback, and some on foot. Their 
countenances and their whole appearance indicated healthy 
energy and cheerfulness. They are obviously people of a 
character very different from that of their ancestors of the 
middle and latter part of the last century ; and although 
they are called bander, in their own language, till this 
day, they are not bondsmen, but are in every sense free- 
men. Their dress, their appearance, and their vehicles 
and horses demonstrated that they have mounted rapidly 
on the ladder of civilization. 

Ever and anon, a stage or diligence came rattling along, 
passed our humble carriage, and soon left us far behind. 
This was exceedingly annoying to Matthew's patience, 
and his Ethiopic countenance, we noticed, always wore 
for a time, a darker look than usual after such a vexatious 
misfortune. These Zealand summer stages, or omnibuses, or 
whatever else they may be called, are very different from 
anything which we have ever seen in our own country. 
They are entirely open, that is, uncovered. The sides of 
their bodies are formed of wicker-work, which gives them 
the appearance of long, huge baskets, which rest on high 
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npnng/^ and these again on four wheels of a height, as it 
seemed to us, exceeding those of our stages. Not less than 
four or five rows of seats were placed cross-wise in these ele- 
vated vehicles, and generally they were filled with gaily- 
attired passengers, gentlemen and ladies, who seemed to 
enjoy greatly their highand airy position, and the rapidity 
with which they were whirled along. 

We were much struck with the handsome appearance ctf 
the horses which we saw along all the route, as well as 
with the superior breeds of cattle and sheep which were 
grazing in the fields. The country, too, which is not ex* 
actly level, but every where genUy undulating, was ex- 
tremely well cultivated. The soil is very fertile, and the 
fields and meadows were covered with abundant crops of 
grain and grass. In fact, this whole island, and the same 
thing is true of the entire Danish Archipelago, has the 
appearance of a garden. 

On our lefl hand, and at no great distance, lay Kioge Bay, 
a fine sheet of water, which, in times long gone by, was 
the scene of some of Denmark's most brilliant naval ex- 
ploits. It was there that she many a time met and noUy 
fought her fierce enemies, the Norwegians and the Swedes. 

We passed, in our course, several villages ; but none 
of them merits a particular notice. Each possessed, how- 
ever, its ancient church, built of brick ; with a huge tower, 
that is out of all proper proportion to the size of the church 
itself. The most of these churches were built several cen- 
times ago, and were long used by the Roman Catholics 
before the Reformation visited the kingdom. 

By deviating from the direct road which leads from the 
capital to Gorsor, — which stands on the western side of 
the island, — and turning to the left, one may pass thiou^^ 
a number of places of interest in the southern part of 
Zealand. We will notice a few of them. 

And first, when the traveler has paased the town of 
27« 
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Kioge, situated on the bay of that name — to which we 
have referred in a preceding paragraph,— a very pleasant 
road will conduct him to Valloe Castle. The beauty 
of the situation, the character of the building, and the 
purpose to which it is applied, render it well worthy of 
a visit. It is a sort of Protestant nunnery for ladies of 
noble birth, where, in consideration of the payment of a 
certain sum of money, they have most comfortable apart- 
ments and board, and are supplied with every comfort 
and even with not a few luxuries. Besides this, they 
draw a certain sum annually from the funds of the institu- 
tion, for supplying themselves with clothing, &c. As 
fast as vacancies are created — by death, marriage or re- 
moval for any cause — they are filled up out of the numer- 
ous applicants who e^erly seek for a place in this happy 
retreat, where they may pass their time in reading, and such 
other employments as may suit their taste. This estab- 
lishment is reckoned the finest of the kind in all Denmark. 
It is under the direction of an abbess, who must be a prin- 
cess, and a sort of vice-abbess, who must be a countess. 
There is another establishment — ^but not equal to this — at 
Vemmetofte, which has, however, a fine library of several 
thousand volumes, in various languages, and a good collec- 
tion of paintings. 

From Vemmetofle, the traveler should make an excur- 
aon to the ruins of King Valdemar's Castle, near Voiding- 
borg. These ruins have defied the ravages of more than 
seven centuries, and are still in a good condition. The 
castle was a favorite residence of the old Danish Kings, 
and was built by Valdemar I., in the year 1166, and sub- 
sequently enlarged by Valdemar Atterdag, who became as 
much attached to this, his southern place of residence, as he 
was to that of Gurre, which was his northern. The most 
conspicuous part of the ruins is the Ooose-tower, so called 
firom having been the place where Valdemar confined the 
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prisoners whom he took from the Hanseatic Towns, whose 
inhabitants he scoffingly called geese. In those days the 
adjoining town of Vordingborg was a place of much im- 
portance. Its port was filled with ships, and the streets 
swarmed with merchants and sailors, as we are assured by 
the Danish historians. The town lay embosomed in oak 
and beech forests, which, with the castle, gave no little 
beauty and magnificence to the scene. At present it has 
only a little coasting and fishing commerce. 

Of the public Establishments in the south part of Zea- 
land, the school of Herluj&holm is perhaps the most worthy 
of notice. It is a monument of the patriotism and benevo- 
lence of Admiral Herluf Trolle, who was killed in a naval 
engagement in the year 1565. Many distinguished men 
have been educated here. The institution has a library of 
about 14«iOOO volumes, and an extensive museum. A 
black poplar, planted at the time when the school was 
founded, has attained the height of more than 100 feet, and 
a circumference of two-and-twenty, and has long been an 
object of no inconsiderable importance to the beauty of 
the scene. 

Returning from this deviation to the southern part of 
Zealand, the traveler comes to the pleasant little town of 
Soroe, which stands on the great macadamized road 
leading from Copenhagen to Corsor, and of which we have 
already spoken. Soroe is, in a literary point of view, one 
of the most interesting spots in Denmark. It is the burial- 
place of two of the greatest men whom this kingdom has 
ever produced — Archbishop Absalom and Holberg. The 
monastery which Absalom's father founded for the Cister- 
cian monks, in the 12th century, was, after the Reforma- 
tion, converted into a Free School for thirty noble and 
thirty plebeian youths. Christian IV. raised it to the rank 
of a University. During his time it flourished ; but hit 
successor, Frederick HI., who had occasion for the reve- 
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, nuefy reduced it to a small Grammar ScbooL Since thai 
period the institutioQ has existed under various forms, and 
passed through many vicissitudes. At present it is a sort 
of College or High School, where some sixty pupils are 
pursuing their studies. It is the hest institution of the sort 
in the kingdom, and is very richly endowed. 

If the traveler desires to visit Funen, and then to pass 
over to the continent and travel through the provinces 
there, he will pursue the straight and noble road from So- 
roe to Corsor, and thence pass over the Great Belt in a 
steam-boat, to Nyborg in Funen. We, ourselves, on ano- 
ther occasion, did so, and passing through Odensee to As- 
sens, we took a steam-boat and crossed the Little Belt to 
the shores of Sleswic. Thence we passed through Apen- 
rade, Sleswic, Flensburg, and other pleasant towns, on 
our way to Hamburg. It was a delightful journey, and 
performed during the agreeable season of autumn. 

This route leads through the very pleasant little city of 
Odensee, the capital of Funen, which has a population of 
7,000 souls, is the seat of a bishoprick, and has a literary 
society, a lyceum, a fine cathedral, and two public libra- 
ries. By pursuing this route, the traveler will have an 
opportunity of seeing the city of Sleswic, situated at the 
head of a long and fine bay, and which is one of the most 
. pleasant places which we have ever seen.. It is the capi- 
tal of the united Duchies of Sleswic and Holstein, and 
the seat of their governor. The population exceeds 
1 6,000 souls. The town has considerable commerce. The 
royal chateau of Gottorp, near to this place, is a fine 
palace, and the residence of the governor of Sleswic- 
Holstein. There is here also an excellent institution fi>r 
the Deaf and Dumb of the Germanic part of the kmgdom ; 
and a well-conducted asylum for the Insane of the same 
portions of the realm. 

But as we did not take this journey over Funen to the 
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Duchies of Sleswic and Holstein daring the tour which 
\ee have commenced describing, we would call back the at- 
tention of the reader from this digression to Soroe, and beg 
him to turn his face northward, and prepare himself to ac- 
company us in that direction. 

The distance is not great from Soroe to Roeskilde, a 
place not a little celebrated, but which does not stand on 
the direct road from Copenhagen to Corsdr, which we have 
repeatedly spoken oi^ and which the reader will find on 
the map. It stands a little to the north of it. 

And we may as well remark here, that we noticed in 
every part of Zealand which we visited, a vast number of 
mounds, or tumuli, which have been suffered to remain 
irom the earliest ages, and which exactly resemble those 
"Which we have seen in the state of Ohio. These mounds 
are found in great numbers on all the Danish islands, and 
also on the peninsula of Jutland. There are literally 
thousands of them, we should think, forming very promi- 
nent objects in the scene. They contain burial chambers, 
in which have been found a vast portion of the antiquities 
which fill the museums of Copenhagen. Many, however, 
remain unexplored until this day. 

Roeskilde stands at the head of an arm of what b called 
the Fiord of Roeskilde, a sheet of water which lies almost 
in the centre of the island of Zealand, and which is con- 
nected with the Cattegat on the north. It is about sixteen 
miles west of Copenhagen. It is a small, but very ancient 
city. It was the capital of the kingdom of Denmark fix)m 
the beginning of the tenth until the middle of the fif> 
teenth century. During that period it was a large city, 
and had twenty-seven churches, besides monasteries and 
other ecclesiastical edifices, of which the Cathedral and 
St. Mary's Church only now remain. The present popu- 
lation scarcely exceeds 1,500 souls. 

Roeskilde derives its name fi^m Roe, a king, who led a 
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peaceable life in this place in the sixth century, and 
kildty the Danish word for %, well or spring. 

The chief object of attraction in Roeskilde, to a stran« 
ger, is its celebrated Cathedral, which may be called the 
Westminster Abbey of Denmark. It is here that her 
kings, members of die royal family, and many other distin- 
guished individuals have been buried. It is a simple and 
majestic pile of brick, of the Gothic order of architecture* 
Its founder was Bishop William, the chancellor and con- 
fessor of Canute the Great, who was an Englishman, and 
was nominated to this see through the influence of the 
Archbishop of Bremen. This cathedral was a long time 
in fwocess of erection, nor was it finished when Bishop 
William died, in 1074*. 

At that period, a considerable number of the clergy of 
Denmark were English, or rather Anglo-Saxon ; — a fiict 
which is to be accounted for by the relations which sub* 
jristed between the Danes, then a powerful and conquering 
people, and the Ei^lish, a conquered nation, subject t»the 
former. 

This Bishop William was no common man. On a cer- 
tain occasion, the monarch, Svend, the nephew of Canute 
the Great, ordered some of his courtiers, who, whilst 
helped with wine, had spoken disrespectfully of him, even 
at the royal table, to be assassinated, whilst engaged in 
their devotions, in one of the churches of Boeskilde. On 
the following day, the king attempted to enter the church, 
whilst the bishop was engaged in the service of the mass* 
But he was met by the worthy prelate at the threshold, 
who put his crosier across the door, and forbade him to 
enter the sanctuary which be had defiled with sacrilegious 
blood ; '^ calling him not king, but homicide," and com- 
manding him to retire. Some of the royal attendants 
drew their swords in indignation, but the smitten king 
commanded them to sheathe them again. Retiring to the 
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This ebgraviog gives a very good idea of this fine old Cathedral, which 
may be caJIed the Westminster Abbey, or the Church of St. Denis, of 
Denmark. The view is taken from the norths that is, from the Fiord or 
Frith of Roeskilde. . 

Ps^ 3S3, Vol I. 
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palftce, he laid aside his kingly robes, and put on those of 
a penitent, and then repaired to the church, and threw 
himself on the ground in front of it, supplicating forgive- 
ness. The service had commenced ; the " Eyrie eleeison " 
bad been chanted, and the " Gloria " was about to he 
sungy when the bishop, hearing of the distress of the king, 
left the altar, went out to him, and, raising him from the 
ground, absolved him, gave him the kiss of peace, 
pronounced his benediction upon him, and desired him 
to assume his royal habiliments. At the end of three 
days, the monarch returned to the church, resumed his 
usual seat, publicly confessed his sin, and received from 
the prelate plenary indulgence. By way of forther 
expiation, he endowed the cathedral of the worthy bishop 
with one of the royal domains in Zealand . 

The bishop loved the king ; and when he heard that 
the monarch had died of a fever in Jutland, he hastened to 
prepare two tombs, one for the king and the other for him- 
self. And when the royal remains were brought to the 
church, to be deposited in the tomb. Bishop William, kneel- 
ing in front of the coffin, with his hands clasped in earnest 
prayer, died, and was buried by the side of the sovereign. 
So saith, at any rate, the history of this cathedral,* from 
which this story is extracted. 

The architectural ornaments of the interior of this church 
cannot bear a comparison with those of similar structures 
in England. The altar-piece, which represents the passion 
of ova Saviour, in carved wood, is considered a noble per- 
formance. It did not strike us very favorably. It was a 
gift to the church from Christian IV. We admired the 
imposing pillars, and the beautilul Gothic arches, much 
more than we did anything else. But the beautiful simpli- 
city of the ceiling, which was once its greatest ornament, has 

* Gmndrids til Roeskilde Domkirkes og dens Monumenters Hif^ 
tone og Beskriyeke ved H. Behrmann, BLiObenhavn, 1815. 
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been spoiled by some ignorant painter, who has covered it 
With flowers in yellow and green, and given it the appear- 
ance, as some one has very justly said, of a Dutch tavern ! 

The greater part of the coffins, or sarcophagi, of the kings 
and other distinguished personages who have been placed 
here for their last repose, lie in the large vaults beneath 
the church. Several, however, are placed in chapels built 
along the sides of the church for that purpose. One of 
these chapels may be termed the splendid mausoleum of 
Frederick II. and Christian III., which Christian IV. erect- 
ed to the memory of his fether and grandfather ; whilst 
his own simple coffin, in bronze, with his sword rusting 
upon it, lies in a vault below ! The beautiful coffin, in 
bronze also, and highly gilded, of the late sovereign, who 
died in the winter of 1839-40, lies in one of the chapels. 
His mother's remains are not here, but in Zell, in Hano- 
ver, the British government not having acceded to the 
filial wish of her son to have them placed here. No less 
than five or six of his children, who died in early life, lie 
in the vaults underneath the church. 

A flat stone in the floor of one of the aisles marks the 
spot where lie the remains of Saxo Grammaticus, a name 
more to be honored than that of many a sovereign who 
rests here, in that pomp which is the last dream of 
pride. It is he who may be said to be the Father of 
literature in Denmark ; for he labored six centuries ago, 
and more, to call the attention of his countrymen to 
letters. Here, too, lie the remams of Queen Margaret, 
the Semirarois of the North. 

We will only add, that the great size of this cathedral, 
and its lofly towers, make it a conspicuous object, as seen 
from a&r, over the plains of Zealand. 

Not &r from Roeskilde is the village of Leire, remarka- 
ble for having been the residence of the kin^ of Denmark - 
from the first until the tenth century. In the samq vicini- 
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ty is Bidstrupgard, where is a hospital for aged people, 
for the blind, and for the insane. The portion of this 
institution which is assigned to the insane is celebrated for 
the philanthropic and ingenious methods which are em- 
ployed to effect the cure of the patients. 

From Roeskilde, let the traveler who wishes to know 
soinething of the most pleasant and interesting spots in 
the island of Zealand, proceed northward, along the western 
shore of the Bay or Fiord of Roeskilde. At the distance 
of some fifteen miles from the ancient city of Roeskilde, 
he will come to Jaegerspriis. This was a favorite place 
of resort of Christian V. as well as other sovereigns of 
Denmark, who were fond of field sports. Here is an old 
royal chateau, which does not, however, merit special 
notice. But what is interesting here is the fine old 
grove which stands near this place, and which contains 
some trees of enormous size and great age. For instance, 
a hollow oak, six yards high and sixteen in circumference, 
with large branches, is pointed out as an object of much 
interest. It is supposed to be a thousand years old. Four 
peasants on horseback at one time found room in its cavity, 
and eighteen men on foot at another. There is also a large 
beech, whose boughs, bent down to the ground, have form- 
ed an arbor which is almost impenetrable to rain and heat. 
It is oBiid to have accommodated a king and eighty courtiers 
at dinner. 

But the most interesting objects in these groves are the 
monuments, in Norwegian marble, which the late Prince 
Frederick of Denmark, caused to be made after the designs 
of Wiedewelt, and erected to the honor of the Danes, 
Norwegians and Holsteiiiers, who were considered bene- 
&ctors and ornaments to their country. The idea was a 
happy one : but it was not well carried into execution. 
Whilst monuments have been erected to the memories 
of many great men, not a few have been here erected to 

VOL. L 28 
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men of little merit. Time, too, is rapidly reducing tbeae 
monuments to dust, the material of which they are made 
not being sufficiently durable. Among those whose memo- 
ries are honored here, we may designate Luther, Hans 
Egede, the excellent Danish missionary to Greenland, 
Tycho Brahe, Magnus Heinesen (who, like Tycho Brahe, 
was forced by persecution to leave his country,) Griffen- 
feld, the Bartolins, Olaus Koemer, Tordenskiold, Bishop 
Absalom, (who is here ranked among the generals of Den- 
mark, and in fact he was both a general and a bishop) 
Iver Lykke, Daniel Ranzau (one of Denmark's greatest 
and best generals,) Holberg, the great comic poet and fine 
prose writer, Suhm, the historian, and Evald, the dramatic 
poet. Some of these monumentcr are highly appropriate* 
That of Luther is in the form of an obelisk, surmounted 
by a gilded star, and resting on a pedestal shaped like a 
•rock. The body oi the obelisk simply contains the nami^ 
of the great reformer, " Mi^iiTiN Luthee."* Above the 
name is a reference to Dan. xii. chap. 3d verse ; whilst on 
the pedestal Matt. xvi. chap. 18th verse is referred to. 
The words are not given, but they are as follows : — 
^^ And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to rights 
eousness, as the stars, for ever and ever." — " And 1 say 
unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church ] and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against It." 

The monument of Hans Egede, besides containing the 
names of that excellent man and bis wife, bears also a map 
of Greenland. That of Tycho Brahe consists of a plain, 
square and rather short pillar, surmounted by a globe. 
But enough of Jaegerspriis, its old chateau, its grove, and 
its monuments. 

* Luther was not a Dase, as all know, but his monument it ad- 
quitted here becauF.e of the blessings which his doctrines have conftr- 
red on this kingdom. 
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From the finely wooded isthmus of Jaegerspriis, the 
traveler, who loves the picturesque and the beautiful, 
should cross over the Fiord of Roeskilde, to Frederiks- 
vaerk. The environs of this place are charming, and the 
view of the sea from it is very pleasant. This village is 
celebrated in Denmark for the manufacture of fire-arms, 
of Congreve-rockets, and for its powder-magazines. 

From Frederiksvsrk the distance is not great to the Pa- 
lace of Frederiksborg, though the road is none of the best 
This palace is beautifijlly situated on an isthmus which 
projects into Lake Esrom; and is surrounded by daric 
forests and by the beautiful waters of the lake. Its posi- 
tion is romantic and charming to the highest degree. The 
palace was built by Christian IV., who pulled down one 
tiiAt his father, Frederick II., had built, in order to make 
room for it. It is an interesting structure, and has a fine 
appearance, as seen from the water. But it is not our in-* 
tention to speak of it in detail. The finest part of the 
whole is the chapel, which is royal enough. It is truly 
% splendid one. Many of the apartments in this chateau 
are handsome ; and there is here a large collection of 
paintings. But many of the best which were once here 
are now in the Picture Gallery in the Palace of Christians- 
borg at Copenhagen. 

In some of the rooms of this palace the attendants show 
the initials, or the names in fuU, of several royal person- 
ages not now living, which were inscribed by their own 
hands — ^not a very royal work, one should thmk, but royal 
folks are just like other people, and act like them too. On 
a pane of glass, in one of the windows, the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline Matilda inscribed the following words : — 
*^ O keep me innocent, make others great." Among the 
paintings which are in this palace there is a portrait of 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles I., of England, and wife of 
the brother of Louis XIV. One canno^ whilst contem- 
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pkting it, avoid shuddering at the thought of her tragie 
death. 

There is another pleasant royal palace on the borders of 
Lake Esrom, which is well worthy of a visit. It is the cha- 
teau of Fredensborg. It was built by Frederick IV., and 
received its name, Castle of Peace, from the fact that a 
treaty of peace was signed there in 1720, between Den- 
mark and Sweden ; which led to a long period of uninter^ 
rupted tranquillity. There are many things in and about 
this palace which will interest an intelligent traveler. 

If, after having seen the palaces of Frederiksborg and 
Fredensborg, and the scenery of the beautiful Lake Esrom, 
the traveler would return at his leisure, and by a zigzag 
course, to the capital, he may pass through many veiy 
pleasant places, which our limits only allow us to name. 
They are Slangerup, Blausterod, SoUerod, Overod (where 
Suhm, the historian, had his villa, and where Liixdorph 
also resided,) Nye Molle, Brede, Jsgersborg-Park, Sor- 
genfrie (where is the favorite residence of the present 
king, who has a sweet little palace there,) distant some 
six miles from Copenhagen, Frederiksdal, Gientofte, 
Evald's Hill and Charlottenlund. In taking the two last 
named places on his route, the traveler will pass along 
the shore of the Sound, immediately north of Copenhagen, 
and through some of the finest scenery in the world. But 
we have neither time nor room for a minute description 
of it. 

At length we reached the capital again, not a little 
gratified with our excursion into the interior of this fine 
island, and to the no'small gratification of Matthew, who 
prefers a city-life to all the charms of the country. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON DENMARK. 

Xlie grcBt change effected in the Government of Dcaniark by the Revolution of 
]660->DeDmark an absolatc moiMirchy in theory^ but Jimitt'd In Ita action by 
circumstancee—Provincial LegisJalures instituted in 1834— Their nature and 
powere— The administraiion of justice excellent in Denmaric— Courts of Arbi- 
tration— Evils in the Public Adminiatration— Too many military men appointed 
to civil offices— Public Funciiouaries too numerous— Mr. Laing's statementa 
Incorrect In several parilcularB— Population of Denmark— The Navy— The 
Army— Unjust mode of its formation — ^Public revenue and cxpcudlture— 
Encouragement of tlie Arts and Sciences by the Government— Ii^jurioua 
restrictions on trade— Trades' Corporations— Meed of refcrnn. 

Undeb the above title we mean to take notice of 
several topics in relation to Denmark, which we cannot 
diacuss in separate chapters, and which have all more or 
leas relation to the structure and action of the government 

1. T&E «0V£BI«H£NT. 

It is a remarkable fact that Denmark, after having ^- 
joyed a very considerable amount of civil liberty, daring 
several centuries, under written compacts between the 
sovereigns, on the one part, and the pec^le, as represented 
by the States-General, that is, by the nobles, the citizens 
of the towns, (or burgesses,) and the clergy, on the other, 
should renounce, as she did, in 1660, even the shadow of 
a Constitution, and invest her sovereigns with full and 
absolute power to make and execute laws, without the 
slightest oheck upon their absolute authority. This 
astonishing revolution was brought about by the other 
orders of the kii^om (the burgesses and the clergy,) 
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conspiring to overthrow the insupportable tyranny of the 
nobles. So wearied out had the people become by the 
insolent and domineering spirit of this order of society, 
that they were willing to bear the yoke of one master, in 
order to get clear of that of many.* The effect, in theory, 
of this surrender of all authority into the hands of the 
sovereign, was to put every thing at his disposal. By one 
£ital blow all power was cut down, save that of the throne 
alone. The power of the nobles being humbled in the 
dust, there was none whatever to take its place. It was 
this state of things in Denmark which led Lord Moles- 
worth, who was ambassador for several years from the 
court of St. James to that of Copenhagen, to remark, in 
his work on that country, written in 1692, ^^ that in the 
Roman Catholic religion there is a resisting principle to 
absolute civil power, from the division of authority with 
the head of the church at Rome 3 but in the north, the 
Lutheran church is entirely subservient to the civil power, 
and the whole of the northern people of Protestant coun- 
tries have lost their liberties, ever since they changed their 
religion for a better. The blind obedience which is de- 
structive to national liberty, is more firmly established in 
the northern kingdoms, by the entire and sole dependence 
of the clergy upon the prince, without the interference of 
any spiritual superior, as that of the Pope among the Ro- 
manists, than in the countries which remained Catholic" 

* The Danes have been not a little ridiculed for this pusillanimous 
eourae. Lord Molesworth, who wrote his work on Denmark thirty- 
two years after this event, uses the following cutting language in 
reference to this subject: — " I Terily believe the Danes do nowjreally 
love servitude ; and, like the Cappadocians of old, could not make 
use of liberty if it were offered to them ; but would throw it away 
if they had it, and resume their chains. Possibly they would wish 
them less weighty ; but chains they could not live without. If there 
be one or two among so many thoosands who are of contrary senti- 
ments, they dare not so much as mutter them to their own children 1 
nor wouU they be heard with patience, if they did.'' 
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There is a good deal of truth, intennixed with not a 
little error, in this view of the subject. The sum of the 
matter is this: The Protestant countries may have one 
ferm of tyranny ; that is, the civil power may exceed its 
jost limits, and become oppressive. But those countries 
in which the Roman Catholic church is strong enough to 
rival and check the civil authority, have two tyran- 
Bies instead of one to endure. This is the real state of 
the case. These tyrannies may be much opposed to each 
other, but they are coincident in their practical oppressi<m 
of the people. There is no safety but in having a well- 
balanced distribution of the powers of government between 
the legislative, judicial, and executive branches, which 
compose it. It is essential to this form of government, 
that the people should have at least the election of the 
legislative branch. 

" It is remarkable that absolute power in Denmark has 
been very much modified, and even controlled by cir- 
cumstances; and has, in general, been paternal, rather 
than arbitrary and severe. When Frederick III. obtained 
absolute power, in 1660, he established five departments, 
or colleges for the public business, the presidents of which 
were the ministers of state for each department. This 
system remains essentially the same at this time ; and its 
effect has been to exercise a great and salutary influence 
upon the will of the monarch. Enlightened men at the 
heads of these departments are absolutely necessary to the 
proper conduct of public affadrs \ and such men must, in 
the nature of the case, have great influence in the councils 
of the king. As these men are chosen on account of their 
capacity, they are not selected from any particular clan. 
The majority are not generally from the order of the 
nobles. They represent, therefore, in some sense, the 
people. All state aflairs, every thing relating to the 
■doiinistration of the government, is considered in these 
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colleges ; and the king does nothing withoat consulting 
the college, or department, through its president, to which 
the particular hunness belongs. Direct action — ^action 
irrespective of th^e colleges— on the part of the king, is 
what never occurs. It would at cmce lead to abandon- 
ment of office, and great difficulty in carrying on the 
government. In this way, during the 180 years which 
have elapsed since the revolution, as it is called, of 1660, 
there has grown up a power by the side of the throne, 
which has great influence on the affairs of the nation. It 
is in this way that Denmark, which is in theory one of the 
roost absolute governments in Europe, has long enjoyed a 
very mild and paternal administration, and has made great 
progress in all the arts and institutions of a highly civilized 
state. 

In 1834, the late king, Frederick YI., established a form 
of representative government, which has not been without 
utility, although it comes far short of such a measure of 
influence in the legislation of the kingdom as its enlight- 
ened population are fairly entitled to. This change in the 
form of government seems to have been wholly a fruit of 
the enlightened spirit of the times, and the spontaneous 
act of the sovereign ; and owes not its existence to any 
expressed discontent or violent proceeding on the part of 
the people. According to this law, the kingdom is divided 
into four. districts : — 1. The Islands; 2. Jutland; 3. Sies- 
wic ; 4. Holstein ; each of which has its provincial assem- 
bly, which meets once in two years — the assemblies of 
two districts meeting one year, and those of the other two 
districts the year following ; and so in the same order of 
alternation. In the district composed of the islands, the 
legislative body consists of 66 members, of whom Copen- 
hagen elects 12, the other towns 11, the landholders 17, 
the peasants 20, and the rest are nominated by the king. 
At to the other districts, Jutland has 55, Sleswic 44, and 
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Hoktein 48 deputies. The number of representatiyes ibr 
the entire kingdom is from 209 to 217, and each receives 
lour rix dollars, (about two dollars of our money,) per day, 
besides having their traveling expenses defrayed from the 
treasury. No minister of state, or high official person is 
eligible. The communication between the sovereign and 
the assembly is through a royal commissioner, who has the 
privilege of speaking, but not of voting. But this form of 
government is rather advisory than legislative. These 
bodies can only deliberate chi the questions which are 
mibmitted to them, and these are wholly of a local or pro- 
vincial nature, and seldom involve national interests ; and 
their decision is not valid without the sanction of the 
king's approbation. It hardly needs to be added that this 
form of legislation is far from corresponding with the 
wants or the wishes of the nation. From its very nature 
it can do no more than advise the king. It is good as a 
medium through which the sovereign may consult the 
nation. But it is nothing more than this, and in no sense 
can it be called a true representative form of government. 

2. THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. ' 

There is probably no country in Europe, or the world 
entire, where the laws are better administered than they 
are in Denmark. The independence of the Judges, espe- 
cially those of the Supreme Court, or Court of ultimate 
appeal, forms a striking contrast with the servility and ve- 
nality of the courts in some other countries on the con- 
sent. The Danish Judges have often not hesitated to 
decide against the government, even in cases where it 
was known that the royal family, or some portions of it, 
have desired, very earnestly, an opposite decision. A case 
of this kind occurred but a few days before our first visit 
to Copenhagen, in the year 1836. The Supreme Court 
acquitted one of the professors of the University, in case 
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<^ a charge preferred against him for an article of a politi- 
cal nature which he bad published. In this case tfae gov- 
ernment was known to have exerted itself strongly agfainst 
the accused. And yet the > Court did not for a moment 
hesitate to acquit him. 

In the administration of justice there is a regular grada- 
tion of courts, beginning with those of a local nature, and 
reaching upward, through the district courts, to that wbich 
is the Supreme Court, or tribunal of last appeal, which 
holds its sessions in the capital. There is one striking pe- 
culiarity in Danish judicial proceedings, which might be 
well imitated in other countries. It is this : the proceed- 
ings of the inferior courts are reviewed by the higher, and 
their decisions, if not found to be just, are reversed, whe- 
ther there has been an appeal taken from them by one of 
the parties in the suit or not. This review is taken cm the 
records which the inferior courts are required to make of 
each case, and transmit to the next higher. This is an 
admirable provision, and often secures justice to the op-> 
IHressed, who have not the means, or the courage, to make 
an appeal. 

One of the most important acts of the late sovereign 
was the establishment of Courts of Arbitration, in which 
all civil actions must be entered, and in which arbiters de- 
cide between the parties in the first instance. This deci- 
sion is not binding ; it is only advisory. But in a major- 
ity of cases it prevents further litigation, the parties agree- 
ing ta abide by the decision of the arbiters. This is cer- 
tainly one of the most important measures of modern times 
for promoting justice among men, as well as of preventing 
useless law-suits. There is a Court of Arbitration appoint- 
ed in every parish throughout the kingdom. The cities 
and larger towns have similar courts, but organized in a 
manner somewhat different, though the same in nature and 
object. In this particular, also, Denmark has set an e]^ 
ample which merits universal imitation. 
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3. EVILS IN THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

One of the greatest evils in the administration of public 
afiairs in Denmark, is the appointment of too many military 
men to civil offices. This is bad in every respect. It results 
from having too large a number of military men in the king- 
dom, -who must be provided for in some way or other. It 
disaffects the people. It makes them believe that the gov- 
ernment relies too much on the army and those connected 
with it, instead of depending on the affections of the citi- 
zens. In this way jealousies and suspicions are engender- 
ed and fostered. Military men, as a general thing, are 
not the most capable men for the performance of civil du- 
ties. There is no special reason why they should be post- 
masters, or attached to a custom-house, or perform any of 
the administrative functions of justice. 

Another evil is, the employment of too many persons, 
considering the work that is to be performed. The num- 
ber of public functionaries in this kingdom is exceedingly 
great for its small population. The salaries of public men 
in Denmark are small ; yet nothing is gained by having a 
greater number than is needed. 

In reference to this subject, we meet with the following 
statement in a very valuable work* written by Mr. Laing, 
an intelligent Scotchman, who has visited extensively the 

* A Tour in Sweden in 1838 ; comprising Observations upon the 
Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swediih Nation, by 
Samuel Laing, Esq., author of "A Journal of a Residence in Norway." 
Mr. Laing baa written two valuable works, which abound in facts of 
a motft important character, and in remarks which display great 
acaleness of mind, and most extensive observation. He is, however, 
a decided radical in his political opinions ; and withal a Utilitarian of 
the very first stamp in his views of political economy. And 
his ultra opinions on these points give a certain tone and character 
to his books which we, republican thongh we be, think erroneous 
and evAii miscbievoui. 
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Scandinainan countries : '* The population of Denmark 
is 1,223,807 individuals, of whom 6,960 individuals are 
civil functionaries, supporting by their salaries 23,058 per- 
sons in their families ; 4,424 are priests, supporting 21,125 
persons ; 933 are military officers, supporting 2,850 per- 
sons ; 190 are naval officers, supporting 747 persons , 
6,987 are non-commissioned officers and soldiers, support- 
ing 3,088 persons in their fiunilies ; 1,867 are navy sailors, 
supporting 4,169 persons; 43,576 individuals are pau- 
pers supported by poor-rates, and 1,470 are slaves or con- 
demned convicts, also supported by the public — the value 
of their labor not maintaining them. The total thus sup- 
ported by a public of 1,223,807 individuals is 121,444 
persons; or every ten individuals have to support one 
who is not engaged in any productive industry, but is a 
public functionary, or a pauper living upon their produc- 
tive industry. There is one clergyman to every 276.6 of 
the population ; one public civil functionary to every 176. 
If to these perpetual drains upon the earnings of the indus- 
trious in the middle and lower classes be added the enor- 
mous waste of the capital and time of the country, in 
palaces, gardens, shows, military duties, and such objects 
as reproduce nothing, it is not extraordinary that the peo- 
ple are sunk in poverty and sloth, although occupying the 
richest soil, and most advantageous situation in the north 
of Europe." This statement is remarkable in many par- 
ticulars. It is erroneous in a twofold manner. In the 
first place, if Mr. Laing intended to consider all persons 
as constituting a portion of the public burden who are not 
actually engaged in creating material productions — ^which 
seems to be his idea of what he calls productive industry 
— ^then he should have included all the physicians, all the 
lawyers, and all the teachers of every description. Tint 
would have increased very considerably the number of 
those who live on the " productive industry" of the rest of 
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the nation. But can anything be more absurd'^ Are 
there in reality any men living on the ^^ productive indus- 
try" of a country except the paupers, the sick, and the 
Imprisoned, who can do nothing for their own support 1 
To this number may be added the supernumerary soldiers 
and seamen who may be in the service of the country, but 
who are not needed for the defence of ifr and its in- 
terests. But as for the physician who heals the sick, the 
lawyer who enables men to possess in security their pro- 
perty and their character, the teacher who trains the fiaicul- 
Uesof the young, and gives them the capacity for acquiring 
Ae knowledge, and the skill necessary to render '* industry 
productive," and the minister of religion, whose province 
it is to render men good and virtuous, and consequently 
industrious, economical, benevolent, kind to their fellow 
men, and every way useful members of society, — are these 
men pursuing no " productive" employment 1 Are they 
« portion of the public burden, and to be ranked with con- 
victs and paupers 1 Verily on no subject has so much 
nonsense ever been written as on that of political eco- 
oomy. What is health 1 what is the possession of right 1 
what is education 1 what is racMrality and religion 1 but the 
most important blessings, and a species of wealth which is 
not to be estimated by material riches, or in other wonb, 
by dollars and cents; Knowledge is no longer power, or 
to be considered as of any value in comparison with the 
labors of a steam-engine or a cotton-gin, or a spinning- 
jenny, although it was knowledge that brought all these 
sources of material wealth into existence ! The main- 
tenance oi religion is a burden, although it is to the pulpit, 
more than to all other means, that a truly Christian and 
civilized country owes its tranquillity, its general morality, 
and its freedom from crime ! It is this material and world- 
ly estimation of everything, this reckoning of ever3rthing 
by the measure of pecuniary wealth, that degrades ^ 
VOL. L 29 
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science of political eccHiomj% and which, if it should luni- 
venally .prevail) would reduce the civilized world to pa- 
ganism and barbarism. 

But Mr. Laing makes another mistake, in over*estimat- 
ing the number of those who are not pursuing any '^ pro- 
ductive industry." He estimates, for instance, the Danish 
cleigy at 4,424 persons, or '^ priests." Now it is certain 
that the number of ministers of the gospel^ of all sects, in 
Denmark does not amountito 1,900, And how Mr. Laing can 
make up the number to 4,424, we are at a loss to consider, 
unless, as he does when treating of Sweden, he considers 
the clerks or precentors of the churches, and the bell-ring- 
ers and grave-diggers, as a part of the clergy of the king- 
dom, and living on the industry of the rest of the nation ! 
But upon what principle of justice can he do so 1 Apart 
from the fact that they are not a portion of the clergy, 
these men have, all of them, other pursuits, and receive 
but a small portion of their means of living from their em- 
ployments as clerks, bell-ringers and grave-diggers. 

But one of the most unaccountable errors in Mr. Laing's 
statement consists in giving the population of what is only 
that portion of the kingdom whose inhabitants speak the 
Danish language, and which is about 1,223,807 souls, instead 
of the population of the entire kingdom, which is 2,125,000 
at the lowest estimate. Why did he give the population 
of a portion of the kingdom, and form upon it his calcu- 
lations of the proportion which the productive classes 
bear to those which are unproductive 1 If he will con- 
sider the population of the entire kingdom (£>r he speaks of 
the burdens of the entire kingdom) at 2,125,000 souls, and 
reduce his number of the clergy from 4,424 to4ess than 
1,900, he will find the state <^ the case to be very consid- 
erably different from what he has represented it to be. 

Nor is there any propriety in representing the Danish 
people as '^ sunk in poverty and sloth." They may not 
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IsaTe an extensive commercefand their industry may not 
be well developed, and they may have a larger navy and 
army than they really need ; but this does not reduce 
them exactly to a state of " poverty and sloth." On the 
contrary, the masses of people in Denmark live comforta- 
bly and happily, so fa^ as we have been aUe to learn. 
Although not a rich nation, they cannot be called exactly 
poor. In few countries in Europe are the people of all 
classes living more at their ease. The public burdens 
might, however, be greatly diminished, industry might be 
rendered more free and unembarrassed, the number of pub- 
lic functionaries might be greatly reduced, and the army 
and navy — ^the former of which is much greater than Mr. 
Laing estimates it — might be diminished by one-half at 
least, and in this way means might be found to dis- 
cbarge the national debt, which is now about 64 millions 
of American dollars, and which is a great burden for so 
small a kingdom. On this subject, the history of Norway, 
a country which Mr. Laing justly extols, presents a strik- 
ing contrast with that of Denmark, during the last 25 
years. The one has become vivified, and regenerated by 
the action of the principles of freedom, whilst the other 
has remained almost stationary, so far as it relates to na- 
tional prosperity. 

4 POPULATION. 

There is decisive proof that the population of Denmark 
is increasing with considerable rapidity— a fact which 
shows the blessedness of peace, and a wise administration 
of the laws. In 1769, the population of Denmark, exclu- 
sive of its foreign dependencies, amounted to 1,243,031. In 
1828 the population of the entire kingdom was rated at 
1^992,729. It has since increased, as is believed, to 
2,125,000, which is the number that Mr. Balbi gives, 
and we have no doubt correctly. The foreign possessions 
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ofDenmaik are 1. Iceland^hh a fiopQlatioa of between' 
50,000 and 60^0 ; 2^ The Faroe* Islaads, whose popu- 
lation IS not 6,000 ; 3. St Croix and one or two other 
islands, in the West Indies ; 4. Greenland ; 5. Some small 
possessions, sach as Serampore and Tranquebar, in the 
East Indies. 

5. THE NAVY. 

The navy of Denmark consisted, in 1835, oi six slups of 
the line, six frigates, and four corvets, fivef>rigs, and forty 
gun-boats --in all sixty vessels, of all descriptions. 

6. THE AUJAY. 

The army of Denmark, upon what is called the Peace 
' Establishment, is estimated to consist of 32,781 men, of 
whom 12,016 are on daily duty; and the remainder are 
only called into service during the season of annual ma- 
noeuvre. The number of horses employed upon the 
peace establishment is 6,330. The war establishment is 
fixed at 67,287 men, and 18,057 horses. In this estimate, 
however, train-drivers are not included, nor are the tnx^ 
which are in the island of Bomholm, nor those which are 
in the West Indies. Comprehending all these, the war 
establishment of Denmark would be 72,000 men.* The 
contingent of troops for the Germanic portions of the 
kingdom represented in the Diet (the Duchtes of KcAr 
stein and Lauenburg) is 3,600 men. 

All the young men who belong to the agricultural por- 
tions of the population of the kingdom are liable to be 
drawn as soldiers. For this purpose they are enrolled Bt 
22 years of age. Those who are drawn are bound to 
serve eight years. But they are only required to do mili- 
tary duty constantly during the first two years. During 

* See Captain Roeder's work on the organization' of the Danish 
army, pnblisbed at Copenhagen in 1839. 
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the remaining six tbej puUme th€ir common labors, ex- 
cepting for a few weeks in the autumn, when the^'^ 
must rejoin their regiments for practice. When they 
have completed the eight years for which they were 
drawn, they are exempt from* further service, unless 
the exigencies of war should demand their aid. 

We need not Remark on the cruel injustice of the mode 
of raising the Danisli army, in composing it of the agri- 
cultural aiid village population, whilst the city and town 
population b exempt. It is obvious that this must some- 
times be exceedingly injurious to the best interests of the 
nation. This evil has arisen out of another — that of the 
{corporations of trades^ of which we shall speak presently. 

The pay of the oflScers of the Danish army is not great. 
It is not easy, however, to give a perfectly accurate state- 
ment on this subject, for there are perquisites attached to 
certain stations which cannot be very well staled, without 
going into minute details which are inconsistent with the 
nature of this work. We can only say, generally, that a 
colonel has 2,700 rix-banco dollars ; a lieutejiant-colonel 
1,400 ; a major 1,010 ; captain of the Ist. class 870 ; a 
captain of the 2d class 430 ; a lieutenant 290 j and an 
ensign 260.* 

7. THE PUBLIC REYENTTE AND EXPENDITURE. 

The public revenue of Denmark is about 4seven millions 
and a half of our dollars, of which upwards of a million 
(some say nearly two millions) are derived from the duties 
paid on foreign ships iat passing through the Sound, and 
the remainder from customs, fh>m taxes on houses and 
lands, taxes on lotteries, stamps, and income from public 
lands, &;c. The expenditures are about the same, includ-- 
ing $2,652,775 as interest upon the national debt. 

* A Danish rix-baiico dollar is equal to about half of a Spaaith 
dollar, or 50 cents of our currency. 

29* 
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8. COMMERCE. 

The exports of Denmark consist of grain, cheese, wool, 
tallow, hides, feathers, fish, salted provisions and &brics of 
domestic manu&cture, ^^ch as 'tiosiery, lace, and cotton 
stuffs : the imports are sugar, coffee, rice, logi«»od, tobac- 
co, salt, rum, wine, fruits, and various other luxuries of 
colonial or European growth. The value of the former a 
iiew jears ago was near $6,455,000 ; that of the latter 
rather more. . • 

There is a Natiana IBank at Copenhagen, formerly call- 
ed the Royal Bank or Rigsbank It issues notes* of 1, 5, 
10, 50, and lOd rigs dollars, which are used in the general 
business of the country. There is also an exchange and 
loan bank at Copenhagen ; and at Altona there is an ex- 
change, loan, and discount bank. 

9. ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITEEATTTBE AND THE ARTS. 

In no respect has the Danish government deserved more 
praise than jfbr the great encouragement which it has for a 
long time, and especially during the last fitty ^ears, ex- 
tended to learning oi every kind, and to both the useful 
^and the bmamental arts. We believe that it was the first 
to set the example of sending men of talents, and especi- 
ally young men, at the public expense, for the purpose of 
exploring other countries, and of bringing back whatever 
of science or of art they might deem deserving of being 
introduced into Denmark. In our account of the litera- 
ture of this country we have briefly, alluded to this fact. 
But we here revert to it, for the purpose of holding up 
tiiis liberal and truly wite and patriotic measure as an ex- 
ample to our own country. Some idea of the extent to 
which this mode of advancing the civilization and prospe- 
rity of this little kingdom has been carried within the last 
two reigns, may be gathered from the fact that, during the 
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Ibnner and the connnencemefit of the latter of (hese reigfls, 
the following enterprises of this sort were accomplished, 
to the Tast augmentation of th^ knowledge of the cpuntry. 
— ^In order to prosecute jptical researches Messrs. Adler, 
Birch, Hyiid, and Mlinter proceeded to Rome ; Messrs. 
Moldenhawer and Tychsen went to Spain; Professor 
Thorkelin set off f<* B^tain, where he stayed several years ; 
Messrs. Kolfod Anl^er, and John Finsen traveled in Swe- 
^m ; and Mr. Schow went to Vienna. With a vimr to 
the improvement of Danish agriculture. Professors Oluf- 
sen and Begtrup visited England and other countries. 
Messrs. Oehlenschlager, Ba^esen, and Rahbek travel- 
ed to Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Englaori, and France, 
for objects exclusively connected with their fevorite studies, 
the Belles Lettres. Messrs. Stephens, Esmarch, and Pe- 
tersen went abroad to make researches in natural history 
and metallurgy. In order to ascertain the merits of foreign 
sjrstems of education, Messrs. Riber, Strom, and Castberg 
were sent into different parts of Europe. The Physicians, 
Saxtof, Tode, Abildgaard, and Callisen also traveled 
alHXAd at the public expense ; and that privilege was 
granted to many other persons for various scientific and 
otheY literary purposes. 

Various magnificent works, as the result of this literary 
encouragement, were written, and were published at tlit 
public expense, such as{the Scriptores Rerum Danicarum 
by Langebek ; The Description of the Royal Cabinet of 
Coins; The Edition ^f the Gospel in Greek, by Brich ; 
The Dictionary of the Danish Language ; and The Flom 
Danica, besides many other works. Botanic Gaitlens and 
Museums were established and opened to the public ; sem- 
inaries for training schoolmasters were instituted, and 
liberal grants made to literary societies and learned indi- 
viduals ; the University of Copenhagen and the Grammar 
Schools were reformed ; maps and charts were published 
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at the public expense ; and the public libraries received 
large additions.* 

The same liberal cours^.is pursued by tbe government 
until this day. Every year sQme young men are sent 
Ibrth to ^vel at the piiblic expense, lor the acquisition. of 
useful knowledge. One of these men, Mr. Peter Becker, 
we had the pleasure of meeting in^Speden, and again in 
Holland. He spent two or thr^e y^ars abroad, visiting 
not only the countries named, but also Germany, Fraace 
and England, for the purpose of learning from the archives 
of those countries llich facts as have a bearing on the his- 
tory of Denmark, and especially such as relate to £c- 
clesiasticrl Juasprudence. Having finished his task he 
has settled in a very pleasant parish, in the island of Zea- 
land, near 50 miles from Copenhagen, where he is most 
usefully and honorably engaged in the duties of his voca- 
tion. Another of these young men lately spent a year or 
two in the United States, and was probably known to 
some of our readers. He was sent to this country for the 
purpose of examining our Flour Mills^ and of reporting 
any improvements which he might find in the machinery 
which we employ in our processes for grinding wheat and 
other grain, and for making and packing flour. Having ac- 
complished the object for which he had been sent to our 
0Duntry, he returned to his own and made a report of what 
he had seen. 

10. INJUHIOTTS E£STEICTIONS ON TRADE, 

But whilst the Danish government displays such a 
laudable zeal for the promotion of literature and the arts, 

• See " Denmark Delineated/' or Sketches oF the Present State 
or that Country, by A.Andersen Feldborg, of the University of Co- 
penhagen-^a highly interesting work, to which we are indebted for 
much of tlie information which we give in this work in relation to 
the Literature of Denmark. 
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it is flurprisfpg that it still tolerates the .existence of the 
Trades'* Corporations^ wlxich are a relic of the middle ages, 
and which, however they mayjiave been useful when the 
arts needed all the protection which could be given them, 
in order to cause thtm to exist, much more to floupsh, are 
now not only unnecessary, but in the highest degree in* 
jttrious. Througho^b the entire kingdom of Denmark, we 
believe, as throughout SiFeden, many parts of Germany, 
andksome other poiiions of the continent, thos^ who pur- 
sue the varjjKis trades form corporations or societies, to 
which tach one of that particular trade belongs, and which 
have various privileges and immunities. Thus the bakers 
have their corporation or company, or guild, (for all these 
terms are used to designate the same thing), which has 
its place for the regular and extraordinary meetings 
di the members, and a ti^asurer who takes charge of 
tiie general fund which the corporation accumulates by 
fines, and by such annual contributions as it chooses to 
levy upon those who belong to it, and which it applies in 
various ways to aid its members or their families. The 
butchers have theirs, ttie tailors theirs, the millers theirs, 
the hatters theirs ; and so of all the other trades and pro- 
fessions. Now, if these corporations existed only for cha- 
ri^ble purposes, such as assisting the widows and children 
of deceased members, or for aiding those who have falleff 
into reduced circumstances by sickness or other adverse 
causes, they would be not only useful, but altogether un- 
objectionable. But-the case is far otherwise. These cor- 
porations exert an influence which is altogether hostile to 
freedom of trade, and that competition which is the life of 
business. For instance, if any corporation thinks that 
there are persons enough engaged in the trade or business 
which it pursues, considering the wants of the town or city 
in which it is established, it has it in its power to prevent 
any one coming into that town or city to pursue the same 
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bunness. In this way t species of monopoly is created, 
which often keeps up the price of articles, and prevents 
their being made of superior quality. Let us take a case : 
the hatters of a certain city or towirm^y determine that they 
are already sufficiently numerous, and that they will not 
admit a new-comer. The civil authorities follow their 
advice. The new-comer must retire. #hey have the busi- 
ness to themselves. They determine what shall be the prices 
of the hats ^hich they make. All mtliiifc agree to sell at 
the prices fixed by the corporation ; and w(^ to the man 
who undertakes to^ll below thesi^prices ! He wfll have 
the whole corporation* against him. They will cast him 
out of their synagc^e, and he may prepare to remove as 
soon as possible. Could an3rthing be devised more fatal to 
business, and to the attainment of skill in any trade than 
thisi Upon such a plan a»this, great skilfulness will 
never be attained ! Young men may, as they do here, 
and still more in Germany, spend two or three years after 
they have finished an ordinary apprenticeship, in visiting 
other places, for the purpose of learning every thing that 
is new in their trade ; and during their sojourn in any 
strange city or town they will be aided, if need be, by the 
funds of the corresponding trades' corporation in that town 
or city ; but they will learn nothing from this vagabond 
life in comparison with what they could in shops in their 
own town or city, if an active competition existed. A 
striking proof of the evil of this system is to be found in 
the fact, that in almost every trade or art the mechanics of 
DenHuurk and of every other country where such restrictions 
exist, are inferior in skill to those of the same trade or art 
in England, France, and the Unite J States. 

We wiU give the reader some idea of the extent to which 
this* system of restriction, by the influence of trades' corpo- 
rations, is carried, by mfprming him, that if we should go 
into the streets of the city of Copenhagen — as a friend of 
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ours did the very d^ on which we write these words^and 
induce a farmer who had come to market to carry us in 
liis wagon to Roeskilde, or any othef place in the country 
which we might wish to see, we Should therehy expose 
him to a fine ^.10 rix-banco thklers, or five dollars of our 
money. And why \ Because, forsooth, he would be inter- 
fering with the rights and privileges of the owners of hack- 
ney-coaches ! Could anything ibe more absurd 1 One 
great cause of Ae if^ress^d stftte of things in this country 
is, that the government governs too much ; it meddles 
with e^ery tning. The^mind of the people is fettered and 
embaryssed wiUi too many regulations, and their industry 
is not permitted to work out channels for itself. The old 
tread-mill system of ages past is still continued ; and this 
people, who have skill and energy enough, or would soon 
have, if they had an opportunity, are kept, to an unneces- 
sary degree, in a depressed and unhappy state. 
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